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THE POLITICS OF COMMYNES 


WILLIAM J. 


MAJOR problem for the historian of 
A political thought in the period of 
the Renaissance is to trace the 
transition from the religious, idealistic, or 
constitutional ideas of the middle ages to 
the secular, realistic, or absolutist views 
of the early modern era.’ A decade ago 
Felix Gilbert discussed this problem 
in connection with humanist political 
thought and its background in Italian 
political conditions.? But this evolution 
in political ideas was not confined to 
Italy, and this article proposes to exam- 
ine the process in a writer from across the 
Alps, Philippe de Commynes. 
Commynes has certain advantages as 
a case study in intellectual transition. 
A period on its way to great changes is 
generally characterized by the persist- 
ence of traditional forms whose content 
has altered; and the professional intel- 
lectual is perhaps too sensitive to the re- 
quirements of consistency. Hence the 
search for the origins of general changes 
in attitude may sometimes most profit- 
‘For an excellent bibliographical discussion of 
this problem see Felix GriBert, ‘‘Political thought 
of the Renaissance and Reformation,” Huntington 
Library quarterly, TV (1941), 443-68. 
2‘‘The humanist concept of the prince and The 
prince of Machiavelli,” Journal of modern history, 
XI (1939), 449-83. 
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ably be carried on among unsystematic 
and informal thinkers. Commynes was 
no scholar; he was ignorant of Latin, 
and his Mémoires are almost entirely 
free of classical allusion. His reading was 
confined to vernacular histories and to 
translations of a few classics, such as 
Livy and the City of God.4 And his own 
work is in no sense a formal treatise. It 
was ostensibly written to serve merely as 
material for a history of Louis XI, to be 
written in Latin by Angelo Cato, arch- 
bishop of Vienne.’ In fact, however, 
Commynes certainly conceived also of an 
independent use for his Mémoires; and 
this is the only reason for considering 
him as a political thinker at all. “1 
judge,” he wrote, “that simple and vulgar 
fellows will not bother to read these mem- 
oirs; but princes or courtiers will, I 
think, find in them some good lessons.’”® 


3 J. M. B. C. Kervyn DE LETTENHOVE, Letires et 
négociations de Philippe de Commines (2 vols.; 
Brussels, 1867), I, 49. 


4R. CHANTELEUZE, ‘“‘Philippe de Commynes,” 
Le correspondant, CXXII (1881), 250-52. 


5 Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires, ed. J. 
CALMETTE and G. DurRVILLE (3 vols.; Paris, 1924- 
25), I, xii and 1. 

6 Tbid., p. 222. The translations throughout are 
my own, although I have also consulted the Eliza- 
bethan version of Thomas Danett. 
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His aim is thus the instruction of princes, 
and his work belongs to the general class 
of mirrors and guidebooks for rulers. 

The Mémoires of Commynes are 
mainly a historical narrative and de- 
scribe, chronologically, events in which 
the author was concerned. The first six 
books deal with the period of Louis XI 
and Charles the Bold; the last two take 
up again, more than a decade later, to 
describe the Italian venture of Charles 
VIII. Into the narrative framework are 
woven comments on men and events 
whose value for the historian depends as 
much on their suggestiveness as on their 
intrinsic meaning. Thus the methodo- 
logical problem in getting at the political 
ideas of Commynes is considerable, for 
they must somehow be sorted out from 
the unsystematic statements and allu- 
sions buried in the narrative. This infor- 
mality has the advantage of permitting a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
writer, so that his feelings and desires, 
his political emotions, so to speak, as 
well as his explicit convictions, are in 
evidence. It presents also, however, the 
usual disadvantages of lack of system. 
Important questions for the formal the- 
orist, such as the problem of the origins 
of government, are left unsettled. Lack of 
system also exposes the student to the 
temptation to achieve understanding by 
the imposition of schemes and categories 
which have little basis except in his own 
mind. 

This has, indeed, been one of the ma- 
jor barriers to any clear understanding of 
Commynes in the past. Thus nineteenth- 
century liberals like V.-L. Bourrilly’ and 
Paul Janet® discovered modernity in 

7V.-L. Bourritty, ‘Les idées politiques de 


Commynes,” Revue d’histoire moderne et contempo- 
raine, I (1899), 93-124. 


§ Paul JANET, Histoire de la science politique (2 
vols.; Paris, 1872), I, 474. 
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Commynes by reading history backward 
from their own political ideals. And the 
most famous of all modern essays on Com- 
mynes, that of Sainte-Beuve, though it 
acutely recognizes his pragmatic atti- 
tude, is also perhaps the worst offender 
in its complete isolation of Commynes 
from his own historical context.? There 
are elements of modernity in Commynes, 
‘but there is much besides. 

Commynes’s opinions were closely 
connected with the circumstances of his 
life. His family was of recent middle-class 
origin: his grandfather, Colard Vanden 
Clyte, was a prominent citizen of Ypres, 
who supported the ducal against the 
communal party and was rewarded by a 
position as counselor to Louis the Bad. 
He was also given by his sovereign a wife 
who brought with her the lands of the 
ancient family of Commynes. But Phi- 
lippe de Commynes, born about 1447, 
was the son of a younger son and in- 
herited nothing but debts."® His position 
at the Burgundian court was thus based 
on his father’s professional services and 
on his own abilities, not on family or 
wealth. 

In the service of Charles the Bold, 
Commynes first met Louis XJ at Peronne 
in 1468, and four years later he deserted 
Burgundy for the service of France. 
Commynes never offers an explanation 
for this act, but adequate reasons are not 
hard to see. He was ambitious but could 
rise only by making himself useful. 
Charles, however, was proud and self- 
reliant, neglecting all opinions but his 

9 C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE, ‘‘Memoirs of Philippe de 
Commynes,” Causeries du lundi (Oct., 1849-March, 
1850), ed. E. J. TRECHMANN (London, n.d.), p. 204: 
“Tn a word, Commynes is so modern in his ideas and 
views, that in reading him we might allot him 
(which is very rare for an author of a different epoch) 


the place he would be sure to have held in our pres- 
ent social order.” 


'© KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, I, 40-41 and 45-48. 
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own;™ hence the usefulness to him of an 
intelligent man was limited. Louis, on 
the other hand, promised Commynes 
both responsibility and the status which 
he could scarcely have hoped for from 
Charles. Besides gifts of money and a 
pension, he received from Louis the huge 
feudal principality of Talmont, which 
had authority over seventeen hundred 
subfiefs; and within a few years he was 
also given a noble wife, whose dowry in- 
cluded the barony of D’Argenton.” Com- 
mynes’s new responsibilities included im- 
portant diplomatic functions and service 
as the most intimate sort of royal ad- 
viser. It has been suggested that some 
of the political ideas in the Mémoires 
and even some of the phraseology are 
Louis’s;"3 perhaps the king was paying 
as much for a ready ear as for able coun- 
sel. 

Up to this point Commynes’s career 
seems to have been that of a self-made 
man and, indeed, of the new and modern 
professional servant of government. One 
might thus expect him to side with the 
monarchy in its tendencies to absolute 
and bureaucratic control and against the 
principles of traditional feudal institu- 
tions. Yet the very rewards which Com- 
mynes received for his professional serv- 
ices to the king were such as to identify 
his interests with the traditional forces 
against which the monarchy was con- 
tending. And his achievement of status 
in the traditional social order explains’ 
what would appear to be a contradiction 
in the life of Commynes; for the Com- 
mynes who had been the loyal follower 
of Louis XI was to spend several months 


™t ComMYNES, I, 37-38. 


12 KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, I, go-108; Charles 
FIERVILLE, ‘“‘Documents inédits sur Philippe de 
Commynes,” Revue des sociétés savantes, 7th ser., I 
(1879-80), 397-98. 

13 KERVYN DE LETTENHOVE, I, 113-14. 
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in one of his late master’s famous iroa 
cages because of his activities as a sup- 
porter of rebellious feudal activity." 
After the minority of Charles VIII he re- 
turned to public life, but he was never 
again entirely trusted.'* The Mémoires 
also suggest at times the exaggerated 
consciousness of status of the parvenu, 
as when Commynes expresses his con- 
tempt for the political capacities of the 
Flemish townsmen—of whom his grand- 
father had been one.” 

“Commynes wants to be useful,” 
Bourrilly pointed out,"’ and in a sense 
his Mémoires serve to extend in time and 
space the value of his professional serv- 
ices as a counselor to princes. Written in 
his retirement, the Mémoires also per- 
haps served to compensate the author for 
the loss of past importance."* He has 
constantly in mind the practical value of 
his own intelligence as an aid to princely 
government, and the parallel between 
this aspect of the work and his own ca- 
reer should not be overlooked. Many of 
the didactic passages in the book are 
consciously the sort of comment that an 
able adviser might make to a young 
prince at the scene of action. Often they 
are simply practical suggestions with 
little general implication, as when, in 
connection with the siege of Liége, Com- 
mynes points out the folly of making 
sallies from besieged towns.’® Or, again, 
he gives detailed advice on diplomacy in 

14 John S. C. Brince, A history of France from the 
death of Louis XI (5 vols.; Oxford, 1921-36), I, 138. 

15 Ibid., II, 7. Bridge quotes a letter from Fran- 
cesco della Casa to Piero de’ Medici, June 28, 1493, 
which notes that Commynes was distrusted and en- 
joyed ‘‘no great authority.” 

6 CommynEs, II, 203-4. 

17 Loc. cit., p. 95. 

8 The first part was written between 1489 and 
1491; the second, after his second period of promi- 
nence, in 1495-98 (ComMyNES, I, xiii-xv). 

19 Tbid., pp. 149-50. 
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terms which reflect his own experience 
and seem almost a wistful application for 
employment: 

When [a prince] wants to conclude peace, 
he ought to employ the most faithful servants he 
has, men of middle years, in order that their 
feebleness may not lead them to some dishonor- 
able bargain. . . . He ought also to employ men 
who have received some favor or benefit from 
him and, above all, men of wisdom; for a fool 
never profits a man. And his treaties ought to 
be negotiated afar off rather than near; and 
when the ambassadors return, he ought to see 
them in private, or in the presence of only a few, 
so that, if their news be alarming, he can in- 
struct them how to answer any questions. For 
everybody wants to hear the news from those 
who return from such business.?° 

A useful point of departure for a sur- 
vey of Commynes’s political ideas is his 
estimate of the government of the Papal 
States. Except for the disorders produced 
by the rivalry of the Colonna and the 
Orsini, says Commynes, the territories of 
the pope are “the best governed in the 
whole world, for they do not pay fazlles 
nor any other taxes” and the rulers ‘“‘are 
always wise and well advised.’ Regard- 
less of its historical accuracy, this de- 
scription suggests both the elements and 
the conflicts contained in Commynes’s 
ideal. He desires a state in which a wise 
prince, assisted by able counselors, pre- 
serves peace and order, without having 
to levy taxes. Commynes’s politics may 
be summarized in terms of these four ele- 
ments, and major aspects of its signifi- 
cance in terms of the questions which 
they raise. For how are peace and order 
possible without taxation, and what is 
the necessity for counselors when the 
ruler is wise? 

The first requirement of good govern- 
ment, then, is the wise prince; but in 
what does princely wisdom consist? 
Commynes begins his definition by gen- 

2° Tbid., pp. 66-67. 

2 [bid., UI, 71. 
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eralizing from the characters of the 
princes he knew; and we must answer this 
question first by considering his two 
great masters: Louis XI, the type of wis- 
dom; and Charles the Bold, the type of 
folly. Commynes compares them con- 
sciously and in almost these balanced 
terms. Charles for him seems to have 
been a simple man, whose basic flaw was 
pride. He pictures him exulting on the 
field of Montlhéry: 

All that day Charolais stayed on the field, 
rejoicing greatly, regarding the glory of the vic- 
tory as entirely his own, a thought which has 
since cost him very dear; for henceforth he re- 
garded no man’s advice, but relied on himself 
alone. Whereas before he had hated war and 
everything connected with it, his ideas now 
changed; for he continued in it until his death. 
And by it his life was ended and his house de- 
stroyed, or at least badly desolated. 

Three great and wise princes, his predeces- 
sors, had raised him high; and few kings besides 
the king of France were more powerful than he. 
For large and beautiful cities no ruler surpassed 
him. But no man should take too much on him- 
self, especially a great prince: he should ac- 
knowledge that favors and good fortune come 
from God.”? 


This judgment is, of course, generally 
consistent with the moral emphasis of 
Christianity; on the other hand, it hap- 
pens to coincide nicely with Commynes’s 
personal grudge against Charles. 

The character of Louis XI obviously 
fascinated Commynes, and again his gen- 
eralized judgment happens to agree with 
his choice of masters. The contrast is 
clear: unlike Charles, Louis was wise 
enough to be humble, and he would go to 
great lengths to persuade men (presum- 
ably like Commynes) into his service; he 
was, furthermore, “naturally a friend to 
men of middle estate,’’?3 as well as a great 
respecter of learning.*4 Unlike Charles, he 

2 Ibid., I, 37-38. 

33 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

24 Ibid., p. 130 
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avoided battles, yet not from fear 
(though he had wisdom enough to 
know when to be afraid) but from his 
understanding of the folly of risking his 
fortunes by battle when his ends could 
be accomplished by other means.”5 Time 
after time Commynes praises Louis for 
his wisdom or his skill: he was ‘“‘the most 
skilful prince in the world in the art of di- 
viding men”’;* he was “wiser in making 
treaties than any other prince of his 
time.’”?? 

On one occasion Commynes makes the 
same comparison in abstract terms, 
though here some bitter memory has evi- 
dently led him to drop the eulogistic 
note: 


I have seen princes of two sorts: one so 
subtle and so very suspicious that it is impos- 
sible to live with them without being suspected; 
the other sort trust their servants well enough 
but are themselves so stupid and ignorant of 
their own affairs that they can’t tell who serve 
them well and who badly. This latter sort are 
changed in a moment from love to hate or hate 
to love. And, although there are few of either 
sort who are good or constant, I should always 
prefer to live under the wise than under the 
foolish, because there are more ways of avoiding 


their displeasure and acquiring their favor. For: 


with the ignorant there is no way, since one 
deals not with them but with their servants.”® 
But, when he is not its object, Commynes 
expresses another view of the wisdom of 
suspicion for princes.” 

Commynes frequently emphasizes the 
importance of education for the prince, 
and he attributes part of Louis’s success 
to the quality of his youthful education.*° 
For learning is a short cut to experience; 
the wise and learned prince cannot be 
abused by a learned rogue but will be 
able to recognize and so employ the best 
and wisest men about him.* Thus, while 

38 [bid., p. 250. 29 Tbid., II, 289. 

% Tbid., p. 96. 3° Thid., 1, 69-70. 

27 [bid., p. 170. 3! [bid., pp. 130-31. 

8 [bid., p. 93- 
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Commynes seems to identify learning 
with wisdom (perhaps not unusual for a 
man not himself learned), he clearly dis- 
tinguishes between learning and virtue. 
And he suggests that a learned but 
wicked man is particularly dangerous as 
a royal adviser, since he is likely to “have 
a law or a history on the tip of his tongue 
for any occasion, and even the best will 
be twisted into an evil sense.”’** On the 
content of the princely education, Com- 
mynes has only one suggestion: the 
prince should read history: “One of the 
best ways of making a man wise is to 
have him read ancient history, which will 
teach him how to behave himself, defend 
himself, and carry out any enterprise 
wisely by the example of our ancestors. 
For our life is so short that experience is 
not enough to teach so much.’’33 If the 
ideal prince of Commynes is not neces- 
sarily an Erasmian philosopher, he is at 
least a practical humanist. 

The religious sanctions of political au- 
thority, which medieval theorists could 
almost never forget, interest Commynes 
little. On one occasion he states that his 
denunciation of evil rulers is justified by 
“the great responsibility and high office 
God has given them in this world.’’*4 An- 
other passage insists on the moral obliga- 
tions of the prince, informs his reader 
that only a beast is unaware of the differ- 
ence between good and evil, and con- 
cludes that if a prince occasionally mis- 
takes evil for good and rewards it, he 
should be careful not to condemn the 
principle on which he acted, along with 
the mistake.*5 But these are isolated pas- 
sages. On the whole, the interest of Com- 
mynes is in the practical wisdom of the 
prince—his caution and calculation, his 
cunning in diplomacy, his knowledge of 


34 [bid., II, 262. 
35 [bid., I, 115-16. 


32 Thid., pp. 129-30. 
33 [bid., pp. 128-29. 
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men, and his grasp of the practical prob- 
lems of government. The modernity of 
this emphasis scarcely needs comment. 

The nature of wisdom is presumably 
about the same for counselors as for 
princes; and what is significant in Com- 
mynes’s emphasis is perhaps the hint 
contained in it that no prince is quite ad- 
equate to rule by himself. Yet the tradi- 
tionalelement suggested here should be in- 
terpreted only in the light of Commynes’s 
career. As a former counselor, he was 
bound to defend the importance of his 
own function. What is perhaps more im- 
portant is his emphasis on the profession- 
al qualifications of royal counselors. No- 
where does he suggest that the basis on 
which the counselor should be selected 
ought to be anything but wisdom and 
ability. He condemns both Edward of 
England and Charles VIII, as well as 
Charles the Bold, for their neglect of 
“wise and experienced” advisers.** His 
emphasis on the importance of wise coun- 
sel for the prince is one of the most fre- 
‘ quently recurring themes in the Mé- 
moires. 

Commynes nowhere attempts an ab- 
stract statement of the ends of govern- 
ment, but he scarcely needs to be explicit 
about his longing for peace and order. 
Numerous passages illustrate this desire, 
which was general in a France exhausted 
by the Hundred Years’ War and worn 
out by feudal disorders. In a list of the 
wrongs committed by tyrants, Com- 
mynes lists the quartering of soldiery on 
the people and complains of the suffering 
caused by these irregular and unpaid 
troops;*’ but the chief offenders in this re- 
spect, as he must have known, were the 
feudal levies which Louis, like Charles 
VII before him, was taking steps to re- 


3% Tbid., pp. 204-5, and III, r-2. 
37 [bid., II, 216. 
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place with the regularly paid soldiery, 
which Commynes recommended. Again, 
he laments civil strife: when disorders be- 
gin, all men hope to see them soon ended; 
but it is rather to be feared that they will 
spread, since “though at the beginning 
only two or three princes or lesser men 
be involved, before the banquet has 
lasted two years, everybody will be sit- 
ting down to it.’’3* His experiences in an 
army composed of allies led Commynes 
to this reflection: ‘It is almost impossible 
for many great lords of equal rank to con- 
tinue for long in friendship without there 
being a lord above all, who should be wise 
and well esteemed in order to have the 
obedience of all. I have seen a great many 
examples of this with my own eyes. 

. .’39 He has not yet reached here the 
notion of power sufficient to keep the 
peace, but he has only a short distance 
still to go. And some of his remarks about 
Louis XI suggest that the idea of do- 
mestic order imposed by royal authority 
is indeed very near expression. So he 
criticizes Louis for his failure to annex 
the Burgundian lands directly after the 
death of Charles the Bold, because an- 
nexation, instead of splitting the terri- 
tory up into small feudal grants, would 
have spared the people much strife. 
Again, Commynes reports approvingly 
the reforms that Louis projected before 
his death, among them standardization 
of all laws, weights, and measures.** Most 
significant is a part of his final judgment 
of Louis, a passage which amounts to a 
kind of rationale of royal absolutism: “‘] 
have never seen a better prince. It is true 
that he oppressed his subjects, but he al- 
lowed no one else to do so, friend or foe.”’# 

This reference to Louis as an oppressor 


38 Thid., I, 223. 4° Tbid., I, 167-68. 
39 [bid., p. gt. 4 [bid., p. 278. 
# Tbid., p. 324; italics mine. 
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brings us to the last aspect of Com- 
mynes’s ideal state—the absence of taxa- 
tion; for the one great failing of his mas- 
ter was that he burdened the people with 
overwhelming taxes.4? Commynes ex- 
pressed his views on the subject of taxa- 
tion emphatically and often. In this re- 
spect, furthermore, the traditional ele- 
ment in his thought is most pronounced; 
and the question of taxation also brings 
us to the “constitutionalism’”’ of Com- 
mynes. 

He started with the medieval view 
that the king should live on the ordinary 
domain revenues, and these he regarded 
as fully sufficient for all the normal pur- 
poses of government; “for this domain is 
very large; and if it is well managed, its 
income, including gabelles and certain 
aides, is more than a million francs.’’44 
Only the requirements of defense could 
justify a royal request for more money, 
which could legally be obtained only by 
taxation consented to by the estates of 
the realm. And perhaps the major ex- 
ample of tyranny on Commynes’s list is 
the waging of war without first asking 
the advice of the estates whose money 
and lives are spent therein. He asks, “‘Is 
there a king or lord on earth who has the 
power, outside his own domain, to levy a 
penny from his subjects without the 
grant and consent of those who must pay 
it—except by tyranny and violence?’ 
The procedure at Tours in 1484 seems to 
him the proper approach to royal taxa- 
tion; and to those who (significantly) 
were doubtful of the wisdom of summon- 
ing the estates even before the sixteenth 
century, Commynes replies: “Some might 
have thought then that this assembly 
was dangerous, and there were those, of 


43 Tbid., p. 290. 
44 Tbid., III, 305. 
45 Ibid., II, 217. 


mean condition and small virtue, who 
said then, and have said since, that it is 
treason only to speak of assembling the 
estates and that it diminishes the authori- 
ty of the king. But they are committing 
a crime against God, the king, and the 
public welfare.’ He also points approv- 
ingly to England, where he reports that 
the monarch could not make war without 
first assembling parliament, which is 
“the equivalent of the three estates.” 
The English system he regarded as both 
proper in principle and satisfactory in 
practice.‘ The difference between France 
and England in respect to taxation, how- 
ever, he declares with emphasis, is a 
matter of practice only, not of principle: 
“Our king has the least basis of any for 
saying, ‘I have the right to levy taxes 
from my subjects as I please.’ ’’4* In fact, 
no Christian prince whosoever has any 
“authority based on reason to impose 
taxes without the consent of his peo- 
ple.’’4? Any method of raising extraordi- 
nary revenue in France except by appli- 
cation to the estates is tyranny and 
makes the king liable to excommunica- 
tion.5° 

Several aspects of Commynes’s posi- 
tion on taxation should be noted. One is 
that it is not necessarily an accidental 
survival in him of feudal principle. It 
happens to coincide with his own finan- 
cial interests as a feudal proprietor, for 
the imposition of royal taxes was bound 
up with the abolition of important sour- 
ces of noble revenue. Furthermore, it had 
been a general aim of Louis XI to bring 
the privileged groups within the scope of 
royal taxation, as Gandilhon has recently 


4 Tbid., pp. 219-20. 
47 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

48 [bid., pp. 218-19. 
49 Tbid., p. 340. 

5° Jbid., p. 222. 
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shown; so that Commynes may very 
well be thinking of his own experiences. 

But, in the second place, Commynes’s 
expression of constitutional principle is 
perhaps the only suggestion of what he 
believed about the relationship of the 
monarch to law. He is clearly assuming 
the existence of some sort of fundamental 
law, and this law is not peculiar to 
France. He is generalizing about feudal 
society, and he has in mind, as a basis for 
the principle, some kind of universal re- 
ligious concept. 

Finally, Commynes’s views on taxa- 
tion are in glaring conflict with the prac- 
tical realities underlying his longing for 
domestic peace and stability. That he 
failed to realize the necessity for a regu- 
lar, dependable, and thus independent 
royal income for the attainment of real 
order and tranquillity in France is an 
amazing example of the incompleteness 
of his political understanding. Even his 
practical sense was not sufficient to sug- 
gest to him, for example, the enormous 
difference between the papal domains 
and the kingdom of France, their prob- 
lems and sources of income. 

This conflict between the general con- 
ditions which Commynes desires in 
France and the restrictions he wishes to 
place on their attainment is underlined 
by his analysis of the reasons for the 
enormous increase in extraordinary taxa- 
tion since the time of Charles VII. He 
sees clearly that this increase is bound up 
very closely with the maintenance of a 
professional army and discusses together 
the increases in taxation and the number 
of paid soldiers. He gives statistics: dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XI, while the taille 
rose from 1,800,000 francs to 4,700,000 
annually, the army increased from 1,700 
men-at-arms to somewhere between 4,000 


stRené GANDILHON, Politique économique de 
Louis XI (Paris, 1941), p. 274. 
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and 5,000, plus about 25,000 other 
troops.” 

To the use of mercenaries, foreign or 
native, Commynes is bitterly opposed. 
But if part of his reason is financial, he 
also fears the power given the king by 
a regular army. He violently assails 
Charles VII for beginning the practice of 
trying to control the kingdom with regu- 
lar troops after the manner of the Ital- 
ians.53 His description of an incident in 
the history of Burgundy is revealing. 
Commynes begins by reporting how 
Charles the Bold assembled the Bur- 
gundian estates for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the nucleus of a regular army of 
his own such as had already been estab- 
lished in France. His subjects were, how- 
ever, afraid to put themselves under the 
sort of “subjection they saw in France be- 
cause of these troops.’’ So they granted 
to Charles only a part of what he asked, 
and the sequel showed how right their 
fears had been; for Charles exploited the 
limited permission which he had re- 
ceived, increased the number of his paid 
troops, and taxed the people heavily for 
their support. And Commynes concludes 
with a generalization about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a standing 
army: under a wise ruler, it may be use- 
ful; but if the ruler is a minor—the attack 
on the Beaujeus, who had imprisoned 
him, is obvious here—this army may well 
be used by those who govern for ends 
“not always profitable either for the king 
or for his subjects.’’s4 

Commynes’s explanation of the origins 
of high royal taxes and an independent 
royal army suggests again that he ought 
to have realized that the maintenance of 
the peace required financial and military 
power. He says that Charles VII was the 


52 COMMYNES, IT, 290. 


53 [bid. 54 Ibid., I, 188—-go. 
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first king to levy taxes ‘“‘at his pleasure 
and without consent of the estates of his 
kingdom”’; but he agrees that at the time 
there was sufficient cause, both because 
of the expenses of reconquest and the 
necessity for dealing with ravaging free 
companies.’ Furthermore, he noticed the 
necessity of money for carrying on the 
Italian war, and he describes cases in 
which troops refused to serve without 
pay.® But, instead of advancing any real 
solutions to the problems of public fi- 
nance, Commynes contents himself with 
the counsel that princes ought to keep on 
good terms with such merchant-finan- 
ciers as the Medici, “for they know not 
when they will have need of them, since 
sometimes a little money accomplishes 
much.”’s7 

With his discussion of taxation Com- 
mynes touches on what has been called 
“the greatest political revolution of the 
fifteenth century, that which made the 
taille permanent, and thus gave to the 
crown the most powerful weapon it could 
wield for the overthrow of the practices of 
the middle ages.’’%* This “revolution” 
was also one of the major issues at Tours 
in 1484, when an attempt was made to re- 
assert the responsibility of the crown to 
the estates in matters of extraordinary 
taxation and where the principles ex- 
pressed by Commynes were asserted with 
great vigor.’ The issue for the historian 
is this: Did these principles express the 

55 [bid., II, 289. 

56 Tbid., III, 266-68 and 272-73. 

57 Jbid., p. 41. B. de MANDROT suggests that 
Commynes acted as an agent of the Medici at the 
French court (Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes, 
ed. B. de Manprot [Paris, 1903], II, xlvii). 

58 Georges Picot, Histoire des états généraux 
(Paris, 1872), I, 323. 

59 Thus the deputies insisted that ‘‘the ¢ailles, 
first established because of the war, should have 
ceased with the war” (Jehan MASSELIN, Journal des 
états généraux de France, ed. A. BERNIER [Paris, 
1835], pp. 414-15). 
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realities of the time, or were they merely 
a last protest of the old order which was 
passing? The conclusion of this paper is 
probably already obvious; but so distin- 
guished a historian as A. J. Carlyle has 
been eager to defend the vitality of the 
principles expressed by the deputies at 
Tours and by Commynes.® This is his 
position: “It is impossible to maintain 
that the King of France had any recog- 
nized and constitutional right to impose 
taxation at his discretion. That he fre- 
quently did so is clear, and the right to do 
so was from time to time asserted by 
some persons, but it is also clear that the 
right was emphatically and constantly 
denied, and that the King from time to 
time and in quite unequivocal terms rec- 
ognized that taxation should not be im- 
posed without the consent of the Pro- 
vincial or General Estates.’ 

The facts are these: the origins of inde- 
pendent royal income went back, as 
Commynes pointed out, to the reign of 
Charles VII. Until 1435 the estates seem 
to have been fully.in control of taxation; 
but with the military successes of the 
crown came an inevitable increase in 
royal prestige, and, at the same time, war 
weariness and impatience with feudal ex- 
cesses reached a climax. The only way to 
finish the expulsion of the English and to 
end the depredations of the independent 
feudal bands was to establish some sort 
of regular army. But a regular army re- 

60 Of Commynes’s principles he remarks, I think 
incorrectly, that they have special significance ‘‘not 
only because he was a man of great experience in 
political and diplomatic affairs, but because he was 
a great servant of the French Crown, and cannot be 
suspected of any desire to depreciate its authority” 
(R. W. and A. J. Cartyte, A History of mediaeval 
political thought in the West [6 vols.; Edinburgh and 
London, 1909-36], VI, 214). Commynes was not 
a great servant of the crown when he wrote, and he 


certainly had considerable reason to resent the 
authority of the central government. 
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quired a regular source of income; and to 
provide this was the task of the estates- 
general which met at Orléans in 1439.” 
This assembly was a striking contrast to 
that of 1484. Where the later group 
fought to decrease the regular army,* the 
earlier actually pleaded that it be estab- 
lished ;*4 and where the later fought to es- 
tablish the financial responsibility of the 
crown, the earlier made the crown finan- 
cially independent. Charles VII was giv- 
en the right to levy an annual éaille for 
the support of an army. 

The problem of royal taxation was 
thus closely bound up with the problem 
of feudal independence; and perhaps as 
important for the political future of 
France as the permission for the king to 
tax without consulting the estates were 
certain provisions in the royal edict 
which resulted from the assembly of 
1439.°5 This edict was the negative corol- 
lary of the extension of royal military 
and financial power: what had been given 
to the king had to be forbidden to the 
nobles. Of its forty-six articles, the first 
three deal with the establishment of the 
new royal army and forbid all private 
persons to raise troops without consent of 
the king, under the penalty of forfeiting 
“all honors and public offices, and the 
rights and privileges of nobility, and the 
loss of life and goods.”’ Then follows a 
series of regulations which impose cer- 
tain standards of discipline on the royal 
military force. Implicit in these regula- 
tions is an attempt to end precisely those 
disorders which were being committed by 
the feudal levies; and their aim seems to 
be not the improved efficiency of the 


& Prcor, I, 319-24. 

63 See MASSELIN, pp. 332-33, and passim. 

64 Picot, I, 327. 

6s Printed in Recueil général des anciennes lois fran- 
caises, ed. A. J. L. JourpaN, Decrusy, and F. A. 
IsAMBERT (29 vols.; Paris, 1821-33), IX, 57-71. 
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royal fighting force but the protection of 
the populace. This fact is important be- 
cause it is reflected in the even more sig- 
nificant articles with which the edict 
ends, those dealing with fiscal abuses of 
the feudal system. These articles seem to 
have as their general purpose the regu- 
larization of feudal income, its fixture at 
a predetermined level, and hence the pro- 
tection of the subject from all arbitrary 
feudal taxation. Article 37 states this 
principle generally but emphatically: 

Irem. And the king forbids all lords, barons 
and others, all captains and guardians of towns 
and fortresses, of bridges and roads, and all 
others, all officers, provosts, toll collectors and 
others, that henceforth none of them shall force 
... their subjects or others to pay them any- 
thing, or demand anything of them, wheat, 
wine, money or aything else, beyond the dues 
and rents which their subjects and others owe 
to them, and on pain of seizure of body and 
goods by the captains, officers, and lords, under 
pain of confiscation. of all their goods; and from 
henceforth the king declares the lands, seign- 
euries and fortresses where such exactions are 
made, whether by the lords or by their servants 
or officers . . . seized and confiscated forever and 
without restitution. 


Succeeding articles make this principle 
more specific: tolls are forbidden, beyond 
what ancient custom had established; 
and the lords are expressly forbidden to 
impose tailles or to interfere in any way 
with the collection of the royal éaille. 
Here two motives are apparent. One, 
stated explicitly, is the protection of the 
people.’ The other is suggested by the 
fact that the feudal taille and interference 
with the royal taille are forbidden to- 
gether; apparently it was anticipated 
that king and nobles would be competing 
for the same money. 

Study of this edict makes fairly clear 
some of the factors behind the action of 


% Tbid., p. 68. 
%7 Tbid., p. 70. 
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the estates of 1439. Feudalism had 
proved itself wanting, not only through 
its military anarchy, but also because 
its own solution to the problem of taxa- 
tion was unsatisfactory. Thus the revo- 
lutionary measure of 1439 was accom- 
plished by constitutional means, not by 
a royal coup. While the permanence of 
the new royal ¢aille was not explicitly 
stated in 1439, the fiscal abuses which 
it aimed to correct were not of a 
temporary sort. 

In any case, once the right of the king 
to the /aille was given, it was successfully 
maintained; and it is unlikely that the 
right would have been questioned but for 
its relentless exploitation by Louis XI. 
Even Commynes and the deputies at 


Tours, while they may complain about: 


taxes, are often not clear about whether 
they are objecting to the illegality or 
merely to the weight of taxation. Indeed, 
the analogy of the fiscal system to the 
circulation of the blood made by the 
deputies suggests centralization quite as 
much as it suggests the need for econo- 
my. 

It is thus evident that the independ- 
ence of royal taxation had been, in prac- 
tice, established in France even before 
the accession of Louis XI, and even as 
powerful a gathering as the Estates- 
General of 1484 was able to do little but 
protest. The real turning point in the 
situation had come long before the time 
of Commynes; and the needs of the na- 
tion for order and tranquillity were such 
that it is difficult to conceive of any re- 
turn to the medieval system of taxation. 
While both Commynes and the deputies 
at Tours protested against the methods 
used to insure a degree of order in France, 
both gave evidence of a deep sense of the 
need for it. 


68 See MASSELIN, p. 669. 
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The political ideas which we have so 
far examined in Commynes show the dif- 
ficulty of classifying him clearly as either 
“medieval” or “modern” and thereby 
also reveal how well he deserves to be 
called a transitional figure. The deeper 
religious and ethical implications of these 
political ideas and of his general attitudes 
show the same sort of complexities on a 
more profound psychological level. In the 
remainder of this paper I should like to 
attempt some analysis of what is going 
on in these fundamental areas of Com- 
mynes’s mind. 

The obvious point of departure here is 
the basic assumption of his work that his 
political advice has value for the prince 
and that it ought to be given. The impli- 
cations are of two sorts. One may be de- 
scribed as traditional: the assumption 
that the individual, even though he is a 
prince, is by himself inadequate. We 
have already seen the specific application 
of this implication to the problem of gov- 
ernment in Commynes’s insistence on the 
need for a council; but it has also a more 
general significance. The other implica- 
tion of Commynes’s self-appointed role 
as adviser to princes is connected with 
Jacob Burckhardt’s description of the 
Renaissance state in Italy as a “work of 
art’’: the idea that, by rational planning 
and a careful adaptation of means to 
ends, the political forms of human life 
may be consciously controlled and di- 
rected. As one might expect, both tend- 
encies appear in Commynes. 

Besides its political application in the 
idea of a council, Commynes’s sense of 
the inadequacy of the individual ex- 
presses itself in religious terms. Often, 
however, his piety is unconvincingly for- 
mal. Thus he concludes a discussion of 
the unreliability of princes: “But, all 
things considered, our only hope ought to 
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be in God; for in him only is complete 
constancy and goodness, which are not 
to be found in this world. But this we 
learn too late and aiter we have needed 
the lesson. Yet better late than never.’ 
And his generalization that all the evils 
of this life proceed from lack of faith’ 
rings somewhat hollow in view of his own 
readiness to prescribe practical measures 
of correction. More functional is his em- 
phasis on providence, at least as a symbol 
for the unknown cause in events other- 
wise beyond his capacity for explanation. 
His account of the Wars of the Roses is 
an example: “So everything went awry 
in England. Civil wars broke out among 
them which have lasted almost until to- 
day, because the house of York usurped 
the throne, or held it by good title—I do 
not know which; for the governance of 
such matters is done by God.”’”" His use 
of supernatural explanation, however, 
also leads Commynes into a reflection 
which strikingly suggests the essential 
shallowness of his religious convictions 
and the way in which his mind is on the 
verge of thinking in other terms; he is 
meditating about the fate of the rebel- 
lious Constable of Saint-Pol: “We must 
admit that changeable Fortune looked at 
him with a frown. Or [Commynes hastily 
corrects himself] to give a better answer, 
we should say that such great mysteries 
do not come from Fortune at all and that 
Fortune is nothing but a poetic fiction: 
God must have abandoned him.”’” For 
once, Commynes shows himself aware of 
a problem of intellectual integration. 

This general theme of individual in- 
adequacy is twice strikingly applied to 
the practices of government and gover- 
nors. In speaking of Montlhéry, Com- 

69 Commynes, I, 93. 

7 Tbid., II, 224. 

7 Tbid., I, 24. 
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mynes seems to deny all meaning to the 
phrase “the art of war”: “I cannot be 
persuaded that the wisdom of one man is 
sufficient to govern such a number of 
men or that things turn out in the field 
as they are planned in the council cham- 
ber,” though here his desire to deny 
credit for victory to Charles the Bold is 
pertinent. Again, his reflections on the 
wise calculations of the Venetians, who 
disbelieved in the possibility of a French 
invasion of Italy, lead him to conclude 
that the plans of men are worth nothing 
when God chooses to intervene.’* Com- 
mynes also stresses at times the fallibility 
of the individual, and he shows no in- 
clination to except princes: “‘No prince is 
so wise but that he sometimes makes mis- 
takes, and a great many if he lives 
long.’’?> Even counselors are of use only 
because many heads are better than one: 


Thus it is very necessary that a prince have 
many advisers, for even the wisest frequently 
err, whether through partiality in the matters 
on which they speak, through love or hate, 
through the spirit of opposition, or sometimes 
through bodily indisposition: for no one should 
be made to give advice after dinner. Some might 
object that men subject to these faults ought 
not be in the council] of a prince, but it must 
be answered that we are all human; and he 
who would be advised only by such as never 
fail to speak wisely . . . must look for them in 
heaven, for they are not to be found among 
men. But to make up for this, a man in the 
council will occasionally speak very wisely and 
well who does not generally do so; and thus one 
makes up for the defects of another.’ 


Here is a picture of men approaching the 
problems of government not with the cre- 
ative exuberance of the conventional 
Renaissance but piteously vulnerable 
even to the indignities of dyspepsia! 

Yet there are elements in this insistence 

3 Ibid., I, 26. 

4 Ibid., III, 28-29. 

15 [bid., II, 173. 

% Ibid., I, 103. 
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on the need for advice which may lead to 
an entirely modern emphasis on planning 
and the reliance of men on their human 
powers alone and, as the emphasis is 
shifted to the adequacy of means for giv- 
en ends, even to the ethical detachment 
of Machiavelli. And side by side with the 
traditional elements in Commynes we 
may find passages which illustrate these 
“‘modern’”’ tendencies also. The contrast 
of Charles the Bold and Louis XI is again 
to the point: Charles is criticized for his 
disorderly ways and his failure to plan;7’ 
Louis is commended for his caution and 
the thoroughness which he applied to 
every activity.7”* And Commynes’s ad- 
vice to the ruler who is preparing for 
battle reflects a spirit not of chivalric 
heroism but of middle-class business en- 
terprise: “Therefore, one should consider 
well before risking an unnecessary battle; 
and if it should come, consider before- 
hand every danger. For generally those 
who do a thing in fear make the best pro- 
vision for it and more often win than 
those who go at it arrogantly.’’’?? The im- 
plication is, certainly, that the prince 
may, by taking thought, add, if not a 
cubit to his stature, at least a few acres 
to his kingdom. 

Commynes’s insistence on thought- 
ful planning finally merges into an al- 
most unconditional admiration for ‘‘cun- 
ning,’’®° and in this may perhaps be de- 
tected some of the influence of Louis XI. 
It is what Sainte-Beuve had in mind 
when he described Commynes as “our 
Machiavelli.’”’** For his master’s cunning 
made a deep impression on Commynes, 
whose frank admiration even extends to 
the praise of Louis’s attainments in the 

77 Ibid., pp. 105-6. 

#8 Ibid., pp. 146-47. 

19 Ibid., p. 121. 

8° He is fond of the words habilité or habile. 

81 SAINTE-BEUVE, loc. cit., p. 200. 
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art of dissimulation. In this respect he is 
recommended as a model for young 
princes, since they, too, “if they are wise, 
will always try to represent their acts in 
the best light.” On one occasion Com- 
mynes seems suddenly to become aware 
of some moral problem connected with 
the use of trickery, for he begins a para- 
graph thus: “Because it is necessary to 
know the cunning and evil practices of 
this world as well as the good, though not 
in order to make use of them, but rather 
to guard against them, I shall describe an 
example of cunning, or of clever dealing 
as it might be termed.”*3 This he pro- 
ceeds to do with great relish. But he is 
not usually so scrupulous; indeed, he 
seems generally to identify cunning with 
wisdom: ‘Some men are not so cunning 
as others or so clever or so experienced in 
these affairs, and some do not even feel 
the need of wisdom; but in these matters 
it is the wise who come off best. I shail 
give you a very clear example of this. 
Never has a treaty been made between 
the French and the English in which the 
judgment and sharpness of the French 
have not proved superior. And it is pro- 
verbial among the English that they have 
always beaten the French in battle but 
always lost at the peace table.’’*4 

The final element in Commynes’s cal- 
culating attitude is a kind of cynical 
realism. It expresses itself in aphorisms 
such as “‘Most men serve rather for the 
rewards hoped for than for the favors re- 
ceived.’’*s And in a passage which has im- 
plications for the interpretation of his 
own life, he even applauds in a prince the 


8 ComMyYNES, I, 172. 

83 Tbid., pp. 195-96. 

84 [bid., pp. 220-21. Later Commynes, feeling the 
need for some explanation of the inferiority of Eng- 
lish wits, ascribes it to climate, reminding us of 
Bodin (II, 37-38). 

85 Tbid., p. 246. 
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ability to exploit the moral weakness of 
other men: “Naturally most men look 
how to advance themselves or how tosave 
themselves, so that they can easily be 
won over to the strongest side. There are 
other men so good and true that they are 
not affected by such considerations, but 
they are few. The problem of desertion 
is especially dangerous when princes try 
to win men over; but when a prince will 
attempt this, it is a great sign of God’s 
grace. For it indicates that he is not in- 
fected with the foolish vice of pride, which 
calls down the hatred of everyone.’’® 
The secular quality in his estimate of 
pride and the perversity of Commynes’s 
invocation of Christian concepts in this 
passage are obvious. Thus it is not sur- 
prising to find, side by side with state- 
ments of formal piety, passages in which 
Commynes can recommend the use of 
ambassadors as spies*’ or can describe 
without comment the butchery of the 


citizens of Liége, who had trustfully re- 
garded themselves as safe from attack on 
the Sabbath.** With an attitude like this, 


% Tbid., pp. 65-66. 
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we are scarcely any longer in the middle 
ages. 

Thus the double quality of Com- 
mynes’s more specifically political views 
is repeated at a deeper level, and his val- 
ue as a representative of the transition to 
modern times is underlined. If he empha- 
sized the practical competence rather 
than the ideal virtues of the ruler, he 
could not dispense entirely with the lan- 
guage of religion. He stressed the profes- 
sional qualifications rather than the sta- 
tus of royal advisers, but he also de- 
fended traditional privilege. He saw 
clearly, and even felt deeply, the needs 
of his time for peace and order; but he 
could not detach himself sufficiently from 
the ideas of the past to support those ex- 
tensions of central authdérity which alone 
could satisfy them. His pragmatism, his 
interest in planning, and his tendency to 
detach politics from morality point to a 
new era; but a recurring pessimism sug- 
gests the waning of the middle ages. No 
single classification of Commynes will 
suffice to reconcile these paradoxes, and 
in this fact lies his major historical 
significance. 
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HIGH COMMAND IN WAR: TWO PROBLEMS 
FROM THE SECOND WORLD WAR* 


SHAEF—A RETROSPECT ON COALITION COMMAND 


FORREST C. POGUE 


HE current efforts of General Dwight 
Eisenhower to establish a new Supreme 
Headquarters to command the forces of the 
West against a potential totalitarian aggressor 
justifies a re-examination of his second World 
War experiences as Supreme Commander in 
northwestern Europe. Possibly by inquiring into 
the nature of the Supreme Command in 1944- 
45, the role played by the Supreme Commander 
in dealing with foreign governments and com- 
manders, and some of the special problems 
which arose, we may be able to visualize some 
of the pitfalls which lie ahead of the new SHAPE 
organization. 

It is essential at the outset to recognize that 
certain basic differences exist between Supreme 
Headquarters, AEF, of the second World War 
and the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe, of the present. Perhaps in only two 
particulars can General Eisenhower be said to 
approach his present task in as strong a position 
as he had in 1944: (1) he personally has had ex- 
perience in heading a coalition command, and 
(2) the British and the American Chiefs of Staff 
have had experience in controlling coalition 
commands. Otherwise, a number of differences 


* These two papers were read at a session on 
military history at the meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association at Cincinnati on April 
20, 1951. Quite by accident the papers dealt with 
the degree to which theater conditions and personali- 
ties affect command structures, a topicrendered most 
timely by the fact that General MacArthur had de- 
livered his celebrated address to congress on the 
preceding day. The paper by James L. Cate is con- 
densed from materials in the forthcoming Vol. V of 
W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate (eds.), The Army Air 
Forces in World War II. The paper by Forrest C. 
Pogue is based on chapters in his The Supreme 
Command, which is scheduled for publication next 
year as a volume in the department of the army’s 
“The U.S. Army in World War II’’ series. 


exist which, for the moment, make for grave 
difficulties. 

Among the important differences, we should 
consider the following: First, SHAEF in the 
second World War escaped many of the prob- 
lems normally met in coalitions because only 
two countries had to be consulted (France con- 
tributed ten divisions but was never a member 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff). Second, many 
of the other countries which now comprise the 
new coalition were in 1944-45 either under 
enemy rule or facing imminent defeat by the 
enemy. There was no necessity, therefore, of 
convincing them that it was important to make 
an all-out effort for their salvation or of telling 
them that a large share of their production or 
income should be devoted to such a purpose. 
Third, the enormous preponderance of Ameri- 
can men and arms in northwestern Europe in 
1944-45, concentrated in the hands of General 
Eisenhower, made it relatively easy for him to 
exercise command. With a force roughly equal 
to that of Great Britain’s on D-Day—but which 
grew until it numbered sixty-one divisions 
against the United Kingdom’s and Canada’s 
eighteen, France’s ten, and Poland’s one—and 
with the stockpiles of American equipment, 
arms, and munitions at his command, General 
Eisenhower as American Theater Commander 
was able to implement any decision which he as 
Supreme Commander might make. Although 
he went to great efforts to avoid the impression 
that he was using this power to influence the 
opinions of the British or the French, he could 
back his views on strategy by giving or with- 
holding the means of carrying out a particular 
battle. Recent books on the second World War 
have stressed the controversies between General 
Eisenhower and Field Marshal Montgomery © 
over a narrow versus broad front as if the two 
commanders were deadlocked on the matter. 
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Actually, while there was a marked effort on the 
part of the United States Chiefs of Staff and 
General Eisenhower to give every consideration 
to the arguments of the British, it was always 
clear—painfully so on occasion to the British— 
that there could be no real contest if the Ameri- 
cans were set upon a particular strategy and 
were willing to implement it. For example, in 
the case of the invasion of southern France in 
the summer of 1944, the United States Chiefs of 
Staff made clear that the only choices open were 
those (1) of getting additional American landing 
craft for Europe on condition that it be used for 
the French operation or (2) of sending the craft 
to the Pacific. The question of launching an 
alternative operation in the Mediterranean be- 
came academic. Winston Churchill made it clear 
that he recognized where the power of decision 
lay in the matter when he declared to General 
Eisenhower that the Americans were using their 
great strength to carry through their views over 
the British. This point came up again later when 
Field Marshal Montgomery further insisted 
that the great bulk of the Allied effort be placed 
in a drive north of the Ruhr. It soon became 
quite clear that he could not go beyond the 
point of making a protest, inasmuch as any im- 
plementation of his plan called initially for one 
and later for two American armies. Even had the 
Supreme Commander, an American, desired to 
put everything into that one drive, it would 
have been difficult for him to place a large part 
of the American forces under a British com- 
mander and at the same stop the operations of 
General George S. Patton, one of his most suc- 
cessful field commanders. 

It is quite clear that General Eisenhower now 
is faced by an entirely different situation. No 
longer does he have two or three countries with 
which to deal, but twelve. Whereas once he was 
faced with the task of getting enough Americans 
on his staff to avoid the criticism that he was 
turning everything over to the British, he now 
has to set up a balanced staff which will satisfy 
several countries. With the exception of the 
naval command, he seems to have settled this 
to the satisfaction of most of the participating 
powers. Instead of having an American con- 
tingent which outnumbered the other Allied 
forces under his command, however, he now is 
confronted with the problem as to whether or 
not the American units will outnumber those 
supplied by Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

Perhaps the most graphic indication of the 
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changed situation in which the Supreme Com- 
mander of SHAPE finds himself may be seen in 
the recent difficulties which have arisen over the 
matter of headquarters space near Paris. In 
1944 the Allies liberated France and, without 
any special effort, took over the buildings which 
the Germans had vacated just ahead of them. 
The French soon found it necessary to ask the 
Americans to let them have back a certain num- 
ber of schools, hospitals, and barracks for their 
use. Two months after the Americans had en- 
tered Paris, General Smith had to persuade 
Headquarters Communications Zone to release 
to the French one-fourth of the 167 hotels it had 
requisitioned, and the Seine Base Section to give 
up all but 20 of its 129 hotels. Doubtless the new 
situation will much more nearly resemble the 
situation in Great Britain during the second 
World War than that in France during a similar 
period. In both cases, the Allied forces normally 
got whatever was needed or could be spared for 
their purposes, but the difference was between 
taking direct action or sending a request through 
channels. 

The Supreme Cornmand of 1944-45 resulted 
from an Anglo-American effort to establish a 
coalition staff which could effectively wage war 
in the field. Later, France was associated with 
this group on a limited basis but did not become 
a partner in the full sense of the word. The 
Anglo-American partners were influenced in 
establishing their command structure by the sad 
experiences of the early years of the first World 
War and by the repetition of some of the same 
difficulties in 1940. As soon as the United States 
entered the war, therefore, the Allies set up the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff organization and de- 
cided on the appointment of Supreme Allied 
Commanders in various corners of the world. 
The early experiments in the Pacific and the 
Mediterranean gave sufficient promise of suc- 
cess by 1943 for the Allies to adopt the arrange- 
ment for northwestern Europe. 

The British and American Chiefs of Staff, in 
putting their forces at the disposal of the Su- 
preme Commander, naturally outlined certain 
major principles to guide him in carrying out 
his mission. Because of disagreement concerning 
the command of strategic air forces, there was 
some delay in preparing a directive in the fall of 
1943, and the initial directive to General Eisen- 
hower was actually issued without the subject 
being settled. The mission, as given, was quite 
general in nature: “You will enter the continent 
of Europe and, in conjunction with the other 
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United Nations, undertake operations aimed at 
the heart of Germany and the destruction of her 
armed forces.”” Certain supplies and men were 
put at his disposal, and he was handed the broad 
outlines of a plan drawn up by the COSSAC 
staff, which had been established in the spring 
of 1943. Much of the specific planning and many 
of the major decisions relative to the landings 
still had to be made by the Supreme Command- 
er and his deputies after his appointment. The 
British initially had desired to write a more spe- 
cific directive, particularly in regard to the pow- 
ers of the Allied commanders who were under 
SHAEF, but the decision was ultimately made 
to sketch the barest sort of outline and leave to 
General Eisenhower the main task of filling in 
the details. It was understood, of course, that he 
would remain in close contact with the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff for advice. 

The Supreme Commander’s directive had 
been preceded by a number of decisions on 
broad strategy made by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff at Casablanca, Quebec, and Teheran- 
Cairo. In the first meeting they had decided 
generally in favor of a cross-Channel invasion 
and on the establishment of the COSSAC or- 
ganization to plan the attack; at the first Que- 
bec meeting they accepted generally the 
OVERLORD?’ plan proposed by COSSAC and 
at Teheran-Cairo they agreed firmly on OVER- 
LORD, selected a Supreme Commander, and 
decided in favor of the invasion of southern 
France. These decisions were supplemented by 
definite allotments of men, ships, and supplies 
to the European theater. 

Once the invasion started, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff as an Allied organization tended 
to leave the main control of the battle to the 
Supreme Commander. The major departure 
from that rule came at the Malta Conference 
in February 1945, when the British Chiefs of 
Staff asked for a specifically worded statement 
from the Supreme Commander stating that he 
would put his main weight in the north. At this 
point, it is essential to recall that, while these 
meetings were frequently marked by strong 
disagreements, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
did not lose sight of their initial agreement: that 
the main battle was to be fought in Europe. 
The arguments followed over the exact location 


1 Chief of staff to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. This organization was headed by Lieu- 
tenant General Frederick Morgan. 

2 Name of the plan for the cross-Channel invasion 
of northwestern Europe. 
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of the battle and the priority of certain cam- 
paigns within the European area—but not over 
the main objective. It should be noted also that 
in no case did the discussions of such matters 
as the Mediterranean versus the European 
strategy or eastern Mediterranean versus 
southern France become a strict British versus 
American argument. In several discussions over 
the southern France invasion, for example, one 
or more of the British Chiefs of Staff supported 
the American stand, while General Smith took 
the British side of the question. In practically 
no case did either side insist firmly on the adop- 
tion of a policy completely repugnant to the 
other. General Marshall made this clear more 
than once in giving way over Mediterranean 
strategy, pointing out that he did not want to 
undertake a campaign with which the British 
were not in accord. 

I have indicated that the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, once the cross-Channel invasion was 
decided upon, seldom intervened actively in the 
conduct of the battle. This does not mean that 
no efforts were made in that direction by the 
British or United States Chiefs of Staff, the 
heads of governments, or by individuals’ chiefs 
of staff. General Eisenhower has made clear in 
his memoirs that the British, unlike the Ameri- 
cans, had a habit of looking in frequently on 
what their commanders were doing. As a result, 
Prime Minister Churchill wanted almost daily 
reports directly from his commanders, by-pass- 
ing the Allied Commander. General Eisen- 
hower felt that this was contrary to American 
military principles, which held that the high 
command should give a commander a definite 
mission and then permit him to carry it out— 
removing him if he did not do it. He agreed, 
somewhat reluctantly, however, that the British 
commanders under him should report directly 
to their chiefs of staff in London. Because he 
combined the positions of Supreme Commander 
and American Theater Commander, General 
General Eisenhower was able to report directly 
to General Marshall without by-passing his own 
headquarters. 

The British Chiefs of Staff, because of their 
nearness to Supreme Headquarters, tended to 
call the Supreme Commander directly on oc- 
casion or to intervene personally if their inter- 
ests were involved. Thus they made strong 
representations on such matters as the invasion 
of southern France, the drive north of the Ruhr, 
and the decision to stop at the Elbe. Of course, 
in most cases these personal interventions were 
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accompanied by formal statements to the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff organization in Washing- 
ton. The United States chiefs, on one or two 
occasions, apparently feared the personal in- 
fluence of the British on the Supreme Com- 
mander to the extent that they asked the British 
to refrain from presenting their view to General 
Eisenhower until the matter could be presented 
to him by both sides. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff in February 
1944 gave General Eisenhower, as Supreme 
Commander, full control of all forces put under 
his command. This included all the ground 
forces, the naval forces for the invasion, the 
tactical air forces, and those strategic air forces 
assigned him for support of the cross-Channel 
attack and the operations in Normandy. Con- 
trol of the strategic air forces was subject to 
limitations which made certain that forces 
would be avzilable for the defense of the British 
Isles and for use against V-bomb launching sites. 
Neither the American nor the British strategic 
air commanders were ever satisfied with placing 
these forces under the command of Supreme 
Headquarters, where it was feared that ground 
soldiers and tactical airmen might divert stra- 
tegic planes to tactical missions. In the summer 
of 1944 after the Normandy bridgehead had 
been firmly established, the strategic air forces 
which had been put under General Eisenhower 
were placed under the command of the Ameri- 
can and British Chiefs of Staff for Air. It was 
understood, of course, that specific demands of 
the Supreme Commander would be given every 
consideration possible. General Eisenhower has 
pointed out that the new arrangement actually 
made little change in his use of strategic air- 
power. 

Before SHAEF was established, the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff had appointed Allied naval 
and air commanders, both British. The British 
Chiefs of Staff also wanted a ground-force com- 
mander to be selected, possibly in the knowledge 
that either General Harold Alexander or Gen- 
eral Montgomery, fresh from victories as army 
commanders in North Africa and Italy, would 
be logical contenders for such positions. The 
Americans, doubtless in part for the same rea- 
son, opposed such an arrangement. General 
Eisenhower, who had used General Alexander as 
his ground commander in the Mediterranean 
and who was willing to have him as one of his 
key commanders, believed that the battle in 
Europe demanded that the Supreme Command- 
er keep ground operations in his own hands. He 
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decided, therefore, that for the initial operations 
in Normandy there should be a commander of 
American and British assault troops—in this 
case Montgomery—but that, once sufficient 
troops were ashore to require both an American 
and British army group, the Supreme Com- 
mander should take over. This was thoroughly 
understood prior to D-Day and agreed upon at 
that time. At the time of the change-over in 
September, however, the arrangement was mis- 
understood, and there was a disposition in part 
of the British press to interpret the move as a 
demotion of the British commander. Mont- 
gomery himself took the viewpoint that better 
results would be gained if either he or General 
Omar Bradley assumed the ground command, 
and he continued to press that position until 
February 1945. On this point, the United States 
Chiefs of Staff and General Eisenhower firmly 
refused to give way, although at one time Gen- 
eral Eisenhower agreed to accept a ground-force 
officer as a deputy Supreme Commander. He 
made clear, however, that such an officer would 
not become the ground commander. General 
Eisenhower’s basic view that a ground com- 
mander would merely duplicate the work of the 
Supreme Commander was doubtless strength- 
ened by his belief that, so far as possible, troops 
should serve under officers of their own nation- 
ality. The fact that a British ground commander 
would command four American armies, as op- 
posed to one British and one Canadian army, 
and that he would have sixty-one American, as 
opposed to eighteen British and Canadian, di- 
visions made such an appointment somewhat 
difficult. It is possible that the decision recently 
to appoint a French officer as ground command- 
er for SHAPE was dictated less by the view that 
such an officer is essential to the proper conduct 
of coalition war than to the fact that French 
divisions will make up a large part of the 
Allied force. 

General Eisenhower’s role in the second 
World War has been referred to frequently as 
being more that of a chairman of a board or a 
political arbiter than that of an operational 
commander. While this is not strictly true, it is 
evident that much of the Supreme Cormmand- 
er’s time was taken up with a multitude of po- 
litical details. In the zone of operations he fre- 
quently filled the position of chief political 
representative for the Allies, chief political 
representative of the United States, Allied civil 
affairs chief, and Allied military government 
chief. Liaison missions were established to repre- 
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sent the Supreme Commander at the capitals of 
liberated countries, and members of General 
Eisenhower’s staff sat on numerous committees 
and bureaus established to handle the many 
economic and political problems in the liberated 
areas. In the early stages of liberation, the 
Allied armed forces under directives from 
SHAEF fed the civilian population where local 
stores were not sufficient or supervised the dis- 
tribution of available food. More important 
from a military standpoint, SHAEF had a con- 
siderable role in the allocation of highways, 
trucks, railways, port space, and the like for 
military and civil purposes. Even after the ini- 
tial stage of liberation had passed and the 
armies had progressed to new zones, the Su- 
preme Commander retained numerous privi- 
leges for his forces at airfields, ports, railway 
terminals, and the like in liberated countries. 
These matters, of course, were regulated in ac- 
cordance with carefully drawn civil-affairs 
agreements which provided for requisitioning 
of food, billets, and supplies; the control of 
transportation; the control of currency; the defi- 
nition of legat jurisdiction over soldiers; pay- 
ment for requisitioned supplies and billets; 
censorship of local newspapers, magazines, and 
radio; and many other aspects of civil life. It is 
possible that many of these matters will not 
arise in the same way in the 1950’s, inasmuch as 
countries like Belgium, the Netherlands, France, 
Denmark, and Norway are in full possession of 
their sovereignty and able to handle many of 
the civil-affairs details which in 1944-45 they 


had to leave, for a time at least, to the liberating... 


armies. 

Even though the political problems of the 
Supreme Commander now are somewhat dif- 
ferent, it is worth examining some of the great 
difficulties which confronted General Eisen- 
hower at the time in order to see that there is a 
great deal more to winning battles than getting 
supplies forward and deploying troops. There 
was a tendency on the part of most subordinate 
commanders in Europe in 1944-45 to feel that 
Supreme Headquarters had little to do except 
interfere with perfectly good operations worked 
out at army group and army level. Leaving aside 
the important role of the Supreme Commander 
in operational decisions, we find that his con- 
tribution to the settlement of political problems, 
which were capable of interfering with military 
operations, was of great value in winning the 
war. 

Since much of the war was fought in France 
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or supported by lines of communications run- 
ning through that country, it is worth while to 
examine the relations between the Supreme 
Commander and the French. It may also illus- 
trate certain types of political problems that 
may arise again, as well as show General Eisen- 
hower’s methods of dealing with such questions. 
The relations with the French in 1944-45 were 
complicated enormously because of two or three 
factors which may not exist in the case of the 
SHAPE organization. Basic to the problem was 
the lack of an established French authority 
which the United States was willing to recognize 
at the time of the cross-Channel attack. 
Throughout the spring of 1944, General Eisen- 
hower found himself continually handicapped 
in dealing with the French as a result of this 
situation. In a dozen ways difficulties developed 
which led General Eisenhower to describe the 
situation as “dangerous.”” Two examples will 
illustrate the problem. First, it was clear that 
the Allied soldiers in going into France would 
need currency. Since French money of the pre- 
Vichy period was not readily available, the 
Allies had the choice of issuing gold-seal dollars 
and special types of British currency—a meas- 
ure which would destroy the value of the franc— 
or of issuing their own invasion franc. The latter 
alternative was adopted, and invasion francs 
were printed. Since no agreement had been 
reached with the French committee, General 
Charles de Gaulle called the money counterfeit, 
and his representatives in the invasion area, 
shortly after the landings, refused for a time to 


.accept the money from their own people in pay- 


ment of taxes. As a further sign of protest, the 
French chief refused to permit more than one 
hundred French liaison officers, who had been 
trained for a number of months to aid in the 
early invasion period, to accompany Allied 
troops ashore. 

In the second case, General Eisenhower 
wanted General de Gaulle to issue a D-Day 
proclamation, calling on his people to back the 
Allied forces and the Supreme Commander. It 
soon became evident that it would be necessary 
to brief the French chief on the operation if this 
type of support was wanted. Because of the fear 
that the French headquarters in Algiers was not 
leak-proof in security matters, neither President 
Roosevelt nor members of Churchill’s staff 
wanted to give the details of the attack to the 
French commander unless he agreed to stay in 


- London until after the attack had begun. Ne- 


gotiations on this and other matters were com- 
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plicated near the end of April 1944 because of a 
ban, imposed by the British at General Eisen- 
hower’s request, which forbade all countries 
except the United States, Great Britain, and the 
U.S.S.R. to send diplomatic correspondence in 
cipher from London until after D-Day. General 
de Gaulle promptly stopped his representative 
in London, General Joseph Pierre Koenig, from 
sending any messages as long as the ban existed. 
Fortunately, SHAEF was able to work out an 
arrangement with General Koenig, whereby he 
would submit to Lieutenant General Bedell 
Smith copies of the messages he wished to send 
to the French Committee. On Koenig’s guaran- 
tee that these would be sent without change, 
permission was then granted for them to be 
transmitted in cipher. General de Gaulle was 
invited to London on the eve of the attack, but, 
on arrival, declined to deliver an address which 
strongly requested support for the Supreme 
Commander, in view of the fact that General 
Eisenhower’s address to the French did not ask 
support for the French Committee. Not until 
the last minute did he finally agree to give an 
address, and then it was in a modified form. 

General de Gaulle never rid himself of the 
feeling that he was not being treated as a full 
partner by the Allies. He attempted, therefore, 
on numerous occasions to reassert France’s po- 
sition. From the standpoint of command, these 
actions became irritating. On at least two oc- 
casions he gave orders overriding those of the 
Supreme Commander and his subordinates. In 
late December 1944, after the German counter- 
offensive in the Ardennes required various re- 
dispositions of forces which opened the Sixth 
Army Group’s position to possible attack, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower decided to pull back his forces 
from the Strasbourg area, in order to shorten 
his line and present a stronger front. This 
meant, however, the abandonment of Stras- 
bourg. General de Gaulle, feeling that such an 
act would be a severe blow to his government, 
which was already facing difficulties as the result 
of an unusually cold winter, food shortages, 
transportation difficulties, and resentment by 
French resistance forces over their integration 
in the regular army, decided that this action was 
politically unacceptable. He ordered General 
de Lattre de Tassigny to hold the Strasbourg 
area, even if the Americans withdrew. General 
Eisenhower protested this action, but ulti- 
mately decided that the political implications 
outweighed the tactical factors and ordered the 
Allied forces to return to Strasbourg. 
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In the spring of 1945, General Jacob L. 
Devers arranged for the French to turn over 
Stuttgart to the Seventh United States Army 
for use as a link in its lines of communication. 
When the time came for the evacuation of Stutt- 
gart, however, General de Gaulle ordered the 
First French Army commander to remain in the 
city. This brought a strong protest from General 
Eisenhower. General de Gaulle replied quite 
frankly that, since he was not represented on the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and since he had not 
been given any satisfaction concerning the 
French zone of occupation in Germany, his only 
alternative was to use his command of French 
forces to bring political considerations to the 
attention of the Allies. General Eisenhower 
pointed out that such matters were beyond his 
province and protested that he would have to 
inform the Combined Chiefs of Staff that he 
could no longer depend on the French. This in- 
cident occurred so near the end of the war that 
it did not interfere with the supply situation of 
the American Seventh Army. Furthermore, it 
was followed shortly afterward by satisfactory 
arrangements relative to an occupation zone for 
France. It did underline a problem which could 
arise again in France or elsewhere, which re- 
quires great tact and skill on the part of the Su- 
preme Commander. Fortunately, throughout 
the whole period of misunderstanding between 
General de Gaulle and President Roosevelt, it 
was possible usually to arrive at a modus vivendi 
between General Eisenhower and the military 
representatives of General de Gaulle. General 
Koenig and General Juin were particularly help- 
ful in this regard. General de Gaulle himself 
made clear early in 1944 that he was not too 
worried about the lack of recognition by the 
Allies, inasmuch as he had found he could work 
with General Eisenhower. 

Despite the diverse problems which confront 
any coalition commander, the Allied command 
system in northwestern Europe worked well. It 
succeeded in large part because of the great 
community of interest between the two major 
Allies. The British were already at war, fighting 
for their existence, when we entered the war. 
They were therefore willing to accommodate 
themselves to many American views. On our 
side, there was a disposition to treat the British 
as full partners, even though, as time went on, 
their contribution diminished in proportion to 
our own. The French, whose territory was occu- 
pied by the enemy, depended heavily on the 
Allies for weapons and equipment and tended to 
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accept most of the Allied decisions. They were 
sensitive on the point of their national honor, 
however, and resented any indication that they 
were not being treated as equals. Britain and 
the United States seemed to prefer a certain 
amount of ill will on the part of the French to an 
enlargement of the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
organization by the admission of an additional 
partner. 

Above all other factors in making the coali- 
tion command work was the will to get the job 
done. This was reflected in General Eisenhow- 
er’s constant efforts to establish a truly inte- 
grated staff in which Allies, working as full 
partners, could carry out their mission of de- 
feating the Germans. He had made clear in the 
Mediterranean that he intended to get away 
from the practice of the past in which “unity of 
command”’ had been “a pious aspiration thinly 
disguising the national jealousies, ambitions and 
recrimination of high-ranking officers, unwilling 
to subordinate themselves or their forces to a 
commander of different nationality or different 
service.”’ He had ruthlessly shifted individuals 
who would not make the team. He was aided in 
his efforts to get unity because of his control as 
American Theater Commander of the chief 
reservoir of manpower and the main stockpiles 
of supplies. No less important was his willing- 
ness to treat the other Allies as partners, to 
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listen to their points of view, and to appreciate 
their special problems. In the task which he has 
assumed at SHAPE, he has found a need for the 
past experience and patience and understand- 
ing that he had in his previous command. To- 
day, as in 1944, he faces the task of welding to- 
gether a fighting force from many nationalities. 
He explained the problem involved and the 
method of meeting it very well a number of years 
ago. Writing to Field Marshal Montgomery in 
October 1944, General Eisenhower declared: 


Your letter brings up the question of nationalism 
as opposed to military consideration. It would be 
quite futile to deny that questions of nationalism 
often enter our problems. It is nations that make 
war and when they find themselves associated as 
Allies, it is quite often necessary to make concessions 
that recognize the existence of inescapable national 
differences. . . . It is the job of soldiers, as I see it, 
to meet their military problems sanely, sensibly, and 
logically and, while not shutting our eyes to the fact 
that we are two different nations, produce solutions 
that permit effective co-operation, mutual support, 
and effective results. Good will and mutual confi- 
dence are, of course, mandatory. 


This point of view proved effective in 144 for 
the leader of the British and American forces; 
it is even more necessary in 1951 for the 
commander of a force made up of twelve 
nationalities. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GLOBAL COMMAND: THE DOUBLE CROSS BEE CEE 
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N JUNE 15, 1944, some fifty-odd B-29 
O superfortresses struck at Yawata on 
Kyushu in the first assault on the Japanese 
homeland since the Doolittle raid. In announc- 
ing the attack, General George C. Marshall 
commented that it introduced a new type of 
offensive against the enemy and created thereby 
a “new problem in the application of military 
force.’ The problem of which he spoke was one 
of control and command of strategic air power. 
It had been under debate for some nine months 
and its solution had been sought in the estab- 
lishment of an air force under the direct control 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Officially, the or- 
ganization was designated the Twentieth Air 
Force but given the expansive temper of the 
time it seemed natural that the term “global 


force” or “global command”’ should come into 
popular currency, just as it seemed natural to 
design for the force a shoulder patch with AAF 
wings encompassing a globe. 

Certainly the Yawata mission was symbolic 
of geographic spaciousness. It was timed to co- 
incide with the invasion of Saipan. The B-29’s 
belonged to XX Bomber Command, based in 
the Kharagpur area in Bengal. They had 
staged through advanced fields built by the 
patient hands of half-a-million Chinese peasants 
in the rice paddies around Chengtu. But the 
mission had been directed by the Twentieth 
Air Force, whose commanding general, H. H. 
Arnold, impatiently awaited the “bombs away”’ 
signal in London while his headquarters staff 
“sweated out’’ the mission, if one may here use 
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the hackneyed expression, in offices cooled by 
the Pentagon’s overefficient air-conditioning 
system. 

The global command arrangement was de- 
scribed formally in JCS 742/6, an extensive 
document dated April 6, 1944. Its essential 
features were stated more briefly and more 
picturesquely by an anonymous clerk at the 
Kharagpur headquarters in a quatrain from 
which I have borrowed my fanciful title. The 
verse, perhaps modified slightly by the vagaries 
of my memory and certainly by a bit of discreet 
paraphrasing, ran something like this: 


I’m a Baker-dash-two-niner 
Of the Double Cross Bee Cee 
And my tail is out in China 
But my head is in Dee Cee. 


“Double Cross’ had here none of its usual in- 
vidious connotation, though there were officers 
in China-Burma-India who might have used 
the term in that uncharitable way; it was only 
a way of referring to the Roman numeral XX, 
as if it were part of a cattle brand. In any 
event, the Double Cross Bee Cee was a most 
important part of the new global air force: 
senior to that force by several months, this 
command long constituted the only VHB' or- 
ganization in combat and its assignment to the 
CBI, both in anticipation and in actuality, had 
helped determine the structure of the Twentieth 
Air Force in Washington. With your tolerance, 
I should like first to sketch in briefest outline 
the process by which that structure developed 
and later to indicate some of the conditions and 
events in the CBI that helped influence that 
development. 

Early in the war, command procedures for 
army air forces in combat theaters had become 
standardized. According to accepted doctrines 
of unity of command, air units were assigned 
to a theater commander operating under broad 
directives of the Joint or Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. Such units were organized into a theater 
air force, usually designated by number and 
divided into the conventional “commands,” 
such as bomber, fighter, and air service. In ful- 
filling his over-all mission, the theater com- 
mander enjoyed full control of his air (as of his 
ground) forces, but in most instances he had 
learned to delegate to his top airman a wide 
latitude in the actual application of airpower. 

*B-29 units were officially designated VHB 


(Very Heavy Bomber), but that term was used 
interchangeably with VLR (Very Long Range). 
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The degree of co-operation differed with the in- 
dividuals concerned but the system, if not per- 
fect, had by 1943 proved eminently satisfactory 
in tactical operations. 

To the airmen, strategic bombardment 
seemed to pose special problems of control in- 
herent in the long range of heavy bombers, in 
their potential flexibility, and in the detach- 
ment of their mission from the daily objectives 
of the ground campaign. That attitude had been 
clearly stated as early as May 1918, when the 
RAF had formulated the first articulated pro- 
gram of long-range bombardment, and the so- 
lution attempted was the Independent Force, 
.RAF, under direct control of the Air Ministry 
and wholly outside the jurisdiction of the British 
commander-in-chief in France. 

In the second World War the British had 
adopted a similar arrangement by which the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee directed RAF’s 
Bomber Command in its campaign against 
German targets. Because the European theater 
was one of “prime strategic responsibility” for 
the British, the Eighth Air Force had been fitted 
into this pattern: the Anglo-American Com- 
bined Bomber Offensive was under the direct 
control of the CCS with Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Charles Portal, Chief of Air Staff, as its execu- 
tive agent. Had the B-29’s been assigned to the 
ETO, it seems most likely that they would have 
come under the same control, and until the sum- 
mer of 1943 it was generally assumed in AAF 
headquarters that the first B-29 units would go 
to that theater. 

But the B-29 was an eagle slow in hatching; 
designed according to requests of January 29, 
1940, an experimental model first flew on 
September 21, 1942. When the first production 
model was delivered in August 1943, it appeared 
that one hundred and fifty B-29’s—enough to 
equip four combat groups—would be available 
early in 1944. By mid-1943 the claims of the 
Eighth Air Force seemed less convincing, and 
increasingly the air planners turned to the idea 
of utilizing the new bomber in the war against 
Japan. At the QUADRANT Conference at 
Quebec (August 14-24, 1943) the JCS presented 
an air-staff plan to base B-29’s in eastern China 
and, nourishing them by air lift from Calcutta, 
to send them against industrial targets in Japan. 
No immediate action was taken but the plan 
was aimed at two objectives currently sponsored 
by President Roosevelt: to speed up the war 
against Japan and to bolster the morale of the 
Chinese. Radical revisions were made in the 
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plan by General Joseph Stilwell’s staff in the 
CBI (TWILIGHT, September 11); by Briga- 
dier General K. B. Wolfe, currently training the 
Fifty-eighth Wing, the first B-29 outfit (Wolfe 
Plan, October 11); and by Maj.- Gen. Lau- 
rence Kuter, Arnold’s top planner. The final 
product, coded MATTERHORN, was accepted 
in principle on November 10 by Roosevelt, who 
had favored the general idea since its inception. 

Briefly, MATTERHORN called for the de- 
ployment of two VLR wings in the CBI, one in 
March 1944 and one in September. The planes 
were to base in the Calcutta region and stage 
through forward fields around Chengtu. Logisti- 
cal support at the forward bases would be per- 
formed by the B-29’s themselves, doubling as 
transports, and by twenty C-87’s. A study by 
the Committee of Operations Analysts offered 
a promising target system in Japanese coke 
ovens, concentrated in Kyushu, Manchuria, 
and Korea, all within range of Chengtu, whose 
destruction should cripple the empire’s steel 
industry. 

The MATTERHORN plan was presented 
at the SEXTANT Conference at Cairo and 
there, on December 2, was accepted, subject 
to the proviso that it should not materially 
affect other approved operations. The plan, 
backed by the AAF and by Roosevelt, had met 
with strenuous objections from other joint 
agencies. The objections continued to be voiced 
even after SEXTANT in the Washington 
agencies and by Pacific commanders who wished 
to utilize the B-29’s in their respective theaters, 
and the problem of deployment became inevi- 
tably conjoined with the problem of command. 
But it is only with the latter that we now need 
be concerned. 

Plans for employing the B-29 in the war 
against Japan had raised immediately the ques- 
tion of command. MATTERHORN was con- 
ceived only as an interim operation. Arnold’s 
staff envisaged the eventual use of VLR bomb- 
ers striking as well from bases in the Marianas, 
the Aleutians, Luzon, and Formosa. Such 
operations would involve three theaters, whose 
commanders—Nimitz, MacArthur, and Stil- 
well—had conflicting ideas of strategy and were 
ardent competitors for available resources; no 
one of them had shown himself a devoted ex- 
ponent of the type of warfare for which the 
B-29 was designed. On September 16, 1943 the 
air staff remarked that the simultaneous use of 
such widely scattered bases would demand care- 
ful co-ordination and that “such integration of 
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timing and effort, fully capitalizing upon the 
mobility of aircraft, requires a cohesive overall 
control of strategic air operations, free of the di- 
rection of local areas and subject only to the 
Joint or Combined Chiefs of Staff.” 

Precedent in the ETO and the fact that the 
MATTERHORN bases would lie in a British- 
controlled theater argued in favor of the Com- 
bined Chiefs but the planners found more co- 
gent reasons for preferring command by the 
JCS and to this the British raised no objection 
at Cairo. With the general principle of command 
thus readily accepted, the joint agencies then 
turned to the task of establishing the actual 
machinery for operational control, and this 
they found more difficult of accomplishment. 

Arnold’s staff favored the establishment of 
a Headquarters Strategic Air Force, not unlike 
in principle the GHQ Air Force of 1935-42 but 
with the JCS substituted for General Head- 
quarters and with administrative control vested 
in Arnold as the air member of that committee. 
In his postwar memoirs Arnold said that he had 
conceived a similar design during a tour of the 
Pacific in. the autumn of 1942 and had accepted 
it with extreme reluctance. I have seen in the 
appropriate sources no statement of objection 
on Arnold’s part, and his statement may have 
been the sort of formal demur which led a pious 
medieval bishop on election to declare nolo 
episcopari. In spite of his high office, the 
Commanding General, AAF, had no direct con- 
trol over combat operations, and one may sus- 
pect that he was not wholly averse to laying on 
a few bomber attacks before hanging up his 
wings. 

Whatever Arnold’s own attitude may have 
been, there was opposition within some of the 
joint agencies—chiefly from Navy officers—to 
the control scheme sponsored by the air staff. 
The issue was taken to the White House, and 
there, after conferences on February 11 and 19, 
Roosevelt approved the proposal that control 
of VLR forces be vested in the Joint Chiefs, 
with Arnold exercising “executive direction.” 
In spite of this clear indication of presidential 
approval, the Joint Planning Staff came up suc- 
cessively with two revisions of their paper on 
command and control (March 2 and 8) which 
failed to delegate to Arnold the suggested pow- 
ers, and it was March 28 before a satisfactory 
formula was agreed on by the JCS. For reasons 
which are not clear, the final solution was sug- 
gested by Adm. Ernest King, who could hardly 
be classed as an enthusiastic supporter of stra- 
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tegic bombardment in general or of the MAT- 
TERHORN project in particular. As elaborated 
by the air planners, the new command structure 
was included in JCS 742/6 on April 6 and was 
approved on April 10, a week after the first B-29 
had landed in India. 

The terms of the agreement were as follows: 
(1) a strategic air force, the Twentieth, was to 
be established, to operate directly under the 
JCS with the Commanding General, AAF, as 
executive agent to implement their directives 
for the use of VLR bombers; (2) major decisions 
concerning deployment, missions, and target 
objectives would be made by the JCS and exe- 
cuted by Arnold; (3) should a strategic or tacti- 
cal emergency arise, a theater commander might 
divert the B-29’s from their primary mission, 
immediately informing the JCS; (4) responsi- 
bility for providing suitable bases and base de- 
fense would rest with the theater commander 
as directed by the JSC; (5) to obviate confusion, 
the JCS would vest a theater commander with 
logistical obligation for Twentieth Air Force 
units, with responsibility for establishing equi- 
table and uniform administrative policies, and 
for avoiding conflicts between theater forces 
operating under general directives of the JCS 
and VLR forces operating under their special 
directives; (6) JCS directives for VLR opera- 
tions would be so framed as to minimize possible 
friction within the theater; and (7) Arnold was 
to have direct communication with VLR com- 
manders in the field, advising appropriate 
theater commanders of communications thus 
exchanged. 

Action here, as in almost every phase of the 
B-29 project, had preceded formal sanction. The 
Twentieth had been set up on April 4 with 
Arnold as commander and with each member 
of the AAF staff holding, ex officio, the corre- 
sponding title in the new air force. The working 
staff consisted of a set of deputies, with Briga- 
dier General H. S. Hansell, Jr., as chief of staff. 

On April 3 a description of the new command 
arrangement had gone out to Stilwell by radio. 
The message, though long, contained little that 
was superfluous. Already the VLR force settling 
down in India had created embarrassing com- 
mand and control problems and others were to 
arise later to give point to almost every item in 
the message. To appreciate those problems and 
their effects, we may turn at last to our Double 
Cross Bee Cee. 

XX Bomber Command was activated at 
Salina, Kansas, on November 27, 1943 with 
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Wolfe as commanding general. Its combat 
strength consisted of two wings of four VHB 
groups each; only one wing, the 58th, was 
scheduled for early deployment. The inter- 
nal structure of each unit from bomber com- 
mand headquarters to plane crew had been de- 
termined by the prospect of operating from a 
primitive theater with a minimum of logistical 
support: theoretically, the command was to live 
on its own. Delays in production and modifica- 
tion of B-29’s retarded training of combat units 
and their dispatch overseas. Even so, they ar- 
rived in advance of some of the service units 
shipped out earlier in slow transport ships, and 
April had gone before all the twenty thousand 
men of the command had arrived at their 
stations. 

Months earlier, on January 13, General 
Wolfe had flown into New Delhi with the ad- 
vance echelon of his staff, to learn almost im- 
mediately the command difficulties he would 
face. The general picture in CBI is familiar 
enough to us all. A sprawling theater with hun- 
dreds of millions of inhabitants and of great po- 
tential importance, the CBI was cursed with 
political, strategic, and logistical difficulties 
that had dissuaded the CCS from there making 
the major effort against Japan. Limited re- 
sources had been assigned to the theater and 
with those little had been done to redress the 
impressive string of victories scored by the Japa- 
nese during the early months of the war. Three 
Allied nations faced a common enemy but there 
was little unity of purpose and no unity of 
command. 

Wolfe’s installations lay both in India and 
in China, and his bombers would operate from 
both those theater sectors. The one was com- 
manded by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
Supreme Commander in China, the other by 
Louis Lord Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, South East Asia. Lt.-Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, Commanding General U.S. Army 
Forces in CBI, was chief of staff to Chiang 
Kai-shek and deputy to Mountbatten and it 
was through Stilwell’s good offices that MAT- 
TERHORN needs would have to be co-ordi- 
nated with other military operations on either 
side of the Himalayas. But Stilwell was a ground 
soldier by temperament and training and was 
more interested in the campaign in Burma and 
in the Ledo Road than in the VLR bombing of 
Japan. The relations between these leaders were 
less than cordial. 

Lack of unity at the theater level was re- 
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flected in the air organization. To fulfil in the 
CBI its prime mission of defending the air 
route to China and the bases at either end, the 
AAF had found it necessary to organize its 
limited resources into two air forces. The Four- 
teenth was commanded by Maj.-Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault, a brilliant tactician who had 
been fighting the Japanese in China since 1937 
and who was still commander of the Chinese 
Air Force and air adviser to Chiang Kai-shek. 
Chennault’s close association with the Gen- 
eralissimo and the latter’s habit of by-pass- 
ing military channels in direct appeals to Roose- 
velt made both Stilwell and Arnold suspicious 
of Chennault. 

The situation in India was little happier. 
Mountbatten’s South East Asia Command had 
been set up in August 1943 in imitation of the 
sort of combined command which had proved so 
successful in the Mediterranean. But SEAC 
copied the formal pattern without catching the 
essential spirit of mutual respect and co-opera- 
tion between American and British officers. 
The senior United States air officer was Maj.- 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, whose command, 
AAF, India-Burma sector, China-Burma-India, 
included the Tenth Air Force and X Air Serv- 
ice Command. Stratemeyer was air adviser 
to Stilwell and had certain responsibilities— 
including supply and maintenance for the Four- 
teenth—that lay outside Mountbatten’s juris- 
diction; but for operations in SEAC he was re- 
sponsible to Lord Louis’ air commander, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse. It was this 
organization which Arnold once described in a 
rare bit of understatement as “somewhat com- 
plicated” and which had sorely tried Strate- 
meyer’s widely recognized talent for diplomacy. 

Because logistical support of the B29’s 
would be subordinated to scheduled operations 
in the IBS, Stratemeyer was early concerned 
that the CCS establish a clear-cut policy for 
their nourishment. Washington planners had 
originally stipulated that administrative control 
of the B-29 force be vested in Stratemeyer as 
Commanding General, AAF, IBS, and that 
operational control and security of advance 
bases should be the responsibility of Chennault. 
This suggestion omitted any reference to Strate- 
meyer’s relation to his RAF superior, Peirse. 
At the Cairo conference the SEAC air command 
had come under discussion and on his return 
to India, Lord Louis had established the 
Eastern Air Command, which gave Stratemeyer 
control over an integrated AAF-RAF opera- 


tional force, but his channels still ran through 
Peirse to Mountbatten. Stratemeyer was anx- 
ious to keep MATTERHORN “an all-American 
show.” Peirse was insistent that the buildup, 
expansion, and operation of the B-29 force 
would fall under his responsibility. 

At the Cairo conference it had become ap- 
parent that the original plan for local control 
of the B-29’s in the CBI was impractical. On 
January 5 the JCS had informed Stilwell that 
the VLR bombers would operate under their 
general direction but under the direct command 
and control of Stilwell, who would utilize the 
resources of the Tenth and Fourteenth Air 
Forces in carrying out his directives. This plan, 
which had come first in the form of a sugges- 
tion, Stilwell accepted as being difficult but 
feasible; he proposed to delegated direct com- 
mand and control to his air adviser Stratemeyer 
and to charge Chennault, through Stratemeyer, 
with certain responsibilities. 

This was the situation when Wolfe arrived on 
January 13; and, after he had conferred with 
Stratemeyer but before he had seer Stilwell, 
Rear Echelon HQ, CBI, issued under the latter’s 
name General Order No. 13, January 30, de- 
scribing the control setup for XX Bomber 
Command and delegating full: authority to 
Stratemeyer as Stilwell’s air adviser. Strate- 
meyer immediately issued a directive to Chen- 
nault and wrote Arnold on February 3 that “‘en- 
tirely satisfactory” meetings between Wolfe, 
Chennault, Stilwell, and himself had resulted in 
complete mutual understanding of their respec- 
tive responsibilities toward the VHB force. 

But Chennault was not entirely satisfied. 
He had written to Arnold “as a member of the 
JCS” an unfavorable review of the MATTER- 
HORN plan and suggested that operations and 
support of all tactical and strategic (i.e., B-29) 
forces in China could be achieved only through 
a unified air command. With admirable modesty 
Chennault refrained from nominating his choice 
for commander, but the inference was obvious. 
Arnold liked neither the idea (which he termed 
“another one of Chennault’s independent 
thoughts”) nor the approach, which had not 
come through channels and which had been 
bolstered by an appeal by Chiang Kai-shek. 
But the most immediate change in the command 
situation was to originate in the CBI. 

Wolfe took General Order No. 13 to Stilwell 
at the latter’s advance post in the Burma 
jungles. Stilwell rescinded the order and substi- 
tuted General Order No. 16 of February 15. This 
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charged Stratemeyer, as Commanding Gen- 
eral, AAF IBS CBI, with responsibility for lo- 
gistics and administration of XX Bomber Com- 
mand; after consulting Wolfe, he was to make 
recommendations to Stilwell for VLR missions 
in SEAC. Chennault would be responsible for 
air defense of the Chengtu bases and complete 
support of the B-29’s in China; after consulting 
Wolfe he was to make recommendations to 
Stilwell through Stratemeyer (now as air ad- 
viser) for VLR missions in China. In short, 
Stilwell, not Stratemeyer, would exercise opera- 
tional control and co-ordination between the 
two theater sections. Washington accepted this 
revision; Mountbatten was not informed. 

Since returning from Cairo, Lord Louis had 
advocated certain changes in strategy in SEAC. 
He wished to abandon the Ledo Road and put 
all available resources at the disposal of the 
Fourteenth Air Force and XX Bomber Com- 
mand. Later he would move southeastward, and 
in that campaign he hoped to use the B-29’s. 
Already he and Peirse had suggested that XX 
Bomber Command might aid with reconnais- 
sance and bombing missions. Ne authority for 
such aid had been authorized in the JCS di- 
rective of January 5; the Joint Chiefs, like Stil- 
well, had left SACSEA out of the picture. 

Receiving a copy of General Order No. 16 
belatedly on February 26, Lord Louis was dis- 
gruntled at not having been consulted earlier 
and was perturbed at the absence of any refer- 
ence to his command. He informed the British 
Chiefs of Staff of the circumstances and sug- 
gested certain modifications in control ar- 
rangements. The JCS should issue mission di- 
rectives simultaneously to the local commander 
of the B-29’s (Stilwell) and the supreme com- 
manders concerned (Mountbatten and Chiang 
Kai-shek). Stilwell would co-ordinate and issue 
mission directives. Local fighter defense would 
fall to the appropriate theater commanders; in 
SEAC Mountbatten would delegate this re- 
sponsibility through Peirse to Stratemeyer, and, 
since the latter was Stilwell’s air adviser, Stilwell 
would exercise full operational control over the 
B-29’s. This recommendation the British Chiefs 
of Staff indorsed to the JCS, and Sir Charles 
Portal added a personal plea to Arnold. Arnold 
tendered apologies through Stilwell to Mount- 
batten and promised the latter copies of future 
action papers. But he went on to describe to Stil- 
well a new directive on VLR control which the 
JCS were currently considering and which 
could not be reconciled with Mountbatten’s 
suggestions. 
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These incidents, recorded in the sober coded 
messages of the day—MATTERHORN was 
still top secret-—have the faintly humorous air 
of a squabble over protocol, and certainly the 
CBI was a theater in which protocol was taken 
seriously. But to the Washington planners the 
misunderstandings had a graver significance: 
they pointed up sharply the difficulties of co-or- 
dinating B-29 operations in the CBI under the 
existing command structure and with the per- 
sonalities involved. Thus the joint planners rec- 
ommended on March 2 that control of VLR 
units “be retained directly by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” This proposal differed sharply from 
Stilwell’s directive of January 5, which had re- 
cited that XX Bomber Command should op- 
erate under general directives of the JCS but 
under direct command and control of Stilwell. 
A new directive was approved by the JCS on 
March 7. Stilwell would command the U.S. 
Strategic Air Forces (VLR) in the CBI under 
operational control of the Joint Chiefs, co-ordi- 
nating appropriate operations with Mount- 
batten and Chennault and rendering to the 
project maximum logistical support possible. In 
the event of unresolvable conflicts, Stilwell and 
Mountbatten would appeal respectively to the 
United States and British Chiefs of Staff. With 
old-world courtesy, an apology to Mountbatten 
was included, and Stilwell was requested to 
“have Stratemeyer keep Mountbatten in- 
formed.” Once bitten, twice shy. 

In spite of this improvement in military 
manners, Mountbatten had little enthusiasm 
for the new arrangement. He (and Peirse) con- 
sidered the “command and control set-up for 
VLR bombing unusual’’ (so did the JCS); he 
asked for information copies on all important 
decisions (which had been promised); and he re- 
quested that Arnold “not send instructions to 
Wolfe direct’? (which ran counter to current 
plans for a Kharagpur-Pentagon teletype hook- 
up). But there was little time to fret over this 
directive, which was outmoded by the final de- 
cision on March 28 to set up a headquarters air 
force, with Arnold as commanding general. 
After the establishment of the Twentieth Air 
Force the Joint Chiefs on April 19 sent Stilwell 
still another directive which, I hasten to reassure 
you, is the last we need notice. Based on JCS 
742/6, the long document of April 6 which was 
analyzed earlier in this paper, this last directive 
sharply curtailed the responsibilities of the 
theater commanders. Because XX Bomber 
Command was assigned to the Twentieth Air 
Force and not to the CBI, operational control 
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(save in emergencies) remained with Arnold, 
and the responsibilities listed for Stilwell and 
Mountbatten were concerned with co-ordina- 
tion, administration, supply, and base defense. 

The command system of the JCS 742/6 was 
that under which combat operations began in 
June, but before that it had been challenged by 
both our Allies in the CBI. The British Chiefs 
of Staff, looking forward to RAF participation 
in the strategic bombardment of Japan after 
VE-Day, suggested on May 19 that Arnold be 
given control of all VLR forces but under di- 
rection of the CCS rather than JCS. This re- 
quest the Americans preferred to table until 
such time as the RAF should actually deploy 
its strategic bombers against Japan. 

The other challenge came from China. 
Chiang Kai-shek had accepted Roosevelt’s 
offer to send the Superforts to the CBI and was 
co-operating—at no financial loss, to use a 
politic euphemism—in providing the staging 
fields at Chengtu. The Generalissimo had sup- 
ported Chennault’s proposal to put the B-29’s 
under a “unified air command”’ in China. Now 
in April, under pressure from the Japanese in 
eastern China, Chennault was suggesting to 
Stilwell that MATTERHORN air transport 
allocation be diverted to the Fourteenth and 
that in an emergency the B-29’s be diverted 
from strategic to tactical purposes. It was under 
these conditions that Chiang Kai-shek insisted 
that he himself command the VLR project in 
China in the same fashion that he commanded, 
as Supreme Commander, the Fourteenth Air 
Force. Stilwell passed this information to Mar- 
shall with a comment that it was largely a mat- 
ter of face, which might be handled by diploma- 
cy, and Roosevelt apparently mollified the 
Generalissimo with a message describing the 
peculiar control arrangement which left com- 
mand in the hands of Roosevelt—so the radio- 
gram went—but which vested theater responsi- 
bilities equally in Chiang Kai-shek and Mount- 
batten. 

This message saved face and prevented any 
crisis; it could not make popular in the theater 
the idea of the Twentieth Air Force or the pres- 
. ence of its bomber command. Nor was the objec- 
tion to that command based wholly upon per- 
sonal and national rivalries. Stilwell, Mount- 
batten, and the Generalissimo had scheduled 
operations which taxed allocated resources, and 
MATTERHORN, for all its claim to self- 
sufficiency, was already impinging upon theater 
shipping, port capacity, supplies, and, above all 
else, upon the precious air lift into China. Even 
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before the Yawata mission, the Japanese drive 
in eastern China was to become so serious that 
Stilwell invoked his emergency powers tempo- 
rarily to divert MATTERHORN hump tonnage 
to the Fourteenth Air Force, and Chennault re- 
peated, as he was to continue to do, his plea for 
tactical employment of the B-29’s. 

In general, then, theater officers thought that 
with their more intimate knowledge of local 
conditions they could exercise a more effective 
control than could a Washington headquarters. 
This typically theater point of view was certainly 
as old as the Crimean War when in May, 1855, 
the laying of a submarine cable from Varna to 
the Sebastopol front completed the telegraph 
circuit to western Europe and allowed the gov- 
ernments at London and Paris to communicate 
with distant field commanders within a few 
hours. You may remember, perhaps, the reac- 
tions of those officers: how General Simpson 
complained to the English government of being 
routed out of bed at night to ponder over such 
messages as “Capt. Jarvis has been bitten by a 
centipede. How is he now?” and how General 
Larchey, serving the more mischievous govern- 
ment of Napoleon III, lamented that “they will 
be able to send orders and counter-orders from 
Paris which will shake the command of the 
army.”’ And they did. . 

An American military observer in the Crimea 
shrewdly reported the results and, in so doing, 
expressed with surprising accuracy what was to 
be the theater point of view in 1944. He wrote: 


The electric telegraph was another novelty in 
the art of war, first used in the memorable siege [of 
Sebastopol]. It was used for communicating the 
wants of the armies to their respective governments 
and was so far useful. For conveying the orders of 
the governments to their respective commanders 
(if I attach any weight to the opinion of officers at 
the seat of war) its advantage was somewhat ques- 
tionable. By it orders were sometimes given that 
more circumstantial information, only to be gained 
in sight of the enemy, would have shown to be highly 
inexpedient. 


Commanders in the CBI were dependent 
upon Washington and London for resources but 
were convinced that they knew best how to 
utilize those resources. The independent air 
force carried logistical and defense responsibili- 
ties that conflicted with current operations, yet 
denied those commanders a voice in operational 
control of a potent air weapon. Well may they 
have complained, like another French general 
when the independent air force was proposed in 
1918, “independent of whom—of God?” The 
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Twentieth’s chain of command did not run that 
high, but it had by-passed some important per- 
sonages in the CBI. Those of you who have 
read Chennault’s salty criticisms in his Way of 
a fighter (New York, 1949) are aware of what 
one general in the field thought of the new com- 
mand arrangement. 

But the global air force was not a plaything 
devised by Pentagon bureaucrats imbued with 
what was then called “globaloney.’”’ Logic and 
experience in Europe had suggested that unity 
of command when applied to strategic bombard- 
ment might transcend theater limits. The inci- 
dents to which I have referred and even more 
strikingly Chennault’s postwar memoirs sug- 
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gest that under an ordinary system of-control— 
if that in the CBI can so be described—the 
B-29 might never have been used in the mission 
for which it was designed and in which later it 
was to prove so conspicuously successful—the 
crippling of the Japanese war potential by a 
rigorously controlled attack on carefully chosen 
target systems within the enemy’s homeland. 
And those incidents may also suggest that 
formal command relations between Washington 
and field commanders may be modified or deter- 
mined by personalities. But that is a delicate 
question to broach on the morrow of Thursday, 
April 19, 1951. 
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The striking feature of these two excellent 
papers is their relevance to the present. 

Most notable is the fact that the Atlantic 
paper treats a coalition command, whereas the 
Pacific paper deals with a national command. 
It is further notable that all commands in the 
Pacific after 1942 were mainly fractional com- 
mands representing a single service of the 
United States. General MacArthur’s was pre- 
dominantly a United States Army Ground 
Forces command; Admiral Nimitz’ principal- 
ly a United States Navy Command; and the 
Twentieth Bomber Force was altogether, via the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, a command of the United 
States Army Air Forces. As these two papers 
exhibit, our command in Europe was rela- 
tively unified and efficient, while interservice 
as well as inter-Allied dissension weakened 
our effort in the Pacific. Thus it may be 
said that the crux of our current controversy 
over world strategy is whether, under the 
guidance of Pacific-minded military leaders, we 
go it alone without allies into a possible all-out 
war with the iron curtain countries or, under 
the leadership of Atlantic-minded military men, 
we further strengthen western Europe. 

A small amount of historical background will 
better throw these papers into focus. Shortly 
after the second World War broke in Europe, 
the president, who, by authority of the consti- 
tution, is commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, made a basic policy decision. It was, if 
possible, to limit the war to Europe in order to 
throw America’s vast industrial power behind 


the Allies in their struggle with Germany. Si- 
multaneously, the president decided that, if ef- 
forts to keep Japan out of the war were unsuc- 
cessful and if the United States were plunged 
into the conflict, then priority would be given 
to defeating Germany first. 

This decision was the foundation for Ameri- 
ca’s strategy through the second World War 
and has been continued since. Currently, if we 
possibly can, we are pledged to avoid all-out 
war, and this is essential to retain and increase 
our present Allies and to avoid giving credence 
to Russian propaganda that we are a mad 
people bent on world conquest. 

At the same time we must prepare, and are 
preparing, to fight; and just as we fed the major 
portion of our war potential into Europe from 
1941 through VE-Day, so today are we commit- 
ted to support the Atlantic Pact. This is a global 
decision, properly made by the president and 
written into treaty law by two-thirds of the 
senate. More important, it is, in the judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a sound strategical 
decision. It fulfils the basic military principle 
of concentration of strength and gives promise 
that Western culture and the large military po- 
tential of western Europe will not fall into un- 
friendly hands. Since western Europe today, as 
in the second World War, has top priority, mili- 
tary necessity—if no other reason—compels us 
to conduct holding operations in the Far East, 
which we and our Allies are now doing in Korea 
and elsewhere in that region. If and when 
western Europe becomes, in the phrase of our 
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secretary of state, an area of strength, then and 
only then will the arms and men be available 
further to strengthen the Far East. 

These two papers illustrate that during the 
second World War it was in western Europe that 
the United States achieved real unification, not 
only within her own service arms, but also with 
her Allies. It seems evident that a similar con- 
solidation of effort, rather than segmentation, is 
advisable in the present crisis. 
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Neither a good tactician nor a good strategist 
allows his foe, or his potential foe, to pick the 
battleground. While our current holdings in the 
Far East must be retained, western Europe re- 
mains the pivotal strategical area, and it is there 
that the Western world can most effectively 
mobilize, command, and exercise its military 
power. 
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BRITISH NEGOTIATIONS WITH AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS, 1915-1917: 
A STUDY OF BELLIGERENT TRADE CONTROLS 
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URING the period of American neutrality in 
D the first World War there were numerous 
frictions that arose out of British attempts to 
control overseas trade with Germany by a va- 
riety of measures known collectively as the 
“long-distance blockade.”’ It was inevitable 
that American firms exporting goods to the 
neutral states bordering on Germany should 
have felt the pinch and that they should have 
sought some mitigation of the effects of the 
British controls either by securing action on 
their behalf by the United States state depart- 
ment or, eventually, by coming to some direct 
arrangement with the British authorities. Prob- 
ably the most important of these agreements 
from the point of view of the financial interests 
involved was that concluded by the principal 
American meat packers on April 13, 1916 after 
long and, at times, acrimonious negotiations. 
The immediate aim of the negotiations, begun 
in January 1915, was to secure a settlement out 
of court of the packers’ claims to cargoes seized 
by the British in November 1914 on board the 
Norwegian ships the “Kim,” the “Alfred 
Nobel,” and the “Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,’’ and 
on a Swedish ship the “Fridland.”’ Beyond that, 
from the beginning the British hoped to secure 
a limitation of future shipments of packing- 
house products to northern European markets." 


The materials on which this article is chiefly 
based were obtained through the courtesy of the 
late Henry Veeder, of the law firm of Albert and 
Henry Veeder, Chicago, counsel for Swift & Co. All 
documents not otherwise cited are from his files. 
Other pertinent materials were secured at the 
Bibliothéque de la Guerre de Vincennes in Paris, 
and they will be used in greater detail in the author’s 
forthcoming volume on the Allied blockade of 
Germany, 1914-19. 


By the time these negotiations were seriously 
under way, it was clear that the blockade of 
Germany depended not only upon extensions of 
the recognized law of contraband but also upon 
a whole set of controls over neutral trade estab- 
lished through agreements reached by the 
British with neutral governments or their citi- 
zens. In the early months of the war there had 
been considerable argument between the British 
and neutral governments over the application 
of the rule of continuous voyage to conditional 
contraband, including, of course, foodstuffs. 
Under the Declaration of London of 1909 this 
rule applied only to absolute contraband, but 
the British order in council of August 20, 1914 
made conditional contraband destined to enemy 
armed forces or contractors known to be deal- 
ing with the enemy state liable to capture, re- 
gardless of the port to which the vessel was 
bound. The British contended that ports like 
Rotterdam were the chief means of access to a 
large part of Germany and that, after arrival in 
enemy territory, the entire stock of foodstuffs 
became subject to the control of the enemy 
government. The British still agreed that con- 
ditional contraband was liable to capture only 
when proof of its military destination was given. 
The difficulty carne over determining what was 
conclusive proof. The British sought to satisfy 
American protests in particular by issuing an 
order in council on October 29, 1914, which 
raised certain goods, such as hematite iron ore, 
pig iron, nickel, unwrought copper, lead, rub- 
ber, and mineral oils, from the conditional to the 
absolute contraband list but which also set up 
a new presumption of enemy military destina- 
tion for conditional contraband when there was 
no named consignee and the shipment was sim- 
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ply addressed “to order’’ of the consignor or his 
agents. The order in council stated that this 
presumption was rebuttable, so the effect was 
that the burden of proof was placed on the 
claimant. Thus conditional contraband goods 
consigned “‘to order’’ were assimilated to abso- 
lute contraband; it was only when these goods 
were directed to a named consignee that the 
rule of continuous voyage would no longer be 
applied. To require that the claimant in a prize 
court should prove the innocence of the cargo 
was certainly a new procedure. Many in Great 
Britain, however, regarded the order in council 
noi only as a concession to American opinion 
but also as a stupid blunder, for, to them, to 
allow shipments of contraband to go through to 
just any named consignee was simply to invite 
collusive transactions between ‘“(dummy”’ neu- 
tral consignees and enemy agents. 

It is with these conditions in mind that one 
approaches the British attempts, often success- 
ful, to reach agreements with neutral govern- 
ments or their citizens to control their overseas 
trade. In most of the latter cases the negotia- 
tions went forward with the knowledge of the 
neutral governments and, indeed, with their 
hopeful approval. It was, after all, frequently 
very convenient for European neutral govern- 
ments, when German pressure became too great, 
to be able to deny knowledge of special arrange- 
ments made with the British. The first of the 
accords were reached with trading associations 
in the border states, for example, the Nether- 
lands Oversea Trust, the Danish Merchants 
Guild, and the Danish Chamber of Manufac- 
turers, late in 1914 and early in 1915.2? Under 
these agreements, control was exercised directly 
by the associations over the goods consigned to 
them on behalf of their members and indirectly 
by the ever present power of the British au- 
thorities to seize on the high seas or detain in 
British ports goods which they felt were ulti- 
mately destined for Germany. A second type of 
agreement established guarantees against re- 
exportation to Germany of goods of British 
origin; in this class fell the accords made by the 
American Textile Alliance respecting wool and 


2 The most comprehensive studies of the opera- 
tions of these organizations are to be found in 
Charlotte A. VAN MANEN, De Nederlandsche overzee 
Trustmaatschappy (8 vols.; The Hague, 1935); 
Johannes HANSEN, Hovedtraek af Industriraadets 
Historie (Copenhagen, 1935); and Olaf KNupDSEN, 
Dansk Industriberetning, 1915-1918 (2  vols.; 
Copenhagen, 1921). 
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jute,3 and those made by several American steel 
companies respecting manganese. There was, 
however, a third type of agreement made with 
neutral exporters to regulate the disposal of 
goods of neutral origin at their source. The 
packers’ agreement was of this kind. 

The British seizures of the four ships in- 
volved in the ‘‘Kim’’ cases were made on the 
ground that consignments of conditional con- 
traband made by the six large packers—Armour 
and Company, Swift and Company, G. H. 
Hammond and Company, Morris and Com- 
pany, Sulzberger and Company, and Cudahy 
and Company—to their agents (representing 
about four-fifths of the cargoes) and certain 
other consignments to named consignees in 
Denmark were ultimately destined for the gov- 
ernment or armed forces of Germany. At this 
time the British were operating under the 
authority of the order in council of October 29, 
1914, which had, in answer to American pro- 
tests, rescinded the provisions of the order in 
council of August 20, in which the doctrine of 
continuous voyage was applied to conditional 
contraband. The October order, however, did 
set up a presumption that cargoes consigned 
“to order,’’ that is, without a named consignee, 
should be presumed to be destined to ‘“‘the 
armed forces of the enemy.’’ This presumption 
was rebuttable, but the burden of proof was 
put on the claimants. Although the British 
government maintained firmly that it possessed 
sufficient evidence to secure condemnation of 
these cargoes and others subsequently detained 
(eventually, cargoes on thirty-eight ships were 
involved) by a prize court, it was, nonetheless, 
willing to hear any reasonable suggestions that 
the claimants might make for a settlement be- 
fore the cases came to court. The British had 
secured through their censorship of cables what 
they regarded as undoubted evidence that the 
packers’ agents in Copenhagen and Rotterdam 
were still acting on behalf of correspondents in 
Hamburg, that some of these agents had 
established a “dummy” firm in Copenhagen, 
and that some of the goods were insured in Ger- 
many. Moreover, statistical evidence made it 
clear that, while direct trade from American to 
German ports had almost ceased, Danish impor- 
tations of packing-house products had risen 


3 The agreements between the Textile Alliance 
and the British government are dealt with in Ethel 
C. Puitutps, “American participation in belligerent 
commercial controls 1914-1917,” American journal 
of international law, XXVII (1933), 675-93- 
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many fold during the last months of 1914. On 
these four ships alone were carried about 
32,312,000 pounds of foodstuffs, some 
19,252,000 pounds of which were lard, whereas 
the annual average importation of lard into 
Denmark in the years 1911-12 from all sources 
was 1,459,000 pounds. It was by no means cer- 
tain, however, that this statistical evidence 
would be accepted by the prize court as proof 
that particular cargoes were destined to the 
German government. 

The position maintained by the packers from 
the beginning was that their trade with other 
neutral countries was entirely legitimate and 
that the British orders in council were contrary 
to international law. They realized, however, 
that continued British detentions of their goods 
would be expensive at best, and therefore they, 
too, were willing to negotiate. 

It was on January 24, 1915 that Alfred R. 
Urion, general counsel for Armour and Com- 
pany, arrived in London to represent the six 
packing houses and their subsidiaries. The best 
statement of his negotiations is to be found ina 
memorandum prepared by the British govern- 
ment sometime in October 1915, entitled “Kim, 
etc. summary of negotiations,’’4 although there 
were some points in it with which the packers 
found fault in a “Review of the British summary 
of negotiations with American packers,’’ which 
was prepared in December. Put briefly, the 
packers’ first proposal was that the British 
government should pay them the prices for the 
seized cargoes that would have been secured by 
the consignors’ agents in the open market at 
Copenhagen on the day when the goods would 
have arrived in the ordinary course of trade, 
and in return the packers would agree: (1) to 
cease making “to order’ shipments to any 
European neutral country; (2) to submit in- 
voices sworn to before British consuls at the 
ports of loading; (3) to publish at once the 
manifests of cargo on all ships sailing with their 
goods; and (4) to limit their shipments to their 
agents or to other buyers in Scandinavia to the 
average sales there for the whole of the year 
1914 plus so per cent. This whole offer was made 


4This document was sent as an enclosure in a 
note by Sir Cecil Spring Rice, British ambassador 
in Washington, to Robert Lansing, Oct. 6, 1915 
(United States, Department of state, Papers relating 
to the foreign relations of the United States, 1915, 
supplement (Washington, 1928], pp. 564-66) (here- 
after cited as “Foreign relations, 1915, supplement”’); 
but the enclosure is not printed. 
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on condition that the packers would be pro- 
tected by the British against other competition 
not similarly restrained.s 

The British found this proposition wholly 
unacceptable, for they pointed out that the 
market price at Copenhagen would include the 
landing, warehousing, and agency charges which 
had never been incurred by the packers for 
these cargoes; that the guarantees offered 
against “to order’ shipments might easily be 
nullified by shipping to named consignees who 
were merely agents for transmitting the goods 
to Germany; and that the whole proposal pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the packers were 
completely innocent of anything that might 
subject their cargoes to confiscation. It is indeed 
strange that, in regard to their promise to limit 
future shipments, the packers should have 
expected the British to accept the year 1914 as 
“normal,” and then to add 50 per cent to the 
amount. Already in their negotiations with 
northern neutral associations the British were 
adopting the principle that the amount neces- 
sary for domestic consumption should be cal- 
culated on the basis of the average imports for 
the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. During March 
and April various solutions were put forward by 
both parties that revolved mainly about prices 
and arrangements for the future. Urion com- 
plained later that he was sent from pillar to 
post among the various governmental offices, 
none of which, he said, would make him any 
definite proposal. In the meantime, the hearing 
of the prize cases was postponed until June 7, 
and in mid-May Urion returned to the United 
States to confer with his principals and the state 
department.7 

Conferences were held in Washington among 
the packers’ representatives themselves and 
with Sir Cecil Spring Rice and Sir Richard 


5 The text of Urion’s proposal was sent by Robert 
P. Skinner, American consul general in London, to 
Lansing, Feb. 25, 1915 (ibid., pp. 345-46). 


6Urion to Sir Edward Grey, July 9, 1915, ap- 
pended as Exhibit A‘ in “‘Review of British summary 
of negotiations.” See résumé of Urion’s letter, ibid., 
PP. 474-76. 

7F. J. Gardner (Swift Beef Co., Ltd.) to G. F. 
Swift, Jr., May 15, 1915. It is fairly evident that 
Swift’s legal representatives in London—Rawle, 
Johnston & Co.—believed that it would be better 
to accept substantially less than Copenhagen prices 
rather than let the cases go to the prize court, where 
the compensation received, if any, would almost 
certainly be even less. 
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Crawford at the British embassy. At the sug- 
gestion of these two men, Urion was authorized 
to reach an agreement on the basis of a pledge 
that the packers “were in a position to control 
at least go per cent of future exports to Euro- 
pean Neutral countries and would in the future 
confine shipments of Packing House products to 
Scandinavian countries to a quantity equal to 
the average quantity, exported to those coun- 
tries from the United States during the three 
years ending August 1st 1914 plus an agreed 
allowance for increase of population and other 
contingencies.’’® Once Urion was back in Lon- 
don, he maintained in a meeting of the London 
representatives of the American packers on 
June 11 that this allowance should tentatively 
be set at 25 per cent. The offer that this group 
of packers could control go per cent of the future 
shipments from the United States was, however, 
viewed with suspicion by R. Mair, head of the 
foreign sales department of Swift and Company, 
since he believed this might well lead to diffi- 
culties.'® In this he proved to be quite right. 

Urion apparently persisted in his next meet- 
ing with the British authorities to press for 
the payment of the Copenhegen “spot prices,”’ 
which amounted, for all the cargoes by then 
detained, to roughly £2,921,000.% Again the 
British, on June 23, countered with an offer to 
pay the United Kingdom prices plus 5 per cent 
or such other percentage as might be shown to 
be fair, but even this was on condition that all 
claimants to cargoes (that is, the Danish con- 
signees) and to ships must be parties to the set- 
tlement.” Later there was some hard feeling 
over this last proposal, for Urion was to insist 
that this condition was not put forward until an 
interview of July 7. In any case the packers did 
gradually and tentatively give ground on the 
matter of price; hence it seems that when their 
London representatives (Morrow for Armour; 
Simpson for Morris; and Mair for Swift) met 
with Alan Anderson on June 28, they appeared 

8 Urion to Grey, July 9, rors. 

® Rawle, Johnston & Co. to Swift & Co., June 11, 
IQI5. 

1° Mair to G. F. Swift, Jr., June 14, 1915. It was 
Mair who stated that Urion maintained that this 
basis for settlement had been suggested by Spring 
Rice and Crawford in Washington. 

™ Urion to foreign office, June 14, 1915. 

The report on this communication sent by 
Rawle, Johnston & Co. to Swift & Co., on June 25, 
1915 agrees with the section in the British “Sum- 
mary of negotiations.” 
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willing to accept a figure that represented the 
United Kingdom prices plus 15 per cent or, as 
an alternative, the c.i.f.—cost, insurance, and 
freight—price paid by Danish buyers for de- 
livery in Copenhagen, which would amount to 
£2,073,084.'3 In reality, neither of the parties 
favored this compromise, for the packers would 
still have to pay out additional sums to other 
cargo owners and to the shipowners, amounting 
to some £732,000; on the other hand, the 
British believed that the sale of the cargoes 
would bring no more than £1,300,000 in the 
United Kingdom market, and they were there- 
fore reluctant to pay much more than that to 
the packers. On July 7, however, they did offer 
to pay a round sum of £2,250,000 to settle the 
packers’ claims, and this represented the last 
stage in these negotiations. Urion departed 
without accepting the offer, and on July 12, 
1915 the prize-court proceedings finally got 
under way. 

Sir Samuel Evans gave his decision in the 
“Kim” cases on September 16.'4 In the judg- 
ment, Evans held that, while the statistics of 
imports into the Scandinavian countries were 
not to be in any sense conclusive upon the ques- 
tion of continuous voyage, they were considered 
to give “practical certainty to the inference that 
an overwhelming portion (so overwhelming as 
to amount to almost the whole) of the consign- 
ments of lard in the four vessels we are dealing 
with was intended for, or would find its way 
into Germany.” The court also considered that 
some of the packers’ agents who had formerly 
done business in Hamburg had moved to Copen- 
hagen, that a considerable part of the cargoes 
were consigned “‘to order,’’ and that a large part 
of the goods were packed in such a way as to be 
suitable for military use. Sir Samuel then went 
a step further and said that, since the distinc- 
tion between foodstuffs for civilians and those 
for the armed forces had disappeared in Ger- 
many, it was to be assumed that a large part of 
the goods was destined to the military forces. 
He denied that the crown had to prove an inten- 
tion of the shippers at the outset of the voyage 
that the goods should go to Germany; he con- 
sidered evidence from “surrounding circum- 
stances relating to the shipment of and dealings 
with the goods” as sufficient proof of enemy 
destination. Consequently, the claims of the 


13 Mair to G. F. Swift, Jr., June 28, rors. 


4 Lloyd’s reports of prise cases during the European 
war (10 vols.; London, 1915-24), III, 167-380. 
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American packers, with the exception of those 
made by Cudahy and Company, were disal- 
lowed; on the other hand, the cargoes claimed 
by Danish citizens were released. It was this 
decision that opened the door to the use of sta- 
tistical evidence to prove the enemy destination 
of particular cargoes and that led ultimately 
to the rationing system which became such an 
important factor in the Allied control of neutral 
trade. Indeed, it was from this time onward 
that the British had conspicuous success in 
reaching agreements with many neutral trade- 
associations. 

The packers were very much dissatisfied with 
this decision and maintained that there were 
serious errors of fact in the summing-up of the 
case.'5 Even now it is difficult to come to a con- 
clusion on the matter, for the British relied to a 
great extent on secret sources of information 
and on evidence gained from cable censorship. 
The legal representatives of the packers in Lon- 
don began immediately to prepare an appeal, 
while at the same time inquiries were made as 
to what means of pressure might be brought to 
bear in order to force the British government 
to a settlement.’® 

It was apparently the packers who made the 
first move to reopen negotiations. Chandler 


5 In a letter to G. F. Swift, Jr., on Sept. 16, rors 
Mair insisted that Evans had “cited all the argu- 
ments of the Crown and overlooked entirely any 
arguments which we have brought forward in our 
favour. The decision rests entirely upon the sus- 
picion that goods were intended for Germany, and 
the Judge holds that we were at fault in failing to 
bring proof that goods were not so destined... . 
When I was in Copenhagen, the other day, Mr. 
Peterman [Swift’s agent] assured me that he had 
strictly lived up to our instructions with respect to 
those consignments, to sell and deliver them ex- 
clusively in Denmark against payment there, and 
it seems outrageous that our goods should be con- 
fiscated on the theory that they were shipped to 
Copenhagen as part of a continuous voyage to 
Germany, and that we had sold some of them to the 
Enemy Government or Army.’’ However, in a letter 
to Swift on Sept. 17, 1915 Mair made the statement 
that Peterman and Stilling Anderson, another agent 
for Swift, “could make affidavits or even come to 
testify as to our actions in this respect. It is thought 
that even if we had those people in the stand, the 
Crown would ask for the production of our books 
showing the transactions in question, and as these 
books are in Hamburg, it might be detrimental to 
our case to have it known that our records of the 
Danish transactions were carried on our Hamburg 
books.” 
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Anderson, who had lately left the United States 
state department to re-enter his private law 
practice in New York, was retained by Armour, 
Swift, Hammond, and Morris to sound out the 
British embassy and, if circumstances were 
propitious, to begin discussions. On November 
14 Sir Cecil Spring Rice informed his govern- 
ment that the packers were ready to send a rep- 
resentative to London, provided that the bases 
of discussion were made known in advance. 
Ten days later Spring Rice informed Anderson 
that his government was agreeable, but it would 
prefer that Urion should not be chosen as agent, 
“owing to the circumstances connected with 
the previous negotiations.’’ In early December 
it was tacitly agreed that both sides would with- 
hold from publication any information concern- 
ing the detentions that might prove detrimental 
to the negotiations: the British to keep back 
data showing the activity of the German agents 
of some of the packers in Denmark and the 
packers to ask the state department to postpone 
sending a note, then in preparation, on the prize- 
court decision.'?7 The packers also made it a 


%6 The packers’ point of view was presented to 
the department of state in a letter signed by Veeder, 
Faulkner, and Walter to Lansing on Oct. 6, 1915 
(Foreign relations, 1915, supplement, pp. 561-64). 
Veeder sent Lansing a note dated Oct. 16, 1915 on 
the seizure of other cargoes in August and Sep- 
tember 1915, which explained in some detail the 
nature of the transactions involved. At about the 
same time an unnamed agent of the packers in 
London, who had been employed by Urion, drafted 
a ‘‘Memorandum on the Anglo-American situation,” 
dated Oct. 20, which was subsequently filed with 
Sir Edward Grey. The author of the memorandum 
stressed the political pressure which the packers 
could exert on the president to force new protests 
against British action, whereas, if the packers’ 
grievances could be settled, “the edge would be 
taken off’? American resentment. ‘‘The question,” 
the memorandum ran, “is not one of law but ex- 
pediency.” 

17 This situation is best described in a letter that 
Anderson wrote to Arthur Meeker on Dec. 8, rors. 
In reporting an interview with Spring Rice on Dec. 7, 
Anderson said: “He also said that they [the British 
government] had asked for his advice as to the ad- 
visability of making public now considerable data 
which they had collected, showing the activity of 
the German agents of some of the Packers who have 
located themselves in Denmark since the war began, 
and he had advised strongly against publishing 
anything which might prevent the negotiations or 
make it more difficult to enter upon them... . I 
have taken up with the Department of State the 
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condition of undertaking new negotiations that 
the cargoes involved in the ‘““Kim”’ cases should 
be included." When the four packing companies 
drew up their instructions for Anderson on 
December 109, it was agreed that he should ask 
for the c.i.f. prices, plus interest.*9 

Anderson arrived in London early in Janu- 
ary 1916 and had his first interview with Sir 
Edward Grey on January 12.° Grey informed 
him that the negotiations were in the hands of 
the contraband committee of the foreign office, 
which had appointed a special subcommittee, 
consisting of F. Leverton Harris, Alan Ander- 
son, and John P. Mellor, the procurator general, 
to deal with him. If satisfactory progress was 
not made, Anderson was told to return with the 
matter to Grey himself, who, Anderson said, 
recognized that a question of international 
policy was involved. 

From the beginning Anderson anticipated no 
great difficulty over the monthly quotas of 
packing-house products which the British would 
permit the packers to ship to neutral countries, 
and it was intended that the packers should 
distribute these quotas among themselves. But 
on the question of compensation for detained 
cargoes the way was as hard as ever. The British 


discussion of the form of the note to be sent in re- 
gard to the Prize Court decision, with a view to 
getting it agreed upon as soon as possible, but I 
think it would be unwise to have it sent until the 
question of negotiating for a settlement is deter- 
mined one way or the other. . . . For the same reason 
I told the State Department that I did not think 
it advisable for them to communicate to Spring 
Rice Mr. Urion’s summary and review of his negotia- 
tions with the British Government, copies of which 
I filed with the Department yesterday. 

“With the same idea in mind I got in communi- 
cation with Congressman Mann [James Robert 
Mann, Republican from Illinois and house minority 
leader], and told him that there was a possibility 
that the British Government would undertake to 
negotiate a settlement of the Packers’ cases at once, 
and that I would be glad to have him bear this in 
mind in connection with anything which was 
proposed to be done in Congress and that we would 
keep him informed of any developments.” 

*8 Anderson to Meeker and Urion, Dec. 13, 
1915. 

19 Veeder’s memorandum of a meeting in Chi- 
cago, Dec. 19, 1915, attended by Chandler Ander- 
son, Arthur Meeker, Edson White, G. B. Robbins, 
A. R. Urion, Charles J. Faulkner, Edward Morris, 
T. E. Wilson, E. F. Swift, G. F. Swift, Jr., and 
Henry Veeder. 

20 Anderson to Meeker, Jan. 17, 1916. 
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now tried to exclude the “Kim” cargoes and, in 
any case, at first insisted that they could by no 
means make so advantageous an offer on any 
detained cargoes as had been presented to Urion 
before the goods were condemned. All the old 
ground was retraced. In addition, Anderson 
pointed out that it was only by reaching an 
agreement that the British could make their 
blockade effective without meeting the objec- 
tion and resistance of the United States govern- 
ment.?" He made full use of the fact that the 
British government had just been under fire in 
parliament and the press for concessions it had 
made in agreements with the Danish Merchants 
Guild and the Danish Chamber of Manufac- 
turers, which had countenanced the exportation 
of certain goods to Germany in the exchange 
traffic so necessary to Denmark.” Anderson 
reminded Leverton Harris that in such circum- 
stances the blockade could not be maintained 
unimpaired against other neutral goods and 
that a successful conclusion of negotiations with 
the packers might silence the outcry. 

During February the haggling proceeded: the 
packers insisted on at least full c.i.f. prices, and 
gradually the British offers increased from 50 
to 70 to 80 per cent, and on February 18 Ander- 
son reported that he believed a prompt compro- 
mise could be obtained at 90 per cent of the 
c.i.f. prices.23 He was instructed to accept such 
an offer if nothing better could be done. Evi- 
dently something better was done, for when the 
fourteen points for the main agreement were 
handed to Anderson on February 26, they set 
the compensation for detained cargoes at 93 


2 Anderson to Faulkner, Jan. 20, 1916. 


2 Great Britain, 5 Parliamentary debates (Com- 
mons), LXXVI (1915), 1723-39; and (Lords), XX 
(1915), 670-93 and 695-744. The Daily Mail, the 
Morning Post, and the Evening Standard were most 
critical of the government’s handling of the Danish 
negotiations, but the Times and the Manchester 
Guardian were also much concerned. 

23It is possible that a little pressure from the 
French side had made the British more conciliatory, 
for on Jan. 28 Anderson wrote to Faulkner of having 
seen Henri Fromageot, of the French ministry of 
foreign affairs, who was then in London. Anderson 
told Fromageot of the packers’ offer to limit future 
shipments and of the value of this concession in 
strengthening the Allied blockade. Fromageot 
seemed to be impressed, and, when he understood 
that only the attitude of the British government 
about compensation stood in the way of an agree- 
ment, he said he would inquire about the matter 
at the foreign office. 
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per cent c.i.f.24 It was understood that recently 
detained cargoes were to be restored and that 
the packers would drop their appeal in the 
“Kim” cases and release the British govern- 
ment from all other claims then pending. In 
addition, the packers were to deposit £500,000 
as a subscription to a war loan. 

The 93 per cent c.i.f. offer was acceptable to 
the Chicago packers, and Anderson was so in- 
formed on March 1.5 The steps by which it was 
decided just which companies should join in the 
agreement are not quite clear, for the Sulzberger 
claims had been separated from the others in 
these negotiations since October 1915, because 
the British had some particularly damaging evi- 
dence against them; but for a time it appeared 
that all six of the companies would be required 
to participate. In the end Anderson accepted 
the proposed terms on behalf of Armour, Swift, 
Hammond, and Morris on March 14, and the 
British were left free to make similar arrange- 
ments with the others.* However, since al] the 
packers were not bound by one agreement, it 
was impossible to fix the percentage of Scandi- 
navian trade that each was to have or, indeed, 
to mention any total amount. This proved to be 
a blunder, for later complaints of the packers 
against the decrease in their trade caused by the 
agreement between the Norwegian Wholesale 
Provision Merchants Association and the Brit- 
ish fell on deaf ears. 

There remained only the final stages in the 
drafting of the agreement. The main agreement 
and most of the supplementary documents were 
signed on April 13, 1916 by Sir Eyre Crowe on 
behalf of the British, by Chandler Anderson for 
the four packers, and by Lloyd C. Griscom and 
W. F. Archer for Sulzberger. Cudahy did not 
participate. The packers agreed not to ship, or 
cause or assist or consent to the shipment of, any 
of their products directly or indirectly to any 
person in any country at war with Great Brit- 
ain. The packers thus renounced any right they 
might claim as neutral tradesmen to carry on 
business with the Central Powers. But, more 
than that, the packers agreed not to ship any 
goods to any neutral European country unless 
the goods were accompanied by a permit issued 
by the British government and were consigned 


74 Polk to Faulkner, Feb. 28, 1916, containing 
Anderson’s cable of Feb. 26. 

2s White to Faulkner, Mar. 1, 1916, enclosing 
text of cable to be sent to Anderson through the 
state department. 

26 Polk to Faulkner, n.d., containing Anderson’s 
cable of Mar. 15. 
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to some person approved by the British govern- 
ment. Here we find one of the first instances in 
which the British insisted upon recognition of 
their system of giving letters of assurance or 
navicerts to American shippers who wanted to 
send cargoes to Scandinavia with some degree 
of certainty that they would not be detained in 
British ports.27 The navicert system gave the 
British some advance control over cargoes be- 
fore they were put on the high seas, and at the 
same time it decreased the burden of belligerent 
action on neutral trade. It might be pointed out 
that an act of parliament of June 24, 1915 had 
made it possible for the government to prohibit 
the exportation from the United Kingdom of 
any article with a neutral European destination 
unless the consignee had been authorized by 
royal proclamation to receive such articles, Now 
by this agreement the British were able to ex- 
tend that system to American packing-house 
products. British control over neutral trade was 
thus increased at both ends of the route. The 
packers, moreover, agreed to comply with any 
conditions required of them by the approved 
importing associations in neutral countries and 
to sell their goods upon arrival at their destina- 
tion only when the purchaser gave such guaran- 
tees against re-exportation as should be noti- 
fied to the packers by the British government.8 

As had been contemplated during the nego- 
tiations, the agreement provided for rationing 
future shipments of the packers’ products to 
European neutrals, but the amount to be per- 
mitted was left to the determination of the Brit- 
ish government. In deciding the amount which 
might be sent, the government was to 
take into account the net average annual amount of 
goods of the nature of packing house products 
imported for home consumption from all sources 
into the neutral country before the present war, and 
also the amount (if any) of such goods received 
by any person in the neutral country from any per- 
son other than the Packers in any month or other 
period during this agreement prior to the month 
or period in respect of which an amount is to be 
determined. 

27 Concerning the origins and operation of the 
navicert system see H. Ritcuie, The “‘Navicert” 
system during the World War (Washington, 1938); 
and United States, Department of state, Papers 
relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 
1916, supplement (Washington, 1929), pp. 496-97. 

28 This was not a new procedure so far as goods 
destined to the Netherlands under consignment to 
the N.O.T. were concerned, for as early as Mar. 10, 
1915, Swift & Co. (Rotterdam) sent to Chicago a 
translation of the guarantee which they required 
from those who bought goods from the company. 
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By this statement of its obligations, the Brit- 
ish government protected itself against any 
claim of the packers to a right to export any cer- 
tain amount to any neutral country. It is of 
further interest to note that special provision 
was made for securing permits to send packing- 
house products to Russia via “a neutral coun- 
try’’—presumably Sweden—above the amount 
determined for that neutral country. The Brit- 
ish once more showed their anxiety to keep the 
way open to the re-exportation of goods to their 
ally, when at the same time they were insisting 
that neutral embargoes should be maintained 
strictly against exportations to Germany. 

Although the British avoided naming the 
amount of goods which the packers might ship 
to the Scandinavian countries and the Nether- 
lands, they did agree to an important limitation 
of the right of British merchants to export their 
packing-house products. It was provided that 
these exportations from the United Kingdom 
or British colonies or dominions to the neutrals 
in question should not exceed the normal pre- 
war export, exceptions being made where ex- 
ports were made in order to secure the reimpor- 
tation of manufactured products into the United 
Kingdom (for example, margarine from the 
Netherlands) or where such goods were released 
from a British prize court. 

The compensation given to the packers was 
set in the main agreement at £1,120,000, and, 
of this amount, £620,000 was to be paid at once 
and the balance six months after the termination 
of the war, with interest at 5 per cent. Whether 
the sum of £500,000 was actually subscribed as 
a war loan is not now known, but it would seem 
to be immaterial, since the British government 
did have the use of this money during the re- 
mainder of the war. The final articles of the 
agreement provided for the means of dealing 
with violations of the accord and for arbitration 
of disputes arising from its operation. At the 
same time, in a separate letter of April 13, sent 
by John P. Mellor to Anderson and Griscom, 
there was registered the agreement of the pack- 
ers to withdraw their appeals in the cases of'the 
“Kim,” the “Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,” and the 
“Fridland.”’ More important was the provision 
that a further sum of £634,937 should be re- 
leased to the packers, this amount representing 
75 per cent of the net price, or 50 per cent of the 
c.i.f. price, realized on the sale of the packers’ 
cargoes on forty-five other ships, a list of which 
was appended. This sum, together with that 
granted by the main agreement, amounted to 
93 per cent of the c.i.f. prices of all the cargoes. 
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Anderson explained that this peculiar arrange- 
ment was made “‘to avoid discrediting decision 
of Prize Court.’’ Beyond that, certain cargoes 
very recently detained were released to their 
owners. 

In a separate letter signed by Anderson and 
Griscom, the packers recognized that the object 
of the British government in making the agree- 
ment was to secure the regulation of substan- 
tially the whole of the packing-house trade from 
the United States to neutral European coun- 
tries. The packers agreed to co-operate in se- 
curing this object, in so far as their own ship- 


: ments were concerned, and, moreover, to com- 


municate immediately to the British any 
knowledge or suspicions concerning shipments 
by any other persons outside the agreement. 

To permit the operation of the part of the 
agreement on future trade, Crowe on April 19 
sent a list of approved consignees in the neu- 
tral countries of Europe, and on May 5 Craw- 
ford notified the' five companies of the amounts 
that they might ship collectively in May and 
June 1916. Thus in each of these months 450 
tons of meat could be sent to Norway, but none 
to Denmark, Sweden, or the Netherlands. Cas- 
ings might be sent as follows: 52 tons to Norway, 
8 tons to Denmark, 18 tons to Sweden, and none 
to the Netherlands. Lard exports were set at 30 
tons each to Norway and Denmark, 13} tons 
to Sweden, and 308 tons to the Netherlands. 
The quotas of raw materials for margarine were 
405 tons to Norway, 257 tons to Denmark, 90 
tons to Sweden, and 1,412 tons to the Nether- 
lands. 

There is no way of knowing on the basis of 
available materials how much faith the British 
government placed in this whole agreement. 
But it is very certain that, almost from the be- 
ginning, the execution of the agreement left 
much to be desired by both parties. The first 
complaints were made. by the British in the 
middle of June against the packers’ practice of 
making f.o.b. sales to brokers and other firms 
outside the April agreement, who then shipped 
the goods :to neutral European countries in 
amounts exceeding the allotments set by the 
British.29 The British government maintained 
that this practice was inconsistent with the 
packers’ obligations and threatened to reduce 
the allotments proportionately unless these un- 
limited f.o.b. sales were curtailed. When the 
matter was discussed in Washington, Chandler 
Anderson suggested that the British govern- 
ment was under an obligation to refrain from 


29 Crawford to the packers, June 14, 1916. 
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issuing navicerts to shippers outside the agree- 
ment before it could properly call upon the 
packers to curtail their sales.3° This the British 
declined to do. 

Instead, they hoped to control the situation 
by refusing navicerts to the packers themselves, 
on the assumption that if, as the British be- 
lieved, the packers controlled go per cent of the 
American export business in packing-house 
products, the packers would then be forced to 
cease f.o.b. sales. The packers were quick to 
point out that this would not solve the problem, 
for the brokers would be able to place their or- 
ders with small packing houses which had not 
hitherto engaged in the export business.3 It is 
indeed difficult to see why the British were un- 
willing to use the refusal of navicerts to prevent 
these brokers and ‘‘outside’”’ packers from ex- 
porting their goods, unless the British feared 
that such obvious discrimination would arouse 
the opposition of the state department to the 
whole navicert system. 

Throughout 1916 the chief complaint of the 
packers was that the British government had so 
limited the amounts of goods going to Scandi- 
navia and had placed such requirements con- 
cerning consignment to importing agencies that 
the packers were unable to maintain their sales 
at prewar levels. They insisted that in the April 
agreement they had been practically guaranteed 
go per cent of the trade in packing-house prod- 
ucts to. the northern European neutrals. But 
this the British by no means admitted. On June 
30, 1916 Crowe addressed a letter to Armour 
and Company, Ltd. (London), on this question. 
He readily admitted that the negotiations had 
been conducted on the basis of statements made 
by the packers that they controlled about go per 
cent of the export trade, but, said Crowe, 


this was a statement by the Packers of existing 
fact, not an undertaking by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the future, and in so far as it is not borne 
out by the present course of trade it is His Majesty’s 
Government and not the Packers who have cause 
for complaint. I am to point out that His Majesty’s 
Government are perfectly willing that the share of 
the present export trade of the U.S. to the coun- 
tries in question which falls to the Packers should 
correspond with the amount which they were in 
position to control, for it was on this assumption 
that the agreement was entered into, but if the 
Packers are not in a position with the special ad- 
vantages they possess under the agreement, to 
secure that proportion of the trade for themselves 


3° W. C. Davis to G. F. Swift, Jr., June 29, 1916, 
3! Mair to the foreign office, July 13, 1916; and 
Anderson to Swift & Co., Aug. 18, 1916. 
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His Majesty’s Government cannot secure it for 
them. 


Crowe vent on to say that the procedure had 
been for the British government to fix with 
someone in the importing country the amount 
of goods that would be permitted to reach that 
country. The packers were then free to secure 
that proportion of the business which they said 
they were in the habit of doing, with the added 
advantage that they were certain that all ship- 
ments made within their allotments would be 
permitted to proceed. 

The unsatisfactory situation persisted 
throughout the summer, and, it was only in mid- 
September 1916 that the British agreed that in 
countries where no neutral importing associa- 
tion had reached accords with them, the pack- 
ers’ allotments should in the future be fixed at 
about go per cent of the estimated quantities of 
packing-house products normally exported to 
such countries from the United States.3? At the 
same time the British agreed to try to discour- 
age shipments by outsiders beyond the margin 
of 10 per cent. 

This was only a partial solution, for the chief 
difficulty arose in neutral states where the Brit- 
ish did have agreements with importing associa- 
tions. Several questions concerning purchases 
by the Swedish victualing commission had been 
raised late in the spring of 1916, but a modus 
vivendi was eventually arranged.33 It was not 
until November that the problem of the pack- 
ers’ exports to Norway became acute, and then 
only after the British had concluded agreements 
with the Norwegian Oil and Paint Merchants 
Association, on September 26, and with the Nor- 
wegian Wholesale Provision Merchants Asso- 
ciation, on November 7/8, respecting importa- 
tions of oils, fats, and foods for domestic con- 


32 Anderson’s memorandum of a conversation 
with Crawford, Sept. 16, 1916. 


33 The British negotiations with the Swedish 
victualing commission followed on the detention 
in May 10916 of the “Liguria,” carrying in its cargo 
oils and fats consigned to the commission. The 
Swedish government refused to give any special 
guarantees concerning the use of these goods or of 
products derived from them. In retaliation the Brit- 
ish issued new regulations forbidding absolutely 
the exportation from the United Kingdom to Sweden 
of various goods, including raw materials for mar- 
garine. When a suitable compromise was made, the 
goods on the “Liguria” were released, and from 
November 1916 to February 1917 general negotia- 
tions were undertaken that led to a draft agreement. 
The latter was never signed because the German 
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sumption.34 On November 26 the packers were 
notified through the British embassy in Wash- 
ington that after December 1, 1916 all meat, cas- 
ings, lard, and compound lard destined for Nor- 
way must be consigned to one or the other of 
these two associations, and in every case the 
shipment had to be covered by a certificate is- 
sued by the association that it would accept the 
consignment and agree that the goods should 
be charged to its ration.3s However, Swift and 
Company soon found that, when its Norwegian 
agent, F. W. Holst, attempted to carry out these 
instructions, he was refused permits by the 
Provision Merchants Association to forward the 
packers’ December allotment.s° The packers 
then learned that the Norwegian food commis- 
sion had already bought such large quantities 
of meat in South America that the Norwegian 
quota for the next six months was filled. Late in 
December; upon inquiries made by the packers, 
the British foreign office admitted that the 
Norwegian purchases had been made from Eng- 
lish packing houses in the Argentine.37 The for- 
eign office was not prepared to intervene. It 
thus appeared that the American packers who 
had concluded the April agreement were to be 
almost entirely excluded from the Norwegian 
market. 

In a letter written by Leverton Harris to 
Anderson on December 27, 1916, in answer to 
the latter’s protests, the British position was 
once more stated.3* Leverton Harris asserted 


announcement of unrestricted submarine warfare 
materially changed conditions in Scandinavian 
trade (Eli F. HeckscHer [ed.], Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Iceland in the World War [New Haven, 
1930], pp. 86-88; and Karl HitpEBRAND, De svenska 
statsmakterna och krigstidens folkhushdllning, 1916 
[Stockholm, 1917], pp. 126-30). 

34 The texts of these agreements are in the papers 
of the French committee on restriction of supply 
and commerce to the enemy, at the Bibliothéque 
de la Guerre de Vincennes in Paris (“Documents 
numérotes,” No. 723). The British had had an 
agreement since Sept. 24, 1915 concerning the sup- 
ply of raw materials for margarine with O. Mustad 
and Son (ibid., No. 880) and had secured more far- 
reaching agreements with a number of regional 
associations of margarine manufacturers in March 
1916. These agreements appear to have controlled 
quite effectively that part of Norway’s trade in 
packing-house products. In February 1917 the 
French government adhered to most of these agree- 
ments (ibid., No. 819). 

3s Anderson to Faulkner, Nov. 27, 1916. 

36 Mair to Anderson, Dec. 11, 1916. 


37 Mair to Anderson, Dec. 29, 1916. 
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that the British government had not guaranteed 
any particular amount of trade to the American 
packers and that the government had honestly 
tried to fix the allotments so that the packers 
could have their norma] proportion of the trade. 
Once more the impossibility of inducing neu- 
trals to buy their supplies from any particular 
firms was stated. Leverton Harris proposed that 
the system of granting allotments to the packers 
should be abandoned in the case of countries in 
which the British government had agreements 
with importing associations, that is, Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway. The packers would be 
left free to ship as much of their products as they 
could secure permits for from the association in 
question, with the added condition that the 
packers should apply for and obtain navicerts 
in the ordinary way from the British embassy. 

Thus the British government was seeking to 
rid itself of any obligations which the agreement 
with the packers might have laid upon it in re- 
gard to packers’ exports to Dutch and Scandi- 
navian markets. The agreement had originally 
been made, as we have seen, not only to settle 
difficulties resulting from outstanding deten- 
tions, seizures, and prize cases but quite as much 
in order to secure some limitation of the packers’ 
future trade. Now it appeared that the British 
had evolved other means of dealing with Scandi- 
navian importations, means which were more 
certain in their effect and which involved less 
direct interference by the British government. 
The British were therefore quite willing to put 
aside that part of the agreement, which they no 
longer particularly needed and which had been 
an almost constant source of dissension between 
the two parties. The government, however, re- 
served the right to return to the then existing 
system, should it any time desire to do so. 

A meeting of the packers was held at the Chi- 
cago offices of Armour and Company on Janu- 
ary 29, 1917, during which it was decided to re- 
fuse the proposal made by Leverton Harris. It 
was decided, instead, to urge that allotments 
should be continued but that the packers’ prod- 
ucts should be consigned to their own approved 
agents in Norway to be sold on the open market 
there under the terms of the April agreement.3° 
This information was communicated to the 
foreign office through the embassy in Washing- 
ton, and there the matter rested, although on 
April 13 Sir Richard Crawford pressed Anderson 


38 Enclosure in Anderson to Faulkner, Jan. 24, 
1917. 

39 Text of telegram, drafted at a meeting of 
packers’ representatives, Jan. 29, 1917. 
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for a more formal reply to Leverton Harris’ 
letter. 

In the meantime, in the first days of April, 
Swift and Company learned from its Christiania 
agent that the Norwegian Wholesale Provisions 
Merchants Association had been very much dis- 
satisfied because the Norwegian food commis- 
sion had taken up the entire quota, thus pre- 
venting members of the association from im- 
porting any packing-house products for their 
own trade.4° Consequently, the association 
sought new arrangements whereby they might 
make some contracts with the Chicago packers, 
and to this the British had acceded. However, 
it was distinctly understood that the association 
might issue certificates for importation to any 
packer or broker; it was in no way obligated to 
buy from the packers with whom the British 
had concluded agreements. 

After the entrance of the United States into 
the war the packers’ agreement became of much 
less importance as a means of restricting the 
supply of foodstuffs to Germany, for all exports 
from the United States became subject to gov- 
ernmental control.4* The packers continued to 
get no particular benefit from the agreement in 
so far as marketing their goods in Scandinavian 
countries was concerned. It was for this reason 
that in September 1917 Armour and Swift de- 
cided to inform Chandler Anderson that they 
were willing to accede to the Leverton Harris 
proposal to cancel the allotment agreement, but 
that, at the same time, they wanted to be paid 
the remainder of the indemnity which, under 
the terms of the agreement, was due to them 
six months after the termination of the war.# 
Anderson approached Sir Richard Crawford on 
this whole question, and on October 29 the lat- 
ter wrote Anderson that in the opinion of the 
British government “the temporary interrup- 
tion of certain shipments to Northern European 
Neutral countries pending settlement of ne- 
gotiations now in progress, can hardly justify 
the view that the Packers’ agreement has be- 
come inoperative.”” Two days later Anderson 
reported that Crawford informed him even more 


4° Mair to Anderson, Apr. 4, 1917. 


« The presidential proclamation of July 9, 1917 
included meats and fats in the list of goods whose 
exportation was prohibited except under license 
(United States, Department of state, Papers relating 
to the foreign relations of the United States, 1917, 
sup plement 2 (Washington, 1932], II, 903-5). 


# Faulkner to Veeder, Sept. 14 and 29, 1917. 
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conclusively that “final arrangements had not 
as yet been agreed upon between the’ United 
States and Great Britain as to the regulation of 
shipments to neutral European countries, and 
until a satisfactory arrangement about this has 
been made, so that the British Government 
could be assured that the United States Govern- 
ment would relieve them*of the responsibility 
of preventing any of our [i.e., American] ex- 
ports from reaching Germany until after the 
termination of the war, they would be unwilling 
to cancel the Packers Agreement.’’ Anderson 
therefore advised that it would be inopportune 
for him to write to Leverton Harris about the 
cancellation. 

It is of interest to note that long negotiations 
were necessary after the Armistice and even into 
the year 1921 before the payment of the full in- 
demnity was arranged. The British government, 
to put the difficulty quite simply, contended 
that ‘“‘six months after the termination of the 
present war’’ meant six months after peace was 
concluded by Great Britain with the last of its 
enemies. Great Britain signed the Treaty of 
Sévres with Turkey on August 10, 1920, and 
the indemnity therefore became payable on 
February 10, 1921. It was only on April 11, 
1921, however, that the representatives of the 
packers in London received a check for £624,- 
315, being £500,000 with interest to April 2. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, although 
the agreement made by the British government 
with the American packers worked less well 
than agreements made with other neutral trad- 
ers, the negotiations leading up to the agree- 
ment and those afterward are indicative of 
British methods and British aims. The fact that 
the British made little effort to facilitate the 
execution of the packers’ agreement was due 
quite simply to British good fortune in securing 
a more effective agreement in Norway with 
traders who were more easily controlled; since 
the British already had effective guarantees 
from the two Danish associations covering 
Danish trade and with the N.O.T. covering 
Dutch trade, there was little more to be de- 
sired. The British government was able by late 
1916 to discount American protests against 
British policy, and, in view of the large and 
varied controls then developed—which together 
made the British blockade almost as effective 
as it could be short of American intervention— 
the continued disputes with the packers were at 
most a rather petty annoyance. 
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ong been well known to students of the 
Reformation and of the development of modern 
culture, reveal a remarkable breadth of knowl- 
edge and interest and a consistent devotion to 
high standards of scholarly integrity. In addi- 
tion to these qualities, which have won the 
respect of scholars, they are characterized by a 
felicity of style which makes them accessible to 
the wider public that he also wanted to reach. 
The extent of his achievement is made more im- 
pressive when it is considered that his career 
was not a long one and that he was engaged, 
during the greater part of it, in a struggle with 
physical frailty and ill-health." 

In a semihumorous description of himself, he 
once wrote: ‘Preserved Smith inherits his odd 
name from a long line of Puritan ancestors who 
bore it in the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. He 
owes the better part of his education to his 
father who grounded him in Latin and Greek 
and took him, as a boy of 14, tospend more than 
a year in Europe, during which period he col- 
lected much of the materia] for the books he has 
since written.”? Among these Puritan ancestors 
he found that all those about whom a judgment 
could be formed “were profoundly ‘religious 
persons of remarkably independent minds.’’3 
Members of no fewer than six generations had 
gotten into trouble because of their liberal views 
in religious matters. One of these was his fa- 
ther, Henry Preserved Smith (1847-1927), a 
well-known Old Testament scholar, whose 


Tix writings of Preserved Smith, which have 
1 


t For valuable help in preparing this article, I am 
indebted to Preserved Smith’s sister, Winifred 
Smith, of Vassar College, and to his daughter, Mrs. 
Cary Robertson, of Louisville, Kentucky. I am also 
under obligation to Wallace K. Ferguson, of New 
York University, who has kindly read the article 
and improved it in several places. 

2 American scholar, VI (1937), 127. All books, 
articles, and reviews cited in these footnotes with- 
out the author’s name are by Preserved Smith. 


3“Chronicles of a New England family,” New 
England quarterly, TX (1936), 418. 


studies in Germany had caused him to adopt 
certain views based on the higher criticism of 
biblical texts. These views, although common- 
places today, were at the time considered dan- 
gerously radical by the dominant party in the 
Presbyterian church, in which he had been or- 
dained. In 1892 he was suspended from the 
ministry for denial of the verbal inspiration and 
inerrancy of the Bible. Although he resigned his 
professorship in Lane Theological Seminary, he 
afterward held other academic positions, includ- 
ing that of head librarian and professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary.‘ 

Preserved Smith himself was educated at 
Amherst, at Columbia, where he received his 
Ph.D. in 1907, at the Sorbonne, and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. At Columbia he studied with 
James Harvey Robinson, and his work shows 
clearly the influence of Robinson’s conception 
of the nature and value of history. In a compari- 
son of their writings, the similarity in outlook is 
seen to be very pronounced. Both had a very 
high respect for the achievements of science, and 
both looked to it for hitherto undreamed-of 
improvements in human living. Both saw in the 
forces of conservatism, embodied in long-stand- 
ing institutions and in traditional beliefs about 
politics, morals, and religion, the foes of the 
progress which they envisaged. What unites 
them more than anything else, perhaps, is their 
deep devotion to the cause of human betterment 
and their desire to enlist in that cause by putting 
their knowledge at the disposal of society. Pre- 
served Smith, like Robinson, believed that 
knowledge of the past was one means of ameli- 
orating the present and brightening the pros- 
pects of the future. 

His doctoral dissertation revealed the direc- 
tion that his work would take and some of the 
qualities which were to distinguish it. It is a 
critical study of the Table talk of Martin 


4On Henry Preserved Smith see his autobiog- 
raphy, The heretic’s defense (New York, 1926), and 
the article on him by Julius A. BEwer in the 
Dictionary of American biography. 
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Luther.’ He examined the way in which Luther’s 
familiar conversation began to be noted down 
by his followers, discussed the reliability of each 
of the reporters, and showed how the text of the 
Table talk grew up and what would be necessary 
to make, for the first time, a really critica] 
edition. 

The dissertation shows a deep interest and 
sympathy for Luther, more for his personality 
than for his theology, Discussions of “The Table 
talk in literature’? and “The Table talk in his- 
tory,” tracing the references to Luther’s words 
in subsequent writers and historians, show a 
wide familiarity with modern literature. This 
was one of the distinctive features of Preserved 
Smith’s knowledge which enabled him, in other 
works, to give valuable accounts of opinion, 
through the last four centuries, of leading figures 
of the Reformation and of the Reformation 
itself. 

In rg11 he published the first edition of his 
biography of Luther,® described at the time as 
“the first adequate life of Martin Luther in the 
English language.”’? He starts with the general 


statement that the Reformation is the most im- 
portant fact in modern history, the chief symp- 
tom of the expansion of the human mind. 
Though in a sense inevitable, the Reformation 


was also due to the work of Luther, who, with 
all his faults and mistakes, was a very great 
man. At Worms he was fighting for the cause of 
human progress. Even in the Peasants’ Revolt, 
Preserved Smith claimed, Luther’s position was 
substantially justified, though he should have 
shown more sympathy and mercy to the rebel- 
lious peasants. Without Luther, a reformation 
would have been impossible. The Erasmian idea 
that a gradual change might have been as effec- 
tive as the violent revolt that did take place is 
based on a false conception of the way in which 
the mass of mankind is led. 

Throughout the book, long passages from 
Luther’s letters and other contemporary docu- 
ments are used. They help to produce the effect 
of bringing the reader, as it were, face to face 
with Luther himself, as he appeared to his 
friends who set down his conversation and read 
his letters. 


S Luther’s “Table talk”: a critical study (New 
York, 1907). 

6 The life and letters of Martin Luther (Boston, 
1911; 2d ed., 1914). The page numbers are the same 
for both editions. 

7See the review by E. E. Sperry, American 
journal of theology, XV (1911), 643-46. 
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We may, however, feel that we do not quite 
learn what manner of man Luther actually was. 
The reason is perhaps given, unintentionally, in 
the following statement of the author: “The 
deepest part of Luther’s life was his religion. 
Any picture which failed to give a strong idea of 
this would be like Hamlet with the prince left 
out.’’8 It is in this respect, however, that Pre- 
served Smith’s own life of Luther seems most 
deficient. There is no systematic discussion of 
Luther’s theology or religion. Though the au- 
thor devotes himself in detail to the great expe- 
rience of Luther in the cloister, when he evolved 
his conception of the meaning of Rom. 1:17 and 
his doctrine of justification by faith, he does not 
succeed in plumbing the depths of this expe- 
rience. Possibly the explanation is the rational- 
istic temper of Preserved Smith. He must have 
felt that Luther was concerned primarily with 
concepts that, to him, seemed completely un- 
real and hopelessly outworn, such as God, the 
devil, heaven, and hell. How, then, could he 
retain his conviction that Luther’s work repre- 
sented a great step in human progress? He seems 
to have solved this problem by adhering to the 
view that Luther’s accomplishments, in certain 
directions at least, were great in ways that he 
did not intend and even, to some extent, in ways 
that were utterly opposed to his intention. 

Preserved Smith had relatively little interest 
in political or economic history. His life of 
Luther is not a history of the German Reforma- 
tion, because the political and economic back- 
ground of the Reformation and its political and 
economic results are not given very close atten- 
tion. (It must be added that these matters are 
taken up at greater length in some of his other 
works.) His relative indifference to external de- 
tail is illustrated by the fact that there is not a 
single map included in any of his books. 

A characteristic trait in the works of Pre- 
served Smith, which already appears clearly in 
the biography of Luther, is his very low evalua- 
tion of the thought of the middle ages. Scholasti- 
cism is dismissed with contempt: ‘Mediaeval 
thought had progressed little, if at all, beyond 
Aristotle, who was regarded as an inerrant au- 
thority, but it had elaborated his rules of argu- 
mentation into fantastic extremes, at once dry 
and ridiculous.”’® The source for this rather hos- 
tile attitude toward the middle ages (which 
may, of course, have derived partly from his 
contact with Robinson) was probably his dis- 


5 Life and letters of Martin Luther, p. 336. 
9 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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trust of all revealed religion, which he saw as 
consistently opposed to human progress. 

In 1914 he published a second edition of his 
life of Luther, which kept the same text but 
added a new preface. This new preface presented 
modifications of his earlier opinions; and, since 
these modifications were not incorporated into 
the text, it may be a question whether he was 
conscious of the extent to which his views had 
changed in some respects. In any case, by 1914 
the Reformation no longer appeared to him, as 
he had said in the first edition, the most impor- 
tant fact in modern history, but a period of 
transition, distinct from modern times, which 
comprise only the last two hundred years. Here, 
as in other instances, he was very likely influ- 
enced by the work of Ernst Troeltsch.'° Luther 
is now seen as less enlightened than Erasmus 
and with less of the evangeiic spirit. His services 
in helping introduce free thought, skepticism, 
and modern undogmatic Christianity, though 
real and important, were unintentional. He did, 
however, break the “tyranny” of the Catholic 
church and, above all, contributed the greatness 
of his character. “His true originality is his 
character, his greatest work his life, his most 
remarkable achievement himself.’”’™ 

In addition to the biography of Luther, he 
helped to bring out, between 1913 and 1918, 
editions of selected parts of Luther’s Tadle talk 
and Correspondence. The selections from the 
Table talk, made in collaboration with H. P. 
Gallinger, were based on Preserved Smith’s 
research for his dissertation and aimed ‘“‘to bring 
new and important material to the attention of 
the English-speaking public,” in order to show 
“the atmosphere of Luther’s environment as 
well as the personal characteristics and opinions 
of the Reformer himself.”’” 

A more ambitious project was the publication 
of selected letters written by Luther and some of 
his contemporaries, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the history of the Reformation period. Of 
this work, two volumes appeared, the second in 
collaboration with C. M. Jacobs, covering, in 
all, the period from 1507 to 1530.'3 This collec- 
tion of translations, extracts, and summaries of 


1° Troeltsch’s views on this point are summarized 
by Wallace K. Fercuson, The Renaissance in his- 
torical thought (Boston, 1948), pp. 287-89. 

% Life and letters of Martin Luther (2d ed.), 
p. xviii. 

12 Conversations with Luther, trans. and ed. 
Preserved SmitH and H. P. GALiincerR (Boston, 
IQ1S), pp. XXVi-XxVii. 
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875 letters “aims to set before the public the 
history ...of the most momentous crisis in 
the annals of Europe.’’4 Far more than a con- 
ventional source collection, it is a work of pains- 
taking scholarship. All the letters are dated as 
closely as possible, and the task of dating them 
often required the most minute acquaintance 
with the careers of Luther and the other persons 
mentioned. Often dates are assigned which con- 
tradict those of previous editors. Writers and 
recipients of the letters, as well as some of the 
persons mentioned in them, are identified in 
compact notes, so that a summary is presented 
of the lives and importance of a great many 
major and minor figures of the period. A few 
letters are published for the first time. 

The culmination of Preserved Smith’s many 
years of study of the Reformation period, and 
perhaps the best book that he ever wrote, was 
The age of the Reformation, published in New 
York in 1920. It can be described as an account 
of the changes in the spirit of western Europe 
in the sixteenth century. Eastern Europe—Rus- 
sia, Poland, Turkey, Hungary, and so forth— 
are given little space, and then chiefly as they 
impinged on the West or were moved by forces 
from there. Political events, though carefully 
presented, are not a primary consideration. The 
central theme of the work is the Protestant re- 
volt, against a background of the economic and 
intellectual forces of the day. To an extent 
which is notable for a book of such broad scope, 
it is based upon a wide use of the primary 
sources of the period. It is enriched by the 
author’s ability to introduce, without ostenta- 
tion, some characteristic note of the age from 
materials which, in many cases, he had origi- 
nally published elsewhere. 

After an introductory chapter on the old 
world and the new, there follow eight chapters, 
organized chiefiy according to nations, which 
contain the narrative of the religious revolt and 
its political background. The last five chapters, 
perhaps the most original and valuable part of 
the book, contain a discussion of the civilization 
of Europe as a whole during the period. The 
chief topics are social conditions, the capitalistic 
revolution, main currents of thought, and the 
temper of the times. The concluding chapter, 


13 Luther’s correspondence and other contemporary 
letters. Vol. I, 1507-1521, trans. and ed. Preserved 
SmiTH (Philadelphia, 1913), and Vol. II, 1521-1530, 
trans. and ed. Preserved SmitH and Charles M. 
Jacoss (Philadelphia, 1918). 

4 Tbid., I, 5. 
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“The Reformation interpreted,” is an examina- 
tion of the trends in interpretation of the Refor- 
mation during the last four centuries. This chap- 
ter is not only a valuable contribution to the 
history of history but is itself an essay in the 
intellectual history of modern Europe. 

Possibly the greatest achievement of the 
book is its presentation, as a result of the labori- 
ous research and the imaginative power of the 
writer, of the very life of the age—the day-to- 
day activities and preoccupations of the differ- 
ent socia] classes. Through his mastery not only 
of the broad outlines of the period but of a mass 
of vivid detail, he was able to give some account 
of the eating and drinking habits of the people, 
the clothes they wore, and the prices they paid. 
The sumptuary legislation of the period gives 
valuable insight into the relations of classes and 
the operation of social conservatism. The posi- 
tion of women is considered. Of special interest 
to him were the questions of tolerance and free- 
dom of thought, of which he was a lifelong 
champion. The account of the witchcraft delu- 
sion is particularly eloquent and effective. 

In explaining the causes of the Reformation, 
he seems at first to be guilty of some inconsis- 
tency. His most frequent explanation of the 
meaning of the movement seems to be that it 
was an adjustment of religion to the needs of the 
age, an age of individualism, nationalism, and 
the rise of the power of money.*5 Protestantism 
was a change in religion to satisfy the demands 
of these social changes. But he also asserts that 
the Reformation was primarily a religious move- 
ment." The inconsistency, if it is one, may be 
resolved if the word “Reformation” is taken to 
mean a religious change induced by underlying 
causes of a nonreligious nature. In this view, 
Luther, although a religious thinker moved by 
religious impulses, was involved in a larger 
change that transformed not only religion but 
all other aspects of social life as well. 

Here, as elsewhere, he gave the greatest 
weight in causing historical change to material] 
factors. In fact, underlying all the other 
changes, he assumed biological laws, transform- 
ing man’s body and mind by processes which 
are not yet understood. Thus, as he plumbed 
the question of the causes of historical develop- 
ment, he found himself faced at last with the 
unknown.?7 

s For example, Age of the Reformation, pp. 4 and 
743-50. 

6 Tbid., p. 13. 

17 [bid., pp. 12-13. 
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Another appearance of inconsistency is found 
in his statement that the economic revolution is 
even deeper and more enduring than the Refor- 
mation, followed not many pages later by the 
judgment that the political and economic events 
are but the outer framework, while intellectual 
achievements form the most attractive and 
rewarding object of study." This is undoubtedly 
a contradiction, strictly speaking, but what he 
seems actually to mean can be clearly under- 
stood in the light of his own nature and outlook. 
It is an avowal that, although such forces as the 
economic may be basic, yet the matters which 
to him were of supreme interest were the in- 
tellectual. 

In The age of the Reformation there seems 
again to be an inability to grasp the full depth 
and importance of religious feeling. Religious 
motives seemed significant to him largely as 
they affected other concerns, which he judged 
more tangible. Thus justification by faith is 
based on a thought which to us is remote and 
was called forth by a question which is outworn, 
but it had supreme value in breaking the tyran- 
nical claims of the church. For Preserved Smith 
it was the humanist Desiderius Erasmus whose 
religion was the loveliest and most Christlike of 
the age. 

Like Erasmus, Preserved Smith was cosmo- 
politan in spirit, deploring the grosser manifes- 
tations of patriotism. This admirable quality 
caused him to overlook, to some extent, one of 
the most profound factors in modern times— 
the place of the national state. “Political history 
is that of the state; economic and intellectual 
history that of a different group.’”9 This state- 
ment betrays a neglect of the extraordinary 
power of the state in every aspect of modern 
life, including the economic and intellectual. It 
was for this reason, perhaps, that he failed to 
assess the great importance of Niccolé Machia- 
velli as the first man to reduce to systematic dis- 
cussion the theory of the modern secular state. 
He was content to repeat the familiar platitudes 
about Machiavelli: that he advocated all guile 
and hypocrisy and that he divorced politics from 
ethics. He also stated flatly that Machiavelli 
preferred a monarchical type of government, 
thus neglecting the republican characteristics 
of Machiavelli’s thought. 

If he failed to see the epoch-making signifi- 
cance of Machiavellifor the future, he also over- 
looked his connection with the past, which has 


8 Tbid., pp. 515 and 563. 
19 [bid., p. 451. 
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been shown by Allan H. Gilbert.?° In the same 
way he did not give due weight to the medieval 
sources for the republican thought of the age. 
He mentions John Calvin, Erasmus, and the 
French republicans as sources for this current of 
thought, without showing that the idea of 
limitation on the royal power was a common- 
place of medieval political theory. 

He seems to have agreed with James Harvey 
Robinson that objective history is history with- 
out an objective, and it is always clear that his 
sympathies in the struggle of Catholic and 
Protestant were with the reformers. For Luther 
he had warm praise, as always. For Luther’s 
opponents, he had a different tone: ‘‘What the 
church demanded was not harmony of thought 
but the abnegation of it.’’* His admiration for 
the Dutch in their revolt against Spain, as wellas 
his loathing of the Spanish Inquisition, is abun- 
dantly clear. His aversion to the Catholic church 
was based on his belief that it was a foe of free 
thought and tolerance. These ideals he cherished 
so highly that he bestowed his censure on men 
of all parties who were opposed to them. His 
judgment of Calvin, for example, is unsympa- 
thetic. For those who advocated freedom of 
thought, men like Erasmus and Michel de 
Montaigne, he had high praise. 

For the later work of Preserved Smith, it is 
revealing that he considers Nikolaus Coper- 
nicus’ book the most significant work of the 
century. The figure of the scientist emerges as 
the ideal of the scholar who had studied deeply 
the work of religious leaders and men of 
learning. 

In The age of the Reformation and ina number 
of articles, he stated his conclusions about the 
meaning and results of the Reformation. Always 
accepting Troeltsch’s view of the differences be- 
tween the Reformation and the modern world, 
he regarded it, nevertheless, as an important 
step forward, and Luther as one of the greatest 
of men. In the shift from the sacramental sys- 

20 See ibid., pp. 505-6; and Allan H. GiiBert> 
Machiavelli’s “Prince” and its forerunners (Durham, 
N.C., 1938). 

Age of the Reformation, p. 255. 

2 Tbid., pp. 743-50; “Luther: an appreciation,” 
American Lutheran survey, V (i917), 651-54; 
“Luther, 1517-1917,” Outlook, CXVII (1917), 
335-36; “The personal side of Luther,” Homiletic 
review, LXXIV (1917), 263-67; “The Reformation, 
1517-1917, Bibliotheca sacra, LXXV_ (1918), 
1-21; and “The Reformation historically explained,” 
Papers of the American Society of Church History, 2d 
ser., VII (1923), 111-30. 
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tem of the Roman church to the idea of justifi- 
cation by faith, he found a step in the age-old 
change from the external to the inward in man’s 
outlook. It was also an ethical revolution, sub- 
stituting the idea of individual responsibility 
for an outward mechanical system. The Refor- 
mation marked the gaining of spiritual and 
religious emancipation from the international 
state which the Roman church had come to be, 
exerting its power through compulsion. “‘Protes- 
tantism is the religion of private judgment and 
Catholicism that of authority,’’? though private 
judgment in religion was certainly not Luther’s 
desire for his followers. Luther’s example, how- 
ever, proved stronger than his words on the sub- 
ject, and, by claiming the rights of his own pri- 
vate judgment; he set a powerful precedent. The 
Reformation extended the freedom won by the 
Renaissance for some men into a broader reli- 
gious freedom for all. 

In other ways, too, it prepared for greater 
emancipations than its own. Preserved Smith 
took issue with the thesis of George Lincoln 
Burr that the leaders of the Reformation inter- 
rupted a growth of liberalism that had charac- 
‘erized some leading figures of the late middle 
‘ages.24 The Reformation, though not consciously 
rational in spirit, was a mighty solvent of all 
forms of conservatism and, in its overthrowing 
of accepted beliefs, led in time to the growth of 
enlightenment. ‘The worst that can be said of 
the Reformation on this score is that it did not 
actively espouse the cause of reason. Yet it has 
been easier for Protestants than for Catholics to 
assimilate the results of modern science and 
philosophy. 

Democracy as well as rationalism, he con- 
tended, owes much to the Reformation, though 
here, too, the result was not altogether intended. 
The doctrine of the excellence of the humblest 
Christian and the equality of all before God 
could not fail to have effects outside the religious 
sphere. Luther’s ideas were not democratic, but 
his methods were. He appealed to the people 
and won his case by the force of public opinion. 
Moreover, he voiced the first demand for com- 
pulsory free education. Calvinism, on the other 
hand, was actively republican from the first. 


23“‘The Reformation historically explained,” 
loc. cit., p. 121. 

24See George Lincoln Burr, “Anent the middle 
ages,” American historical review, XVIII (1912- 
13), 710-26; reprinted in Roland H. BAInToN, George 
Lincoln Burr: his life; selections from his writings, ed. 
Lois Oliphant G1pBons (Ithaca, 1943), pp. 378-94. 
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Politically, the Reformation reflected and 
reacted upon the growing national self-con- 
sciousness of the times, especially that of the 
Germans. It was the revolt of the Teutonic 
spirit, with its idealism, subjectivism, and in- 
wardness. Though it strengthened the state, it 
was not responsible for the growth of despotism 
and the idea of the divine right of kings. 

Protestantism harmonized with the growth 
of capitalism and the rise of the middle class. 
Protestant endeavor is oriented toward the 
things of this world. Under its influence piety 
became, for the first time, a matter of everyday 
duty. Preserved Smith accepted fully the thesis 
of Max Weber on the relationship between 
Protestant ethics and the spirit of capitalism. 
“Modern industrialism took its rise from other 
sources than Protestantism, but the ethics of 
the Reformers for the first time gave it a good 
conscience.’’s 

In some ways, however, following Troeltsch, 
he found the Reformation conservative, par- 
ticularly when contrasted with the rationalistic, 
enlightened spirit of the Renaissance. The best 
Italian thinkers had gone far beyond the re- 
formers intellectually. There was a fundamental 
opposition between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. By losing the support of the 
humanists, Protestantism abandoned the chance 
to become the party of progress. “In most of his 
ideas the Protestant is but a variety of the 
Catholic.” In another way, however, the 
Reformation carried on the work of the Renais- 
sance by vulgarizing it, extending it to other 
classes of society. 

This problem of the relationship of the 
Renaissance to the Reformation attracted the 
attention of Preserved Smith over a period of 
years. It was partly in an endeavor to find a 
solution to it that he wrote his biography of 
Erasmus.??7 It is warmly sympathetic. In Eras- 
mus, Preserved Smith saw the great exponent 
of sound learning and of rational piety, a moral 
religion without dogma, which seems to have 
appealed to him as the form of Christianity most 
acceptable to an educated man of the twentieth 
century. Asa follower of Jesus and as a foe of the 
tyranny of dogma, superstition, and persecu- 
tion, Erasmus seemed to him the most civilized 
man of the age, not a coward, as he has been 
called, but a man concerned, above all, with 


3s “The Reformation, 1517-1917,” loc. cit., p. 6. 

26 A ge of the Reformation, p. 625. 

37 Erasmus: a study of his life, ideals, and place in 
history (New York, 1923). 
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championing his ideals without violence. In an 
age of bitter conflict, it was his glory and his 
misfortune to be endowed with the rare ability 
to see both sides of the burning questions of the 
time. 

In spite of this, Preserved Smith stil] judged 
Luther, with all his dogmatism and coarseness, 
to be the greater man, who, in the crisis of the 
Reformation, “‘acted a nobler, more heroic, and 
also a historically more justifiable part than 
Erasmus.”’?8 Erasmus’ rejection of the Reforma- 
tion was, in the last analysis, a mistake and a 
misfortune for the cause of liberalism. 

The greatest merit of the book is to present a 
scholarly and detailed narrative of the inci- 
dents in the life of Erasmus, based on a complete 
mastery of the relevant material. It fails, how- 
ever, to place Erasmus adequately in the setting 
of his age. Though the fact is alluded to in pass- 
ing that other northern humanists were moti- 
vated by the desire to reconcile religion with 
reason and though some of the English human- 
ists with whom Erasmus had relations—notably 
Thomas More and John Colet—are discussed at 
length, Erasmus emerges as too much of an 
isolated figure. Northern humanism on the con- 
tinent did not consist entirely of Erasmus. 

In a letter to George Lincoln Burr, Preserved 
Smith expressed some dissatisfaction with hi} 
Erasmus,?9 which seemed to him less good than 
his Luther or The age of the Reformation. He felt, 
in the first place, that he had been too much the 
apologist for Erasmus. He also felt that the 
style was deficient, and, as a result of Burr’s 
criticism, he had come to see that the reason was 
the overloading of the work “with lots of de- 
tail.”’ In the final version of the book as it ap- 
peared before the public, these criticisms still 
apply. The biography of Erasmus fails to give a 
coherent and unified picture of the great hu- 
manist. The man does not emerge from the 
book as a real, living individual. 

In turning to the problem of the relationship 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, Pre- 
served Smith saw in Erasmus himself the resem- 
blances and divergences between the two move- 
ments. Both were a turning-back to the first 
century, the Renaissance to pagan antiquity 
and the Reformation to primitive Christianity. 
The conflict between them was that between 
Christianity and paganism. The two movements 
resembled each other not only in their return to 
antiquity but also in their revolt against scholas- 


28 Tbid., pp. 244-45. 
29 BAINTON, pp. 91-92. 
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ticism, in their individualism, in their reaction 
against asceticism and otherworldliness, and in 
their common origin in the cities and among 
the bourgeoisie. They conflicted because they 
both sought to dominate the spiritual and men- 
tal sphere of men’s interests. The final conclu- 
sion which he always reached, however, was that 
the two movements were fundamentally allied. 

Taking his work as a whole, it is fair to say 
that the Renaissance was not one of his major 
interests and that he was inclined, as time went 
on, to give it less and less importance. In his 
early books he held substantially to the view 
that the Renaissance was in some sense an 
awakening from medieval backwardness. He 
was, of course, well aware of recent develop- 
ments in medieval and Renaissance scholarship 
and knew that the middle ages were no longer 
looked upon as a period of darkness and that 
the Renaissance had come to be seen as a grad- 
ual change. In the Encyclopaedia britannica, in 
a supplement to John Addington Symonds’ arti- 
cle on the Renaissance, he brought Symonds’ 
views up to date and showed in what respects 
they had been superseded. Yet his own views 
sometimes seem strikingly close to those of 
Symonds, in the contrast which he draws be- 
tween medieval times and the spirit of the 
Renaissance.3° 

As he came to be more and more convinced 
of the supreme importance of scientific develop- 
ment in the modern world, the Renaissance 
faded into ufimportance for him. By 1930 the 
Renaissance seemed to him to mean simply the 
rebirth of classical antiquity and, thus defined, 
to have had little result “except some instruc- 
tion to the generation emerging from medieval- 
ism in the art, literature, morals, philosophy, 
and science of the ancient Greeks.’’ This was 
valuable but soon outgrown, and afterward 
acted as an oppressive force. The humanists 
opposed all progressive or emancipating forces 
in their own age except those for which some 
analogy could be found in antiquity.3: This is 
virtually a contradiction of his earlier statement 
that “there was a rebirth of the human mind in 
the 15th century.’’s? 

A few years after the biography of Erasmus, 
he published a useful little book on Erasmus’ 
Colloquies, showing their relationship to the 

3° “Renaissance,” Encyclopaedia britannica (14th 
ed.), XTX, 134. 

3" 4 history of modern culture, 1 (New York, 1930), 
7-8. 

32 “Renaissance,” loc. cit, 
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specific incidents and persons in Erasmus’-career 
and explaining their many revisions as a means 
by which Erasmus was able to keep up a running 
commentary on the affairs of the day.33 

Preserved Smith’s most ambitious project 
was a history of modern culture, planned in four 
volumes. To this heroic undertaking he brought 
certain exceptional qualifications, the chief of 
which was the extraordinary breadth of his in- 
terests and knowledge. One of his chief interests 
was the progress of science. His knowledge in 
this field was quite remarkable, and he had a 
gift for lucid exposition which could make 
difficult scientific subjects understandable to 
the lay reader. His imagination had been deeply 
stirred by the progress of scientific discovery, 
and he looked forward to “the apparently dis- 
tant but no less certain consummation when 
men shall dwell together in a single great so- 
ciety, governed by justice and animated by 
scientific ideals.’’34 

To his history of modern culture he brought 
also an abiding interest in art, about which he 
had written in a few earlier works. His attitude 
toward art can be seen in the following words 
from The age of the Reformation. Writing of 
Renaissance art, he said: “The significant thing 
about art, for the historian as for the average 
man, is the ideal it expresses . . . for us, not be- 
ing professionals, the content of the art is more 
important than its form.’’35 In accordance with 
this point of view, he went on to present the art 
of the Renaissance chiefly as an expression of 
the love of life which he found to be a charac- 
teristic of the period, in contrast to “‘the ascetic 
gloom and terror of the Middle Ages.’’36 

This conception of the importance of art, or 
one very much like it, has been severely criti- 
cized by Herbert Read, as he finds it exemplified 
by H. G. Wells, who said that “artistic produc- 
tions...are the ornaments and expression 
rather than the creative substance of history.” 
Read holds, in opposition to this view, that art 
is ‘‘one of the original elements which go to form 
a society.”’37 From this point of view Preserved 


33 A key to the “Colloquies”’ of Erasmus (“Harvard 
theological studies,” Vol. XIII) (Cambridge, Mass., 


_ 1927). 


34 Review of F.S. Marvin (ed.), The evolution of 
world-peace (Nation, CXIV [1922], 372-73). 

35 P. 674. 

© Thid., p. 695. 

37 Herbert Reap, Ari and society (New York, 
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Smith, in looking to art simply for illustration 
of what he had already conceived to be true of 
the society of a given period, was underestimat- 
ing its importance in the history of culture. His 
discussions of art, moreover, although he ac- 
knowledged that it had some connection with 
the spirit of the age that produced it, made no 
serious attempt to relate it to the intellectual 
forces of the time, as has been done for the 
Renaissance in the works of Erwin Panofsky 
and Otto Benesch.38 In this way he may have 
neglected an opportunity to arrive at a deeper 
understanding of the forces of the periods which 
he studied. 

If art was for him chiefly illustration, reli- 
gion—Christianity in particular—was almost 
entirely superstition. This view he expressed in 
some early articles on New Testament criticism 
and a small book on Christian theophagy. As 
men become less religious, he asserted, they 
progress. “The further back we go historically 
the more religious do we find our ancestors; the 
story of progress has been one of constant 
secularization.’’39 He was much impressed with 
the universality of the myth of the dying and 
rising god and saw the Christian story as just 
another example. In fact, he denied entirely 
not only the Resurrection, as one would expect, 
but the Last Supper and the Passion as well, 
seeing them as inventions of Paul. Paul’s con- 
ception of Christ, worked out mystically with- 
out relation to the historical facts of Jesus’ 
career, was based chiefly on “‘the primitive and 
widespread vegetation or initiation myth of the 
dying and rising god.’’4° He agreed with those 
scholars who regard Paul as the true founder of 
historic Christianity. 

These were some of the preconceptions with 
which he came to the most elaborate work of his 
career. Of the four projected volumes of the 
History of modern culture, two actually ap- 
peared.4* They covered the period from the 


38 Erwin PANorsky, Studies in iconology: hu- 
manistic themes in the art of the Renaissance (New 
York, 1939); and Otto Benescn, The art of the 
Renaissance in northern Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 
1945). 

39.A short history of Christian theophagy (Chi- 
Cago, 1922), p. 23. 

40 ‘‘A new light on the relations of Peter and 
Paul,’ Hibbert journal, XI (1912-13), 744. 

4A history of modern culture. Vol. I, The great 
renewal, 1543-1687 (New York, 1930); and Vol. II, 
The Enlightenment, 1687-1776 (New York, 1934). 
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year 1543 to the end of the Enlightenment, for 
which he chose 1776 as a convenient terminal 
date. It is a history of culture conceived as the 
history of the intellectual class and its achieve- 
ments in thought and art. Nevertheless, de- 
velopments affecting the larger body of the 
people are not neglected; attention is given to 
law, morals, and manners, as well as to super- 
stition and persecution. The work is confined 
chiefly, according to the author’s expressed in- 
tention, to the north Atlantic peoples, though 
in the volume which deals with the Enlighten- 
ment, more is said about Russia, which at that 
time was coming into closer contact with the 
West. 

His view of history was, as before, that it was 
primarily a record of man’s adjustment to his 
environment. He gives great weight to scien- 
tific and technical inventions, which are the 
means by which this adjustment takes place. 
From these advances proceed social, economic, 
and intellectual changes—the causes of political 
changes. Elsewhere in the book he says that 
politics and economics are the secondary effects 
of man’s intellectual life, and not long after 
comes the assertion that an economic shift is 
always followed by an ethical and cultural revo- 
lution.# It is hard to see how all these views are 
to be reconciled. 

In any case, he makes his point of view very 
clear in the body of the work. It is based upon 
the conviction that the growth of science is the 
most important event in the history of modern 
culture—in fact, perhaps the most important in 
all history. The dates in which he encloses his 
volumes are illustrative. The first volume opens 
with the year in which Copernicus’ book, On the 
revolutions of the heavenly spheres, and that of 
Andreas Vesalius, On the structure of the human 
body, were published. The date which divides 
the two volumes is that of Isaac Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. Science, according to Preserved Smith, 
is man’s truest and perhaps his only knowledge 
and the most valuable instrument of culture. 
In the light of this conclusion he examines care- 
fully and at length the important developments 
in scientific knowledge during the period under 
consideration. The chapters on science are ad- 
mirably clear. Another valuable part of the 
work is the summary of the effects of scientific 
developments on the thought of the age, includ- 
ing the sometimes difficult course which these 
discoveries had to run before their general ac- 
ceptance. An example is the story of the vicissi- 


#@ Ibid., I, 17, 3, and 8-9. 
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tudes suffered by the Copernican hypothesis 
and its defenders, such as Galileo. 

It was his belief that the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus and Vesalius were sudden, after a period 
of stagnation. Here again appears a sign of his 
prejudice against the middle ages. Thus he 
states that during the medieval period “anarchy 
prevailed,” as a hindrance to scientific advance, 
and that the pessimistic, self-distrustful, other- 
worldly attitude of the time was another such 
barrier.43 

Although it may have been primarily his ani- 
mus against religion that lay back of such 
statements, it was not religion alone that he 
contrasted unfavorably with science. Philoso- 
phy and political science, he said, are little more 
than rationalizations of men’s wishes. Eco- 
nomics is a pseudo-science. Morals are simply 
the result of economic conditions and are 
evolved and defended in the interests of a par- 
ticular class. Historians are also guilty of ra- 
tionalizing, but most of them at least aim at 
objective truth. Aesthetic judgments are rela- 
tive and changeable. 

Imaginative literature, like art, is assigned a 
somewhat subordinate place. The only original 
and creative products of the press, in his judg- 
ment, as far as thought and subject matter are 
concerned, are works of science. For all other 
works, it is style alone that keeps them alive. 
Imaginative literature is popular because it 
flatters men’s interest in themselves and their 
pride in their own group.‘4 

Literature, therefore, he uses largely to illus- 
trate other elements of culture. Henry Fielding, 
for example, receives but one paragraph, while 
characters from his novels are used liberally to 
express typical views of the period. Lawrence 
Sterne receives one sentence, and Tristram 
Shandy is not even mentioned. Much is said 
about John Milton in Volume I, but none of it is 
in the chapter on literature. John Donne and 
Thomas Browne are also omitted from this 
chapter. Browne is elsewhere disposed of as “a 
second-rate Montaigne.’’45 

Art is discussed as reflecting the mind of 
Europe. Rembrandt is the great expression of 
protestantism in art. Jan Vermeer of Delft re- 
ceives less attention than men who were his in- 
feriors as artists, possibly because they were 
found more usefu] for illustrative purposes. 
Nothing is said of Pieter Bruegel, “the greatest 
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artist of the Netherlands in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’’# whose work has been fruitfully analyzed 
by Otto Benesch in its relations to the thought 
of the age. An amusing example of Preserved 
Smith’s neglect of certain aspects of aesthetic 
feeling and taste is his assertion that the new 
appreciation of rugged scenery toward the end 
of the Enlightenment was the result of better 
roads and better police.47 

Culture is thus conceived of as the sum of 
those interests which exercise the reason, and 
the place of emotion and imagination seems 
rather small. Naturally enough, therefore, he 
regarded the Age of Reason as a very great step 
forward in the progress of mankind and as a 
revolution in the history of thought. It was a 
period, he said, when men found in science new 
standards of truth and applied reason to every 
aspect of human activity. It was the eighteenth- 
century rationalists who first vanquished super- 
stition and intolerance. His judgments of the 
figures of the period are based exclusively on 
their position in the conflict over the great ques- 
tions of religious liberty and the rights of reason. 
Voltaire, therefore, becomes in a sense the hero 
of the second volume. Frederick the Great, be- 
cause of his tolerance and enlightened views, is 
praised more highly than he has been by some 
other historians. 

One reason for this high praise of Frederick, 
perhaps, is that Preserved Smith was not judg- 
ing him from the political point of view. Po- 
litical matters, in fact, occupy a very small 
place throughout, as is appropriate for a work 
of this type, although the author does point oit 
that “perhaps the rise of nationalism should be 
included among the formative factors of mod- 
ern culture.’’48 However that may be, little more 
is said of it. Similarly, the rise of republican 
ideas and of representative government, par- 
ticularly in England, receives relatively little 
attention. There is evidence, however, that 
these matters would have come in for more de- 
tailed study in the later volumes of the work, 
dealing with the recent centuries, in which 
nationalism and democracy have become major 
factors in thought. 

The third volume would have extended to 
1859, the last one to 1914. He had already 
sketched out a preliminary draft of parts of five 
chapters of Volume III. They represent a very 
early stage of the work, and it is impossible to 
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know how much they would eventually have 
been altered before being presented to the pub- 
lic. For that reason, they will not be quoted 
directly here. They are valuable, however, in 
showing the direction the work would have 
taken, in adding to what we already know about 
the range of his learning and interests, and in 
revealing aspects of his point of view not to be 
obtained from his published work. These notes 
are in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Cary 
Robertson, through whose kindness it has been 
possible to read them and to summarize them 
here. 

In accordance with his view of the impor- 
tance of democracy in modern culture, he de- 
votes his second chapter—after the usual intro- 
ductory chapter—to a discussion of America. 
The emergence of the United States after the 
Revolution he considered a fact of such enor- 
mous importance that it seemed to him to 
demand first place. This chapter is concerned 
primarily with the ideas which the new nation 
had excited, both at home and among foreign 
observers. The third chapter deals with ideas of 
liberty. Its first section is about republicanism 
in America. His praise for the Declaration of 
Independence and for Thomas Jefferson is ex- 
pressed in superlatives. The value of the Dec- 
laration, he declares at one point, is greater than 
ever in the face of contemporary tyranny—this 
was written in the days when Adolf Hitler and 
Benito Mussolini held sway. The sincerity of 
his devotion to the ideals of liberty and even the 
words he uses here remind one strongly of his 
colleague Carl Becker, and they bear witness 
to his live concern with contemporary issues. 

This third chapter also discusses the ideals of 
the French Revolution, British conservative 
thought, with particular-reference to Edmund 
Burke, the British radicals, and aspirations for 
liberty in other countries. The fourth chapter, 
which deals with the industrial revolution, has 
sections on the classical economists and the 
socialists and a short section on the foundation 
of sociology by Auguste Comte. The fifth chap- 
ter, not complete, is concerned with the subject 
of history, which enjoyed enormous prestige in 
the period under consideration. He considers 
Edward Gibbon in this connection, while ad- 
mitting that Gibbon belongs to the Enlighten- 
ment, and proceeds to the liberal and Romantic 
schools, including the great American historians 
of that day, W. H. Prescott, George Bancroft, 
and John L. Motley. Another section, projected 
but not written, would have been devoted to 
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the important subject of historical method, and 
here Leopold von Ranke and B. G. Niebuhr 
would have found their place. The chapter ends 
with a long discussion of the idea of progress, as 
found in the thinking not only of the Marquis 
de Condorcet but also of German, English, 
and American writers. 

Other matters to be discussed in the third 
volume were the Romantic movement in litera- 
ture, music, and art and the rise of nationalism. 
He had expected that the third volume would be 
the most interesting so far, and even the little 
that was done shows how widely he had read 
and how well he appreciated the richness of the 
material. In addition to the names already 
mentioned, those of De Tocqueville, Shelley, 
Byron, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Heine, Adam 
Smith, Owen, Fourier, Dickens, Macaulay, 
Guizot, Carlyle, and Schiller are taken at ran- 
dom from the notes. Goethe would no doubt 
have received considerable attention, as would 
Mozart and Beethoven. One can understand his 
eagerness to write this volume and can regret 
the fact that he never completed it. ; 

In the last volume some of the subjects 
treated would have been the work of Charles 
Darwin and its impact, socialism, and realism 
in literature and the arts. This list, of course, is 
highly incomplete and is based on hints found 
in the notes for the third volume. He had for 
many years been preparing to write the fourth 
and final volume, as is attested by notes of his 
which are still in existence, dealing with various 
topics in the period beginning with 1859. These 
notes are in very fragmentary form—references 
to books, clippings, occasional outlines or even 
connected discussions of varying length, and 
the like. The topics covered include music; 
American, English, Russian, French, Italian, 
and German literature; painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; laws and morals; education; phi- 
losophy and psychology; biology, medicine, 
astronomy, chemistry, mathematics, and phys- 
ics; historiography; and social thought. Some of 
the names encountered—these are only a few— 
are Brahms and Debussy, Marx, Henry James, 
Emily Dickinson, Tolstoy, Oscar Wilde, Yeats, 
George Eliot, Ibsen, Flaubert, D’Annunzio, and 
Henry Charles Lea. 

The History of modern culture is in some 
respects unique; an eminent French scholar has 
called it one of the rare works which see the 
problem as a whole.49 To have conceived such a 
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work was in itself courageous; to have finished 
half of it was an amazing feat; and, had it not 
been for his untimely death, he would have 
crowned his achievement by completing it in a 
few more years. The book has its obvious limita- 
tions, but, for the most part, they are not pe- 
culiar to its author. He was affected by the same 
trends that had colored the thinking of many 
other scholars and intellectuals in the last few 
decades of the nineteenth century and the first 
years of the twentieth. They were convinced 
that natural science had a complete explanation 
for all the phenomena of existence and that its 
methods, applied more or less indiscriminately 
in every field of thought and activity, would 
solve the problems of society. Their conception 
of science, moreover, was based on the belief 
that everything that exists consists of matter, 
which, in turn, was conceived of as something 
hard, firm, and tangible. For historians this 
materialism seemed to be enforced by the 
teachings of Marx and Freud about the sources 
of individual conduct and social change. It was 
natural, therefore, for Preserved Smith to adopt 
a scientific, positivist, materialistic point of 
view. He believed that in science there existed 
a form of knowledge that could give valid and 
objective information and that all other types 
of thought were, by comparison, relative and 
provisional. In spite of his keen appreciation 
for all forms of artistic creation, he seems to 
have regarded it as ornamental rather than 
basic to society. Religion, at least in its organ- 
ized forms, he felt to be a consistent enemy to 
human progress. These views became more 
pronounced with the passage of time. The re- 
ligious revolution of the sixteenth century, 
which at one time seemed to him the greatest 
event of modern history, was not even a part of 
his history of modern culture. Though a foe of 
religious intolerance, he himself was not always 
open-minded toward religion. 

About philosophy, too, he was somewhat 
dubious, and it may well be that his work would 
have been improved by a more conscious and 
consistent philosophical position. It might have 
aided him, for example, in avoiding the contra- 
dictions which appear in his books. There are 
also errors of fact and mistakes of judgment in 
the History of modern culture which arise from 
the obvious fact that nobody can know every- 
thing. Nevertheless, when all this has been 
said, it remains a monumental work. It has not 
yet been surpassed. The book which eventually 
supersedes it will be the better for this one. And 
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it is very likely that it will not be the work of 
one man alone. 

But the most extraordinary fact is perhaps 
that the History of modern culture, though his 
largest work, is not his life-work or even his 
most important book. By the time he was forty 
he had already accomplished enough in the 
field of the Reformation to have constituted a 
major achievement if he had never written an- 
other line. His life of Luther has not yet been 
superseded as a one-volume biography in Eng- 
lish.8° Together with his other writings on 
Luther, it presents a more complete picture of 
the great reformer than any other American 
scholar has given. The biography of Erasmus, 
too, has not yet been superseded in any lan- 
guage, and, since P. S. Allen died without writ- 
ing one, it may wait quite a while for a successor. 
The age of the Reformation remains the best one- 
volume survey of the period in English. He also 
published numerous articles on the Reformation 
period and some documents which had not ap- 

-peared in print before. 

In spite of his great achievernent, he was a 
genuinely modest man. He was unfailingly 
thoughtful and considerate. To his graduate 
students he paid the delightful compliment of 
treating them as though they were easily ca- 
pable of doing work on the same level as his. His 
whole attitude toward others is well expressed 
in these words of his daughter, speaking of his 
views on the freedom of women: “He always 
and quite simply believed that men and women 
were equally bright and should be equally free.” 
This equality which he felt should prevail be- 
tween the sexes was his guiding principle in 
other relationships as well. He was eager to 
praise and more than reluctant to censure. 

There was a humor about him which found 
expression in his writings, in his personal rela- 
tionships, and in the classroom, where it is to 
be feared that some of it was wasted. His Cor- 
nell undergraduates did not always respond 
adequately to his observation, in speaking of 
the German humanistic sodalities, that the 
Germans were afraid to face culture single- 
handed and so they hunted it in packs. They 
were a little more appreciative, however, when 
he called Catharine of Aragon “Charlie’s aunt.” 
In his notes for a course in historical method 
which he used to give, under the heading 
“Choice of a subject,” he says, in effect, that the 

5° This article was written before the appearance 
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choice of a subject is like that of a life-work or 
a wife: it is often settled by accident. 

His works have played a large part—larger 
perhaps than that of any other one man—in 
forming the conception which American college 
students of the past few decades have had of 
the Reformation, either directly through the 
use of his book, or through textbooks for larger 
fields whose writers have used his works. It is 
fitting that he should have an influence in the 
schools because he regarded education as the 
noblest activity of man.s' He believed in the 
ideal of liberal education, saying that the col- 
leges should teach men how to live well even 
before teaching them how to do their jobs well. 
“A college is above all things a place devoted to 
the enterprise of learning.”’s 

As long ago as 1913 he advocated the same 
sort of general education which has since been 
adopted by many American colleges and uni- 
versities. He visualized it in the form of a course 
which should co-ordinate all studies. It should 
present students with the whole picture of the 
universe revealed by modern science and should 
also include the evolution of the earth, human 
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history, and various humanistic and social 
studies, with philosophy to synthesize the 
whole. Thus equipped, the student would be 
better able to take his place in the great cause 
of human progress. A quotation from his article 
on the subject will express the ideals he always 
pursued and the spirit in which he pursued 
them:s3 


We who have seen the most glorious vision and 
the most stupendous drama ever revealed to the 
eyes of any generation, have so caught the spirit 
of that eternal battle that nothing seems to us so 
well worth while as to do our part in it. With this 
spirit, not at all by emotional artifice, but simply 
by showing the facts as they appear to us, we must 
inoculate our students. We must train them, as 
Cromwell’s soldiers were trained, to march like 
machines but to fight like maniacs. Let us make 
them as efficient and as well equipped to do their 
work as the engines in our locomotives, but let us 
not forget to kindle that inner fire without which 
they remain inert and useless. Both ends can and 
ought to be accomplished simultaneously: the one 
by the daily drill of the classroom, the other by 
such coordination of liberal studies as shall give 
our young men that vision without which the people 
perish—the vision of the evolving universe. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


53 “The unity of knowledge and the curriculum,” 
Educational review, XLV (1913), 344. 
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IXTEEN years have elapsed since the coal, 
S the steel, and the people of the Saar were 
handed over to the Third Reich; six years sepa- 
rate us from the collapse of Adolf Hitler and the 
occupation of the Saar area by Allied forces, 
who found this “more than any other battle 
zone a mere heap of rubble.” (In May 1945 mili- 
tary government units of the U.S. Fifteenth 
Army took over the area as a part of the district 
Saar-Palatinate-Hesse, to be relieved in July by 
the French.) In spite of all the change and de- 
struction, which transformed Berlin, Le Havre, 
and Saarbruck (where 43 per cent of all houses 
were demolished),? the Saar problem in 1951 is 
still so close to being the strictly national ques- 
tion it was in 1919 that the publications con- 
cerning it may safely be classified according to 
the country of origin. “Is it possible, in fact, to 
find with any people such unanimity of all par- 
ties, all circles, from the first to the last of its 
citizens, as well as among its ministers?’’3 one 
of the leading Saar experts of France proudly 
exclaims in regard to the topic. To this rhetorical 
question one may answer with the official Saar 
Communist declaration: “There is no German 
political group, from the extreme left to the 
extreme right, that would agree to the political 
separation of the Saar territory from Ger- 
many.”4 These two statements require some 
qualifications, however; they cannot, for ex- 
ample, be applied to the Saar territory itself, 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
the Social Science Research Council for a generous 
grant-in-aid that enabled him to secure some of the 
material reviewed in this article. For some other ma- 
terial he is much indebted to Hans Rothfels and 
several European friends, who gave printed and oral 
information during a visit to the Saar in 1951. 


2 This is the most conservative figure to be found. 
Abel Verdier, director of the chancellery, French 
foreign office, in a kind communication of Dec. 8, 
1949 to the present writer estimated the damage as 
constituting 80 per cent. , 


3G. ANpRE-FRrrBourG, “D’un plébiscite 4]’autre, 
1935-1947,” Fait du jour, No. 52 (1947), p. 16. 


where at least three sharply contrasting ten- 
dencies exist—pro-French, pro-German, pro- 
autonomist. A discussion of some significant re- 
cent material, then, must as a minimum give the 
floor to spokesmen of France, Germany, and the 
Saarland proper (as it is now called). A more ar- 
bitrary selection might be made as to the re- 
maining countries that take an interest in the 
issue. Only American material is considered 
here. This limitation seems defensible not only 
because other sources are not as yet easily avail- 
able in this country but also because of the 
powerful position of the United States in west- 
ern Europe. 

The first characteristic of the writings on the 
Saar since 1945, in so far as Europe is concerned, 
is (as has been said) the continued domination 
of national interest. Another characteristic of 
the European documentation pertains to its 
presentation. Some of these documents exist 
only in mimeographed form and may prove un- 
obtainable for many a later researcher. In one 
case, where at least the cover is printed, a semi- 
official publication is distributed with a title- 
page that bears a glaring mistake, thus creating 
a bibliophile rarity, which, without the shortage 
of paper and funds, might never have reached 
its two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
readers. The pathetic fact that a European re- 
search agency, which is gathering data on the 
previous peace settlements to prepare the next, 
has no access to the most elementary works® 


4“Entgegnung der Kommunistischen Partei des 
Saarlandes,” Das Memorandum der Regierung des 


; Saarlandes und die Entgegnung der Kommunistischen 
, Partei des Saarlandes (‘‘Materialien zur Saarfrage,”’ 


Vol. IV) (Stuttgart, 1949), p. 37. 


5 The title cited in n. 4; it actually reads Das 
Memorandum der Saarregierung des Saarlandes und 
die Entgegnung der Kommunistischen Partei des 
Saarlandes. 

§ Personal communications from German Bureau 
for Peace Questions. The Bonn govern:nent received 
the library of the former foreign office in March 
1951, while the German archives are still being 
withheld. 
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helps to explain other deficiencies in those 
publications, such as certain shortcomings in 
the scholarly apparatus. 

A third characteristic bespeaks both change 
and continuity. French writers still distinguish 
themselves through the Latin heritage of ora- 
tory and irony, while Germans still appear 
erudite but terse. American mastery of the 
topic under observation, however, has evolved 
since the days when a president of the United 
States without contradiction accepted the diplo- 
matic ruse that the Saar numbered 150,000 
Frenchmen.’ Perhaps Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes was unaware that the war of 1870 
started, after playing with fire on both sidés,® 
with a French invasion of the Saar area, when 
he declared: ‘The United States does not feel 
that it can deny to France, which has been in- 
vaded three times by Germany in 70 years, its 
claim to the Saar territory, whose economy has 
long been closely linked with France.” Con- 
fronted by Byrnes’s occasional ‘charming in- 
difference for the past,” a French diplomat ar- 
gues that “this indifference for a good reason 
does not cause any disturbance in America. 
The past of the new continent is so empty that 
the historians must beat their brains out to 
people it.’** Under these conditions France’s 
friends in general and the secretary of state in 
particular (the Frenchman continues) cannot 
well understand life in Europe and especially 
the Franco-German problem. But even without 
Sarah Wambaugh’s classic work on the Saar*— 


7That Wilson believed Clemenceau’s figure— 
again cited by ANDRE-F Rr1BoURG in “Les Etats-Unis 
et la Sarre,’’ Fait du jour, No. 19 (1946), p. 14— 
follows from his objection to “giving 300,000 Ger- 
mans to France’? (Edward Mandell House and 
Charles Seymour [eds.], What really happened at 
Paris [New York, 1921], pp. 464-65). In 1919 the 
Saar actually had over 650,000 inhabitants. 

8 See Robert Howard Lorp, The origins of the 
war of 1870 (Cambridge, Mass., 1924), p. 9. 

9United States, Restatement of U.S. Policy on 
Germany, address by the secretary of state delivered 

‘in Stuttgart, Germany, Sept. 6, 1946 (“Department 
of state publications,” No. 2616, “European series,” 
No. 13 [Washington, 1946]), p. 15. 

10 ANDRE-FRIBOURG, “‘Les Etats-Unis et la 
Sarre,” loc. cit., p. 2 (“se battre les flancs’”’ is the 
suggestive term used). 

™ Sarah WamBaucu, The Saar plebiscite (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1940). For a critical view, see Helmut 
Hirscn, “The Saar plebiscite of 1935,’’ South Atlantic 
quarterly, XLV (1946), 13-39. 
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whose mistakes the present writer is the last to 
overlook—recent publications on the Saar, in- 
cluding a study undertaken under the auspices 
of the state department and reviewed below, 
are of such high caliber that today the United 
States, certainly, can no longer be blamed for 
ignorance. 

The writings of the late André-Fribourg on 
the Saar (to which we have already referred), 
aside from their national bias, deserve commen- 
dation. The series of monographs, published in 
his magazine, Fait du jour, form together a 
short history of the Saar. Basing his account in 
part on personal experience or other less-well- 
known sources, he succeeds in producing a 
picture whose clarity many, no doubt, will ap- 
preciate and whose arguments the student of 
Saar history will read with consideration, even 
if André-Fribourg’s constant claim for the in- 
corporatica of the Saar in the French union 
must be classified as imperialistic. 

A similar mine of information is the bulletin 
of the Association frangaise de la Sarre, in which 
one finds short factual articles on “what France 
has accomplished in the reconstruction of a 
devastated country” ;'3 why, since Germany did 
not pay enough for the Saar mines, France had 


32 Pertinent studies of about twenty-four pages 
each, which are followed by shorter pieces (some with 
data on contemporary Saar developments) include: 
“La Sarre et la France,’’ No. 7 (1946), with informa- 
tion on André-Fribourg’s role; “Comment Hitler a 
reconquis la Sarre,” No. 22 (1946), with extracts 
from General Andlauer’s report on the French occu- 
pation of the Saar, 1918-27; No. 23 (1946), followed 
by election returns for Saar mayors, 1946; “Rési- 
stance et noyautage (la bataille pour la Sarre),”’ No. 
24 (1946), followed by data on the dismissal of 37 per 
cent of investigated civil servants; ‘Comment on 
truque un plébiscite,’’ No. 25 (1947), with data on 
André-Fribourg’s remarkable role; “La ‘grande dé- 
ception,’ ’’ No. 35 (1947), with eyewitness reports on 
attitudes of Saarlanders toward France; “Du char- 
bon a six sous la tonne!’’ No. 40 (1947), with argu- 
ment that Pierre Laval’s sale of Saar mines is in- 
valid; General ANDLAUER, “Rédle militaire de la 
Sarre,’’ No. 41 (1947), pp. 8-12; “La IVe Reich 
passe a l’offensive,’’ No. 47 (1947), on Msgr. Rudolf 
Bornewasser; ‘‘Les ‘Musspreussen’ retrouvent leur 
ame,’ No. 53 (1947), with a comparison of the 
Allied treatment given to Saarland and Samland. 
All studies, with the exception of the small but im- 
portant contribution by Andlauer, are by André 
Fribourg. 


13 No. 1 (1946); see also No. 7 (1947) and others. 
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to shoulder the reparat’»ns herself ;*4 what steps 
France is taking to foster cultural relations with 
the Saar;'5 how one thousand Saarlanders “who 
could not be won for the democratic ideal’’*® 
were expelled, while others testify to the gen- 
erosity of France.'? Reviews of the German and 
Saar press increase the research value of the 
bulletin, whose own viewpoint is that the Saar 
must be “totally, definitely, politically and 
economically separated from Germany.”* Jean 
Revire (Robert Herly), the vice-president of the 
association, in a more elaborate article, “La 
Sarre, la France et l’Europe,” published by 
Monde frangais, retraces the failures of the 
French in the Saar from 1919 to 1935, contrast- 
ing them with the successes achieved since the 
downfall of Hitler. Terming French imperialism 
“a reflex of caution’*® and denouncing pan- 
Germany, be it that of Weimar or of Bonn, he 
now simply requests complete autonomy for the 
Saar as a French condition for European union. 

More significant for the history of the past 
than the preceding publications is the pamphlet 
La France et le probleme sarrois?® by the author 
of other Saar studies, Gauthier Gebelein, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Association 
francaise de la Sarre. It is not, in the English 
meaning of the words, “une étude précise’’ (as 
André-Fribourg calls it).2" There is no scholarly 
apparatus whatsoever, and sometimes Gebelein 
obviously follows political considerations rather 
than the canon of historical method,” which his 
compatriots have helped so much to perfect. 
He himself admits that his brochure is meant 
merely to stimulate further investigation. Nev- 


No. 2 (1946). The contrary opinion of an 
American expert is discussed below. 
Ss Nos. 3, 6, and g (1947); and others. 


© No. 5 (1947), Pp. 2. 

17See the outspoken address by Mrs. Max 
Braun of Nov. 15, 1947 (No. 8[1947]). The existence 
of conflicting views within the same party is illus- 
trated by No. 13 (1948). 

%8No. 2, p. 2. The bulletin ceased publication 
with No. 14 (1948). 

19 XVII (1950), 364. Herly was gracious enough 
to provide the present writer with a typewritten ex- 
posé, ““Le mouvement francophile en Sarre,’’ which 
he helped to direct. It is to be hoped that the report 
of this eminent leader of the francophiles, which de- 
picts the difficulties of the movement, will be pub- 
lished soon. 

20 Paris, n.d. [about 1946]. 

2 “Comment on truque un plébiscite,”’ loc. cit., 
Pp. 23. 
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ertheless, some of the data he communicates 
and some of his interpretation denote a deeper 
understanding of the events of 1935 than some 
of the more academic writings. Moreover, sev- 
eral of Gebelein’s charges concerning the sus- 
picious character of the vote have since been 
confirmed.?3 

Gebelein, moreover, correctly emphasizes 
the influence of the social system prior to 1914 
and, again correctly, begins the second phase of 
intimidation in the Saar with the resistance 
movement of 1923, without indicating, howev- 
er, that it was partly caused by French imperi- 
alism. To state that “all evil done in the Reich 
by the Nazis had been inflicted by the good and 
pious republicans’’4 on the Saarlanders before 
1933 is, on the other hand, somewhat exag- 
gerated. Nor should someone who lived in the 
Saar probably maintain that its governing 
commission “did not attempt to act,’’5 as his- 
tory knows of few statesmen who were more ac- 
tive in fighting national socialism than the 
British chairman of that commission. This pro- 
French writer has since been expelled from the 
Saarland. 

The most important individual contribution 
to the Saar question is due to the noted Quai 
d’Orsay official, Abel Verdier. His memoran- 
dum on France and the Saar is the equivalent of 
André Tardieu’s famous report of 1919 and, like 
it, consists of two parts. Part I lists historical, 
military, economic, ‘and even political rea- 
sons,’ for France’s claims to the Saar. The 
remarkably objective historical narrative, reach- 
ing from the second part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the occupation of the Saar by French 


22 As when the bragging of a drunken National 
Socialist that he participated in the faking of the 
1935 ballots becomes an undisputed part of the 
narrative (which, to repeat, contains no references) 
(GEBELEI, p. 35). 

23 Especially in a letter to the present writer by 
the former Saar minister of justice, Heinz Braun, 
dated Aug. 4, 1947. This testimony, which cannot 
be fully presented in a review article, includes, be- 
sides many other specific charges, the statement that 
formal protest was made to and received by the 
League of Nations council (cf. WAMBAUGH’s asser- 
tion, “That the status quo leaders made no formal 
protest to the League Council is proof that the re- 
sult was unanswerable” [p. 316]). 

24 GEBELEIN, p. 16. 

3s Ibid., p. 18. 

2 P. 1. I quote from the undated typewritten 
copy that Verdier was good enough to communicate 
to me during a field trip to Paris in 1947. 
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and American units in 1945, concludes that at 
the future peace conference one should merely 
refer to one indisputable fact: that the Saar has 
been a contested area for three centuries and 
that, except from 1815 to 1919 and 1935 to 
1944, France “has always been present there.’’?? 
Among the military considerations, based in 
part on the experience in the war of 1939, the 
natural line of defense which the Saarland con- 
stitutes and the importance of the steel output 
for French armaments are stressed. The econom- 
ic aspects discussed include the trade relations 
between France and the Saar, the latter needing 
the former’s Lerraine food and iron ore supply 
and selling to her its coal. In the political argu- 
mentation the most remarkable passage is de- 
voted to a critical appraisal of the vote of 1935 
and criticizes likewise the international Saar 
government for having permitted the parties of 
the Liberty Front from 1919 to 1935 “‘to culti- 
vate unitary tendencies and to depend closely 
upon Berlin centers,”?* which is perhaps not an 
entirely democratic-minded criticism. 


The second part rejects the annexation of a 
people and—in significant contrast to the 
mythological ‘‘150,000 Frenchmen’”—presents 
the Saarlanders as “Germanic by race, language, 
and mores.’”9 To this diplomat, therefore, the 
adherence of the country to the French union 
becomes a long-term goal. To achieve it, he 
urges his fellow-countrymen to respect the pe- 
culiarities and the dignity of the Saarlanders 
and concludes: “By leaning upon the mass of 
the people, who love liberty and peace, and not 
on the vested interests [féodalités d’intéréts], once 
the best servants of Prussian or Nazi imperial- 
ism, we shall achieve this end and thus gain one 
of the most tangible compensations for what the 
war has cost us.” 

A fairly complete official history, Trois ans 
de présence frangaise en Sarre, analyzes “the 
work accomplished by the French Saar services 
in the different fields.”’3° Text and tables picture 
the evolution of the political life in the Saar, the 
organization of the French Saar administration 
and judicial establishment, the recent demo- 
graphic developments and what happened to 
public health and assistance. We are also in- 

27 Tbid., p. 3. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 


29 Ibid., p. 10. This is being more than impartial, 
_ asaclose study of the mores will reveal. See Helmut 
‘ Hrrscu, “The Saar territory” (unpublished thesis, 
Chicago, 1945), pp. 8-13. 
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formed about education, youth problems, and 
sports and, under the heading of “press and 
information,” obtain a perfect insight into 
French Kulturpropaganda. Further sections 
deal with the economy of the area, social ques- 
tions, agriculture and food, the activities of 
financial services, and such topics as urbanism 
and reconstruction, post, telegraph, and tele- 
phones, and public works and transportation, 
with special attention given to the railroads. 
No report drafted by the international govern- 
ment prior to 1935 ever gave such a compre- 
hensive picture. To be fair to the Genevan in- 
stitution, it must be pointed out, however, that 
the technique of drawing up reports like this 
one has been perfected in the last decades. One 
should also say that the British surveys on oc- 
cupied Germany, with which the French work 
might be compared, are even more complete 
and more objective. In view of the French con- 
trol of the Saar radio (which the publication es- 
tablishes on p. 32, although this station is 
termed the “mouthpiece of Western civiliza- 
tion and propagator of the democratic spirit in 
the German language”’), it is a somewhat sub- 
jective interpretation of the term “imperial- 
ism,” indeed, when the French high commis- 


sioner in his introduction asserts that France is 
“far from having the slightest imperialistic or 


3°France, Ministére des affaires étrangéres 
(“Notes documentaires et études,’’ No. gg1, “Série 
européenne,’’ Vol. CXXVII [Sept. 13, 1948]), p. 79. 
See also state secretariat to the president of the 
council and information, La Sarre et la sécurité 
francaise (“Notes documentaires et études,” No. 
326, “Série internationale,” Vol. CI [June 15, 1946]) 
with valuable documents about pro-French mani- 
festations in 1946; French embassy information di- 
vision, New York, “The French position on the ad- 
mission of the Saar into the council of Europe,” News 
from France, XIV (Oct. 15, 1949), 1-8; statement by 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of Mar. 6, 1950, 
on Franco-Saar conventions, photostat, three pages 
(referring to their temporary character), and of Apr. 
25, 1950 to the French press, photostat, three pages. 
The Conventions franco-sarroises du 3 mars 1950 
were published by the foreign office in ‘(La documen- 
tation frangaise,”’ “Notes et études documentaires,”’ 
No. 1292 (Mar. 7, 1950); a French dissertation by 
Robert Muller, Le ratiachement économique de la 
Sarre a la France (Paris, [1950]) is a contribution to 
the study of customs unions and economic unions, 
while a German thesis by Helmut Lauk, Der Rechts- 
typ der franzdsisch-saarlindischen Staatenverbindung 
ihren Merkmalen nach (Tiibingen, 1951), analyzes 
the legal aspects of what is presented as an atypical 
protectorate. 
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annexationist ideas.’ A short history of the 
new Saar radio is given in 5 Jahre Radio Saar- 
briicken (Saarbruck, [1951]). 

Much of the official French Saar documenta- 
tion is to be found in the series “Materialien 
zur Saarfrage,”’ prepared, in part, by the For- 
schungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und auslindisches 
Sffentliches Recht, an institute at Hamburg 
University, and published by the semiofficial 
German Bureau for. Peace Questions. In this 
research agency, Fritz Eberhard seems to have 
assumed the role of his opposite number, Ver- 
dier, and has, in fact, succeeded in presenting 
the most extensive recent material on the sub- 
ject that the present writer has seen. Frankreich 
und das Saarland (Stuttgart, 1949) in a chro- 
nology enumerates some sixty steps taken to in- 
sure Allied, that is, mostly French, control over 
the Saar. Then comes a list of about one hun- 
dred French Saar decrees—as a rule only ref- 
erences are given—an invaluable help for later 
research. This is followed by a selection of 
utterances of the French foreign office on the 
Saar question. Here one reads a statement of 
August 1, 1949, according to which “bien loin de 
vouloir faire disparaitre les affinités traditionel- 
les entre Sarrois et Allemands, le Gouverne- 
ment francais n’a cessé de faire ce qui dépendait 
de lui pour favoriser la circulation des personnes 
et des idées entre la Sarre et l’Allemagne.’’3! 
A reference (p. 2 of the same volume) to an earli- 
er decree forbidding the importation of news- 
papers from the occupied zones of Germany 
seems to be a silent criticism of this statement 
on a laudable policy. 

Volume II, Die Grundlagen der franzésischen 
Stellung im Saarland (Stuttgart, 1949), in con- 
trast to the entirely factual first volume, gives a 
critical description of the Saar constitution of 
1947. The story is distinguished by moderation 
but clearly denies, on the basis of a (Somewhat 
debatable) comparative study of diplomatic and 
legislative texts, “that this constitution can be 
considered a free expression of a free people.” 
The comparison is succeeded by a presentation 
of the new legislation regarding Saar nationality, 
in which one encounters the strange appraisal 
that the right given to the defenders of the sta- 
tus quo (in 1935) to opt for Saar nationality is 
“a one-sided privilege in favor of persons who 
at that time in such a small minority worked 
against the union of the Saar territory with 
Germany, which had been sanctioned by the 


3 P, 37. 
32 P. 9g. 
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League of Nations.”33 The remainder of the vol- 
ume is devoted to a rather objective, though by 
no means friendly, study of the position of the 
French high commissioner, the French mines 
administration, the Franco-Saar customs union, 
and other measures designed to protect French 
legal, commercial, and cultural influence in the 
Saar. (These measures betray little concern for 
the corresponding influence of Germany, in 
which the French foreign office statement, 
cited above, professed an interest.) 

Volume III, Die franzdésische Saarforderung 
auf den internationalen Konferenzen seit 1945 
(Stuttgart, 1949), is a dispassionate, but in 
some places only sketchily documented,*4 report 
on French Saar policy from the time of Potsdam 
to the fall of 1949. The undeniable progress 
which has been made since 1919 in official 
French quarters can be seen from Foreign Minis- 
ter G. Bidault’s declaration that “the 800,000 
Saarlanders are Germans.’’35 Instead of recog- 
nizing this improvement, the German agency, 
unfortunately, adds only a critical comment to 
the French statesman’s words, thus noticing 
only their less creditable aspects. 

Volume IV, Das Memorandum der Saarre- 
gierung und die Entgegnung der Kommunistischen 
Partei des Saarlandes (Stuttgart, 1949), on the 
contrary, maintains strict objectivity. There is 
no comment whatsoever—unless one considers 
the publication of the second document as an 
indirect criticism of the first. The memorandum 
of the Saar government of September 1, 1940, 
on the basis of factual data, attempts to prove 
the interest of the present regime in the social 
welfare of the Saar population and in the re- 
construction of the country. As to foreign policy, 
the wish of the government to stay clear of 
Germany and merely to maintain neighborly re- 
lations with her is well expressed. That this de- 
sire for autonomy corresponds to the popular 
will is also demonstrated, although perhaps not 


33 Tbid., p. 16. 

34 A statement by J. P. Warburg, for example, is 
translated without mentioning the name of the gifted 
translator, Dr. Gustav Strohm (p. 2). On the same 
page a work by Byrnes is cited without place and 
year of publication. A French note is quoted without 
page number and quotation marks at the end of the 
quotation (ibid., p. 5). The text of Byrnes’s Stuttgart 
declaration is quoted without indication of source, 
although, interestingly enough, it uses ‘‘iiberfallen 
und besetzt’”’ for the simple “invaded”? appearing 
in the official American version (ibid., p. 13; cf. 
above, p. 367). 

38 Die franzdsische Saarforderung, p. 18. 
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so convincingly as are the preceding points of 
the note. Instead of claiming that the election 
of October 1947 applied “absolutely democratic 
principles,”3* one would better have conceded 
that, at best, these were relatively democratic 
principles. 

Such rewording comes to mind after reading 
the rebuttal of the Communists of September 
10 (illogical though they will appear as de- 
fenders of democracy). The expulsions, the dis- 
enfranchisement of a large category of citizens, 
the banning of hundreds of newspaper articles— 
these are pertinent facts, indeed. On the other 
hand, the Communists exaggerate. They assert, 
for example, that, in 1932, 100 per cent of the 
Saarlanders would have voted for a return of 
the territory to Germany, thus completely 
overlooking the pro-French movement.37 On the 
whole, nevertheless, the Communist document 
—utterly devoid of Marxist terminology and 
ideology—probably adds some realistic shades 
to the bright lights of the governmental picture. 

The remaining “‘Materialien” of the Peace 
Bureau can be briefly summarized as follows. 
Volume V, Die Saargruben (Stuttgart, 1949), 
closely following an American study,3® infers 
from an analysis of Saar marketing that its coal 
and iron need both France and Germany (as 
well as nationalization to reduce costs!). That 


internationalization as a solution was first sug- 
gested by the Franco-German periodical, Die 
Aussprache, in July 1949, is suggested by Gustav 
Strohm in an article, “Eine Lésung der Saar- 
frage in Sicht?’’39 This suggestion would return 


36 P. 3. 

37 Ibid., p. 21. This overstatement cannot be 
excused by the argument that the pro-French move- 
ment was very small and, in contrast to the pro- 
German tendency, negligible for the outcome of the 
struggle. The history of the Communist party dem- 
onstrates what role a minority can play. 


38 See below, pp. 375-76. 


39 Der Volkswirt, III, No. 37 (1949), 8-9. To 
credit a Franco-German periodical with the parent- 
hood of the internationalization scheme might be 
good diplomacy but is hardly good history. The pa- 
per “Die Saarwirtschaft als europdisches Problem,”’ 
written by “ein guter Kenner der Saarwirtschaft” 
and dated Nov. 1948, not only mentions an earlier 
British proposal (8 pages, mimeographed, privately 
communicated, p. 7), but also recommends inter- 
nationalization. It compares Saar imports and ex- 
ports for 1927 and 1934, claiming that the Saar 
needs Germany for the disposal of excess production, 
and rejects a “‘back-to-the-Reich” movement that 
would cripple European recovery. 
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the Saarland to the German federal republic as 
a self-governing state but would turn the mines 
over to France and also advocates the French 
customs and currency system. By creating a 
Franco-Saar authority, both French and Ger- 
man nationality was to be conferred upon the 
inhabitants. The German diplomat enlarges this 
proposal by arrangements for Saar-German 
trade, summoning the Saar government to co- 
operate or else to face being by-passed by the 
events, which, he feels, the United States will 
help to create for the sake of the Marshall Plan. 
An undated, anonymous “sketch for a Franco- 
German agreement concerning the Saarland,’’*° 
whose authorship it is easy to guess, combines 
ideas voiced on August 23, 1949 by the secre- 
tary-general of the French Socialists, Guy 
Mollet, with those contained in the preface by 
Prime Minister Karl Arnold of Rhineland- 
Westphalia, written for a memorandum, Die 
gegenwdrtige Lage des Saarlandes (Diisseldorf, 
1949). Accepting much of the present Saar con- 
stitution and economic policies and anticipating 
a lease of the mines to France, the sketch re- 
quires, among other things, the creation of a 
Franco-German Saar authority, whose chair- 
man is to be nominated by the United States. 
Seven German broadcasts attempted to popu- 
larize these plans from September to October 
but encountered stiff Franco-Saar opposition.” 
However, the Schuman Plan, by placing the 
Saar coal and iron production under a common 
European administration, internationalizes at 
least those industries and thus ends Franco- 
German competition in those fields (as the 
friends of the plan—which will not be discussed 
in this paper—emphasize). 

The Denkschrift der Bundesregierung sur 
Saarfrage of March 9, 1950 (Bonn, n.d.) is less 
academic than the peace bureau’s material. This 
is illustrated by the fact that the German ma- 
jority of ‘‘90.7” per cent of 1935 is uncritically 
accepted as an undisputed event and, without 


4° Nineteen pages, mimeographed. In spite of the 
name, this is, in keeping with German traditions, a 
rather elaborate scheme. It contains as many as 
sixty-six articles. 


41See ‘“Miissen wir die Saar aufgeben?” “von 
unserem diplomatischen PS.-Mitarbeiter,”’ W tirttem- 
bergische Abendzeitung, Nov. 15, 1949, Pp. 3, and the 
discussion between a German official and a com- 
plaining Saarlander: Fritz EBERHARD, “Ist die Saar 
verloren?’’ Stuttgarter Rundschau, No. 7 (July 1948), 
pp. 1-2; and Anonymous, “Sturmzeichen an der 
Saar,’’ ibid., No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 9-10. 
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proof, interpreted as not having been a result of 
National Socialist propaganda. In a chapter on 
the position of the Saarland according to inter- 
national and national law, the French are urged 
not to take a one-sided action in a territory 
whose status only the peace treaty can define. A 
section, “The economic structure of the Saar,” 
shows that about one-third of the Saarlanders 
now depend upon the mines. Since these, in turn, 
need the German market, the French are ad- 
vised to negotiate with Germany rather than 
with the local authority. For ‘the historian, the 
section “The present political conditions in the 
Saar” is of the greatest value as a factual treat- 
ment of the restrictions of democratic life ex- 
isting in the Saar, where, to believe the Bonn 
government and its Saar friends, “any move- 
ment of political opposition is suppressed; the 
formation of new parties is practically impos- 
sible; and the forming of an independent opin- 
ion is possible neither in the press, nor on the 
radio, nor in meetings and associations, as soon 
as any criticism of the imposed order is in- 
volved.”’43 A section, ‘“The Franco-Saar conven- 
tions of March 3, 1950,” contains, among other 
things, the observation that the powers of the 
Saar representative for France give him a status 
unrivaled by any diplomatic agent.44 The con- 
cluding chapter, signed by the German chancel- 
lor, discusses “The political effects of the Saar 
conventions and propositions for a solution of 
the Saar question.”” How can Germany resist 
Soviet pressure if in the west arbitrary terri- 
torial changes are made as in the east? he asks. 
The Allies promised not to annex Germany; 
“but where is the limit between political sepa- 
ration and annexation?’’4s Reformulating the 
suggestion of compromise and internationaliza- 
tion, so ardently promoted by his staff, Konrad 
Adenauer concludes that for autonomy or sepa- 
ration a free plebiscite would be necessary. An 
appendix reproduces the preamble of the Saar 
constitution and the Franco-Saar conventions 
of March 3, 1950. It seems symbolic that the 
latter are drawn up in German and French but 
that the French version alone is authoritative.“ 

A later, but certainly not the last, move of 
the German chancellor is his letter of May 20, 
1951 addressed to John J. McCloy, acting chair- 

#P. 3; cf. for the accurate figures, Helmut 
Hirscu, “Saarland,’’ Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1951). 

43 [bid., p. 12. 

44 Ibid., p. 15. 

4 Ibid., p. 18. 
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man of the Allied High Commission. In this 
letter, which discusses 2 number of other notes 
concerning the Saar, “the Federal Government 
asks the governments represented in the Allied 
High Commission, since they have taken over 
the responsibility for maintaining the basic 
democratic rights in the Saarland by occupying 
Germany and incorporating ... the Saar into 
the French customs and currency area, to take 
the necessary steps for restoring in the Saar 
area the. . . freedom of opinion and of formulat- 
ing a will concerning the questions to be deter- 
mined definitely in the peace treaty.’’47 
Matching American bipartisan foreign poli- 
cy, the strongest German opposition party in 
the federal republic at times supports the gov- 
ernmental Saar position, though in a less con- 
ciliatory mood. A creditable original source is 
the September 1945 report (privately circulated 
by the German Social Democratic party) pro- 
duced by a refugee, Kiesel, who returned to the 
Saar. This experienced Social Democrat de- 
scribes the problems of the left, such as antifas- 
cist co-operation, which then did not appear im- 
possible, He also deals with the successive waves 
of terror after the collapse. First foreign work- 
ers, particularly Russians, looted the area; then 
Americans plundered in more civilized forms. 
Even after the initial lawlessness was over, the 
French, awaited “in all classes with great and 
deep longing,” through a policy of requisition- 
ing, further disappointed the population. For- 
mer National Socialists are forgiven provided 


4 See tbid.,p. 41. For a significant confirmation of 
some of the Bonn government’s charges consult the 
records of the Landtag des Saarlandes, first electora! 
period, 87th session, July 19, 1950, especially the 
courageous views of the pro-French Gustav Levy, 
pp. 351-59, and the white book, Freiheit fiir die 
Saar (Saarbruck, 1951), ed. for the dissolved (right- 
ist) Democratic party of the Saarland by Richard 
Becker. The latter also wrote “Der Weg der Saar,”’ 
Aussenpolitik, II (1951), No. 4, special printing, 
8 pp. 

47 Trans. from the official German release, mimeo- 
graphed, pp. 5-6; see also the answer, Aug. 4, 1951 
and Adenauer’s Strasbourg declaration to the 
press, Aug. 3, 1951. That the Schuman Plan does not 
prejudice the final disposal of the Saar was con- 
firmed in an exchange of letters appended to the 
plan, as Adenauer revealed at the Bonn press con- 
ference, June 1, 1951. They are reproduced in Was 
Steckt dahinter? Fragen und Antworten zum Schu- 
man-Plan, ed. INSTITUT ZUR FORDERUNG OFFENT- 
LICHER ANGELEGENHEITEN (Frankfurt a.M.,[1951]), 
pp. 27-28. 


48 KIESEL, p. 2. 
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they favor the French, we are told. Kiesel also 
examines the starvation diet of the period and 
the moral, intellectual, and technological dis- 
integration of that time. The six mimeographed 
pages that summarize his report are a more elo- 
quent tale than many an official document. 
The official statements of the Social Demo- 
cratic party include a communiqué of Septem- 
ber 2, 1949. Its twelve points anticipate some 
of the more lengthy complaints of the Com- 
munists; while regretting that, as a result of the 
Vatican’s decree of excommunication, these no 
longer enjoy real liberty, the communiqué does 
not explain what the Saar or France can do 
about this. A plausible objection is that during 
the election the socialist press was prevented 
from publishing the text of the constitution.49 
More comprehensive is the “Memorandum on 
the question of the Saar territory,” submitted 
on March 15, 1950 on behalf of the executive 
committee and parliamentary party of the 
S.P.D. to the socialist parties affiliated with the 
International Socialist Conference (Comisco). 
Two members of the federal parliament, Ernst 
Roth, former secretary-general of the Saar 
Socialist party and chief editor of their news- 
paper, and Dr. Gerhart Liitkens, here trace the 
history of what is now called the Saarland. 
The somewhat awkward English version of the 
document states: “The name was obviously 
chosen to awake internationally the impression 
that a ‘Land’ was in question, in the sense of a 
territory which from natural and _ historical 
reasons had grown to a political unit, and for 
which later a demand for autonomy would ap- 
pear natural.”s° If Germany in 1947 did not 
protest against the separation of this artificially 
created land (we hear), it was not because of 
tacit agreement but because of her lack of ap- 
propriate legal status. Reviewing the “‘proceed- 
ings in 1947 in the light of democratic usage,” 
the memorandum recalls that pro-French policy 
in April 1946 was presented by the French as an 
alternative to dismantling. Of other incrimina- 
tions, the most impressive is that a pro-French 
candidate, rejected by the party, himself set 
his name on the list, whereas the oppositional 
editors of the three leading party newspapers— 


49 “Der Wille des Saarvolkes,’’ Sopade Informa- 
tionsdienst, No. 873, p. 4. Cf. “Note sur les élections 
législatives du 5 octobre 1947” (6 pp., mimeo- 
grapked), a French rebuttal. For the constitution 
itself see the official bulletin of the Saar, No. 67 
(Dec. 17, 1947; 2d ed., Nov. 1949), pp. 1077-92. 

5° News from Germany, IV, special number, 1. 
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including the author of the report—were ex- 
pelled. With satisfaction the German socialists 
record that their French comrade, Mollet, on 
August 22, 1940, asserted: “We are against any 
political separation of the Saar from Ger- 
many’’;s*:and they end with an appeal to the 
principles of democratic socialism and European 
understanding. 

American material on the Saar consists, in 
the first place, of official statements and re- 
statements (of which we have already discussed 
one of the earliest).5? On January 18, 1950 the 
department of state released a summary, out- 
lining the attitude of the United States toward 
the Saar since the end of the war. In this decla- 
ration the secretary of state, Dean Acheson, 
gives one to understand that American support 
for Saar autonomy and economic integration 
with France is expected to continue. As to the 
problem of leasing the mines to France, he feels 
that it would not prejudice the peace settlement 
and that “in our view, of course, it would be 
very wise for the French, whatever action they 
took, not to take any action which would make 
difficult the relations between France and Ger- 
many or the general integration of western 
Europe.”’53 On the other hand, Acheson cautions 
the Germans that they cannot act as if they 
have no responsibility for the war or as if it had 
no consequences. In short, the American gov- 
ernment takes a position between that of France 
and that of Germany, which seems markedly 


3 Ibid., p. 8. This memorandum, other declara- 
tions of the S.P.D. on the Saar question (starting in 
March 1947), amd the speech of the party’s chair- 
man, Kurt Schumacher, in the special Saar meeting 
of the federal parliament of Mar. 10, 1950, are com- 
bined in a pamphlet, Die Sozialdemokratie und das 
Saarproblem: Die Stellungsnahme der S.P.D. sur 
Saarfrage (Hannover, [1950]). For the increasing 
discrepancy between the views of the government 
and the opposition see the records of the Deutscher 
Bundestag, 144th session, May 30, 1951, pp. 
5664-5705, and 157th session, July 6, 1951, pp. 
6245-60; Schumacher’s press conference June 6, 
1951, mimeographed transcription, 28 pp. 

st Above, pp. 367 and 370. 

53 Statement of January 18, 1950 by Secretary of 
State Acheson on the Saar, department of state re- 
lease, two pages, kindly communicated by G. Ber- 
nard Noble, chief, division of historical policy re- 
search, department of state, Washington, D.C. See 
also U.S., Department of state, “Moscow meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers: questions re- 
lating to Germany, statements by the secretary of 
state,’? Department of state bulletin, XVI (1947), 
695-96. 
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closer to that of the French ally. This attitude 
reappears in the “careful and almost Sibylline 
phrases” of the inter-Allied Saar note of August 
4, 1951. 

A different type of documentation, published 
by the department of state, concerns the history 
of the Saar. The recent volumes of the Papers 
relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States (and those dealing with the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919) contain numerous refer- 
ences to the Saar. None of these radically alters 
what is already known, but several items are 
rather interesting.s4 A more significant contri- 
bution to our knowledge about the 1919 Saar 
negotiations comes from unpublished communi- 
cations by Bernard M. Baruch. The story of the 
intelligent proposal presented by the then chair- 
man of the United States War Industries Board 
and economic adviser to the American Commis- 
sion To Negotiate Peace’s deserves special treat- 


54Once David Lloyd George mixed up his own 
three alternative proposals (U.S., Department of 
state, Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States: Paris Peace Conference, 1919, V 
[Washington, 1946], 60-61 and 66-70); those who 
disliked his plan, he declared, could emigrate to 
Germany (ibid., p. 70). From an intelligeuce report 
coming to Lloyd George and Clemenceau, through 
Wilson, from an officer of the U.S. Third Army, the 
peacemakers could learn how unfavorably their 
Saar solution was received in German diplomatic 
circles (ibid., pp. 204-5) ; and, accordingly, they were 
not unwilling to make certain concessions (ibid., 
p. 814). That Wilson, in spite of these concessions, 
felt that the Saar settlement did not correspond en- 
tirely to his liberalism can be inferred from his re- 
mark: “We have been bearing on this point of the 
Saar, and we have gotten concessions on other 
points’? (XI [1945], 217). On the other hand, the 
president declared at the same Paris meeting to his 
experts: “I do not see any essential injustice in the 
Saar Basin terms. ... We have removed the only 
serious element of injustice in that arrangement as it 
stood”’ (ibid., p. 221). The original stipulation that 
the Saar mines had to be repurchased by Germany 
within six months in gold if France was not to ac- 
quire the entire territory was also in the eyes of the 
British “the only serious element of injustice,” 
although some of them rejected the whole Saar 
scheme (ibid., VI [1946], 142). Since Wilson eventual- 
ly in a council meeting went so far as to present the 
Saar conditions as “sound’’ (ibid.) and “Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Colleagues did not press that point’’ 
(tbid., p. 143), Clemenceau could afford to abstain 
from any comment. 

ssSee Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson 
and world settlement (3 vols; Garden City, 1922), 
III, 253-54. 
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ment. “It would have been adopted at that 
time, only I got into the meeting after the mat- 
ter had been decided and I could not get it re- 
opened,”* the author of the plan feels today. 
Documentary evidence, however, not only 
proves that the question was disposed of with- 
out waiting for the arrival of the Baruch plan 
(although it had been prepared within twenty- 
four hours)s7 but also leads us to believe that 
the political climate in Europe was not yet ripe 
for economic ideas that were based on reason. 
It was to take thirty years before a comparable 
rational approach to the entire Franco-German 
coal and steel problem became debatable to 
French statesmen! 

A combination of historical research and the 
study of contemporary problems is the distin- 
guished paper, “The present status of the Saar,” 
the work of June Boekman, Manfred Halpern, 
and Arnold H. Price, and published in the state 
department’s Documents and state papers. The 
carefully documented, brief account of the terri- 
tory’s history is so objective as to call the Na- 
tional Socialist combination of Saar, Bavarian 
Palatinate, and French Lorraine “a logical 
economic unit.’’s Confirming the voices of the 
new Germany on the removal of the Saar from 
German jurisdiction, the authors also point out 
that “international agreement is still lacking 
for the new situation thus created.”s59 The po- 
litical and economic measures which France 
took in 1946 are listed in detail, not excluding 
those that “have been detrimental to the 
Saar,’ because at times Saar economy com- 
petes with French interests. American impar- 
tiality is enhanced by the fact that the high de- 
gree of recovery in the Saar under French con- 
trol (illustrated by statistics) is compared with 
the lower degrees achieved in the American and 
British zones. Careful distinction is made be- 


8 From a letter to the present writer dated Feb. 
19, 1950. Baruch was good enough to elaborate on 
this comment in a personal interview, May 20, 1g50. 

57See Charles H. Haskins to Bernard Baruch, 
Apr. 7, 1918; American Commission To Negotiate 
Peace, memorandum to Mr. Baruch, Apr. 10, 1919; 
Leland L. Summers, memorandum for Mr. A. W. 
Dulles, May 19, 1919; A. W. Dulles to Leland L. 
Summers, May 21, 1919 (all in the Baruch collec- 
tion, which the present writer was kindly permitted 
to use). 

88T, No. 7 (Oct. 1948), 436. 

59 Ibid. 


8 Ibid., p. 437. 
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tween coal production, which is soaring, and 
steel and food supply, which lags behind. 

As to Saar trade, we hear that “‘since France 
will be unable to export the mining machinery 
and grain which the Saar requires, these items 
will have to come from the United States, an 
area to which the Saar does not export goods.’’ 
This situation, though accurate in 1948, has 
apparently changed with the effects of Marshall 
Plan aid and French agricultural recovery. 
During 1948, we also learn, France negotiated a 
treaty providing for shipment of Saar coal to 
Spain, a new customer for the area. Another 
noteworthy part deals with the restoration of 
French control over Saar steel. 

Political questions fill the remainder of the 
study. Under American rule, which forbade po- 
litical parties, the Movement for the Liberation 
of the Saar (since March 1946, ‘“‘M.R.S.’’) 
acted on behalf of complete annexation by 
France. The M.R.S.’s leadership (we are in- 
formed) is reflected in the newly established 
Social Democratic and :Christian People’s 
parties, while the Communists and the German 
archbishop to whose diocese the Saar still. be- 
longs oppose this tendency. The ruling parties 
repeatedly petitioned the Council of Foreign 
Ministers “to reunite the Saar with France 
economically once more and forever.’ The 
gradual introduction of the franc, the organiza- 
tion of public communications on the French 
model, the adoption of July 14 as a legal holi- 
day, and the creation of the pro-French constitu- 
tion are all presented as steps toward the fulfil- 
ment of those petitions. “It will be the task of 
the international charter, as yet lacking,” the 
experts conclude, in line with the policy of the 
administration, ‘‘to provide a feeling of security 
—to France in the preservation of its economic 
rights, to Saarlanders in their autonomous right 
to govern themselves while adequately safe- 
guarded in the maintenance of their economic 
well-being.’’ 

Among the independent voices on the Saar 
question, which are more friendly now to one 
and now to another of the interested parties, 


% Tbid., p. 440. 

6a [bid., p. 443. For the archbishop’s attitude see 
his pastoral letter of Mar. 15, 1947. 

63 Tbid., p. 448. 

64 An example of antigermanism is Sarah Wam- 
BAUGH, “New tools for peaceful settlement,’ Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, CCXL (1945), 1-6. Her Draconic proposals 
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special attention must be given to a remarkably 
impartial and, on the whole, well-documented 
analysis, France and the Saar, 1680-1948°5 by the 
political scientist, Laing Gray Cowan; Hans 
Rothfels’ brief, but masterly, historical picture, 
“The Saar problem in 1950”; and O. R. 
Reischer’s attempt “‘to depict the réle played by 
the Saar mines in the inter-war years and to 
evaluate the economic significance of their con- 
tribution to French reconstruction and recovery 
after two World Wars.’’*7 Reischer thinks the 
contention “may not be without some founda- 
tion, that between 1919 and 1934 Germany de- 
livered more than five times the amount of 
French coal output lost through war-time de- 
struction.’”® To believe Reischer’s computation, 
by the outbreak of the war of 1939 Germany had 
not yet paid 44 million out of 856 million francs 
she owed for the mines. Another arresting result 
of his study is that soon the Saar mines might be 
an “unwelcome appendix to French economy” 
as “Saar coal reserves are literally reserves, use- 
ful to the French economy only in times of 
emergency.” It is obvious that these perspec- 
tives are favorable to a modification of the pres- 
ent situation in the direction of co-operation 
with Germany.7° 


ask for the removal of Danzig, East Prussia, Rhine- 
land, Ruhr, and Saar from Germany. The western 
sections are to be placed under an international ad- 
ministration without legisiative participation of the 
people. This harsh attitude offers a striking contrast 
to Miss Wambaugh’s overemphasis on the validity 
of the title of the National Socialist Reich to the 
Saar in the years of appeasement (see The Saar 
plebiscite, p. vi). Leopold Kone, on the contrary, in 
his excellent study, Customs unions, a tool for peace 
(Foundation for Foreign Affairs, “Foundation pam- 
phlet,’’ No. 8) (Washington, D.C., 1949), by analyz- 
ing “the economic annexation of the Saar, mislead- 
ingly called customs union” (p. 30), is more favorable 
to the new Germany. 


§s “Studies in history, economics and public law,”’ 
ed. Faculty of political science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, No. 561 (New York, 1950); see esp. p. 237. 

6 American perspective (summer, 1950); see esp. 
Pp. 304. See also Colbert HeLp, ‘The political geogra- 
phy of the Saarland”’ (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.). 

§7“Saar coal after two world wars,” Political 
science quarterly, LXIV (1949), 51. 

$8 Tbid., p. 59. 

$9 Thid., p. 64. 

7° Hence Germany’s interest (see above, p. 371). 
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Such a modification, it is true, does not seem 
to be anticipated by the Saar government, 
whose views are ably presented in two publica- 
tions. A well-documented pamphlet, Saar- 
Problematik in Dokumenten (Saarbruck, 1951), 
on the basis of extracts from official sources and 
plausible graphs, demonstrates that the Saar 
industry suffered after its union with that of 
Germany in 1935 and concludes: “There is no 
doubt that disconnecting the Saar economy 
from the economic area of France and its reun- 
ion with the German economy would result in 
the closing down of a great part of our fac- 
tories.”’7* 

The Saar government, on the other hand, de- 
clares it is not opposed to the integration of its 
territory with both the French and German 
economies. Tracing the developments since 1945 
another pamphlet, Wille und Weg des Saar- 
landes (Saarbruck, [1951]), reproduces speeches 
of the two highest Saar officials made during 
the one-hundredth session of the Saar legis- 
lature. They reject reunion with Germany as 
well as annexation by France, asking for a 
Franco-German solution of what they hate to 
recognize as a “problem.” 

Of the several plans that have been published 
to solve the Saar riddle, one, “the unpublished 
American plan,” attributed to the American 
delegation at the six-power conference of June 
1948, is ably explained by Stephen Raushen- 
bush’s paper, The Ruhr: a better American 
policy.” This proposal was for “a TVA type of 
public corporation, international in character, 
that would act as a board of directors not only 
for the Ruhr coal and steel industries but for 
those in the Rhineland, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the Saar.’’73 Raushenbush, who is highly 
critical of American policies in Germany, sug- 
gests improving the proposed organism by add- 
ing to its board representatives of labor and 
co-operatives. Such a procedure, he maintains, 
would put the unity of Europe on “solid foun- 
dations.”’74 


7 P, 28. See also Heinz Braun, “Vocation euro- 
péenne de la Sarre,” Notre Europe, No. 1 (Dec. 
1950), pp. 43-45. Economic difficulties resulting 
from the separation of the Saar from Germany, on 
the other hand, are recorded in “Saarlaindische und 
franzésische Kritik am Wirtschaftsanschluss an 
Frankreich”? (German memorandum, Nov. 1948, 
II pp., mimeographed). 

” Public Affairs Institute, “Occasional paper 
series,’’ No. 2 (Dec. 1948). 


73 Ibid., p. 15. 74 Ibid., p. 16. 
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The present writer has advocated similar 
ideas, suggesting, at the same time, American 
mediation.7s He would, however, be acting as a 
publicist and not as a historian, if in this place 
he attempted any direct recommendation. Nor 
is he (or anyone else) in a position to summarize 
at such short distance with any degree of relia- 
bility what has actually happened in the Saar 
since 1945. “Perhaps today’s problem of the 
Saarland is that nobody there knows exactly 
what the truth is,” Karl W. Béttcher and 
Riidiger Proske conclude their survey, “Die 
Saar—terre inhumaine,” in the distinguished 
Frankfurter Hefte.® The most significant con- 
tribution of this eyewitness report is its descrip- 
tion of the split between the apathetic Saar- 
landers and their government—that is, the ex- 
istence of several “‘realities’—and the sugges- 
tion to internationalize the country gradually 
through the Council of Europe. Our survey of 
some recent material, whose apparent value we 
have been anxious to estimate, nevertheless 
demonstrates that the age-old conflict about the 
Franco-German border territory continues and 
that there are both some old and some new 
phenomena to be observed. Of the latter (which 
to describe is Clio’s main task) it is probably 
safe to say this: As a result of both greater vic- 
tories and greater defeats, Germany now seems 
more effectively hit in the Saar area than in 
1919. What was then felt to be an extreme con- 
cession—an international government and a 
plebiscite’? to decide the final fate of the dis- 
trict—now must appear as a lesser evil, a goal 
to work for with an almost unlimited willingness 
to compromise. Perhaps it may also be said in 
conclusion that the first prolonged experiment 
in the international government of an industrial- 
ized country of Europe—the League of Nations’ 
governing commission for the Saar—seems to 
warrant the recent discussions about making the 
Saarland a common ward of the nascent family 
of Europe. 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO 


7sSee Helmut Hirscu, Roy C. Macripis, and 
Jean Joseph Vi1Ata, “The Saar—European trouble 
spot,”? Northwestern University reviewing stand, 
Vol. XIV (Mar. 12, 1950). 

%V (1950), 390. 

77The idea of a plebiscite is supported by 
Hubertus Prinz zu LOEWENSTEIN, ‘Das Saargebiet 
wird zum Priifstein Europas,” Die Zeit, May 31, 
1951, Pp. 3: 
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A history of Cyprus. Vol. III, The Frankish pe- 
riod, 1432-1571. By Str GrorGE Hitt, 
K.C.B., F.B.A. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. 665. 


The conventional chronological division of 
European history dictates that this volume of 
Hill’s monumental history of Cyprus, covering 
as it does the peridd from 1432 to 1571, be con- 
sidered as belonging to the literature on modern 
history. This was the reason, no doubt, why it 
was sent to a journal on modern history for re- 
view. But this classification would be highly 
artificial. This volume forms, with Volume II, 
one whole, both by the nature of the subject and 
by the detailed treatment given to it, and only 
the desire to avoid unmanageable bulkiness can 
explain why it appeared under separate covers. 
The two volumes, which together fill 1,198 pages 
in continuous pagination, have as their subject 
the Frankish domination of the island and cover 
the period from 1191, when the island was con- 
quered by Richard Lion Heart, to 1571, when 
the island was definitely taken over by the Otto- 
mans. The two volumes thus constitute a unity, 
and the one is incomplete without the other. 
They belong to the historical literature on the 
Latin Orient during the period of the Crusades. 

Cyprus in a sense, as Sir George Hill remarks, 
has had no history of its own. It has been suc- 
cessively the subject of colonization of various 
peoples—Greeks, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Romans, Arabs, Byzantines, Western 
Crusaders, Genoese, and Venetians—to end 
with the period covered by the volumes thus far 
published by Sir George. But it is precisely for 
this reason that the history of Cyprus is of gen- 
eral interest. These peoples represented different 
civilizations, all of which have left their trace, 
some, of course, more than others. The Frankish 
period, the last phase of which is the subject of 
this volume, is, from this point of view, espe- 
cially interesting. This is because the relative 
abundance of the sources makes it possible to 
draw a picture in some detail. Personalities are 
more than names; institutions can be described; 
the attitude of the conqueror toward the con- 
quered, with the clash of two civilizations, the 
medieval Greek and Latin, can be analyzed. All 
these things are well brought out by Sir George. 


The story is presented chronologically ac- 
cording to the reign of the kings, but certain 
subjects, as, for instance, the relation between 
the Greek and Latin churches and the state of 
the arts and letters, are treated separately in 
chapters of their own, with no attempt to ob- 
serve the chronological limits of the volume as a 
whole. Thus the chapter on the churches begins 
with the Convention of Lemesos concluded. in 
1220; the thirteenth century, too, is the starting 
point of the chapter on the arts and letters, but 
the volume as a whole, according to its title, 
covers the period from 1432 to 1571. 

The longest section of the book is devoted to 
the war which ended eventually with the con- 
quest of the island by the Ottomans. But the 
chapters which the reviewer has found most in- 
teresting are those dealing with the acquisition 
and administration of Cyprus by Venice and the 
one on the churches. Those on the Venetian 
domination bring out in a masterful way the 
statecraft and clever diplomacy which had made 
Venice a great power, while the one on the 
churches reveals the clash of the two civiliza- 
tions, the Greek and the Latin. Greek Ortho- 
doxy, despite the persistent and sometimes vio- 
lent efforts of the Catholic clergy, finally tri- 
umphed. There was some fusion, but this “was 
due to the weakening of the Latins who wan- 
dered into the Greek fold, rather than to any 
approach from the Greek side’”’ (p. 1104). 

Sir George seems to have left nothing un- 
turned to make his book as complete as possible. 
He has spent thirty years on the job and has 
produced a work which should remain unchal- 
lenged for many years. It is to be hoped that he 
will complete the story, which he intends to 
bring down to the present, by the publication of 
a fourth volume. 

PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers University 


Tiirkische, tatarische und persische Urkunden im 
schwedischen Reichsarchiv. By K. V. ZETTER- 
STEEN. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1945. 
Pp. 132. 

Karl Vilhelm Zetterstéen, professor emeritus 
at Uppsala University, is one of the greatest 
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Swedish orientalists. In his present book, 
Zetterstéen catalogues and describes the in- 
valuable documents in the Swedish state ar- 
chives pertaining to the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the Swedish government with the 
Mohammedan Orient. The 218 items collected 
in the book comprise—according to the prefa- 
tory remarks of the author—but the first section 
of a two-volume work which eventually will in- 
clude a total of 1,750 documents, treating—in 
addition to Turkey, Tartary, and Persia—of 
Tripolis, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. The 
philological significance of this source material 
has already been ably treated by F. Babinger 
in Oriens (II [1949], 315), and, consequently, 
this review will be limited to remarks of a 
historical nature. 

The documents are grouped in three di- 
visions. The least numerous is the Persica di- 
vision (III, Nos. 214-18), consisting of only five 
items. These cover the Swedish-Persian diplo- 
matic correspondence from 1680 to 1695 and 
chiefly concern the attempt of King Charles XI 
to enter into direct commercial relations with 
Persia. The outbreak of the Great Northern 
War, however, prevented the opening of the 
trade. The diplomatic relations between the two 
countries ceased soon thereafter, only to be re- 
established in recent times (p. xv). 

The Tatarica division (II, Nos. 135-213) 
comprises the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the Swedish rulers and the khans of the 
Crimea during the period from 1637 to 1742. In 
fact, however, Sweden’s relations with the 
Tartary princes date back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Apparently as early as 1556 and again in 
1579, the khans sought a military alliance with 
Sweden against Russia (pp. x, xii). A note- 
worthy aspect of the diplomatic relations is the 
language in which negotiations were carried on, 
particularly in the earlier period. Owing to 
complete ignorance of Tartar among Swedish 
officials, the communications from the khans 
to the Swedish government were accompanied 
by translations into Polish, and sometimes also 
into German, Italian, or Latin (n. 4, p. vi; n. 1, 
p. 98, and n. 1, p. 111). In order to promote 
friendly relations, the Swedish government 
sought the services of Tartars with a command 
of the Polish or German languages (p. xi). The 
relations between Sweden and the khans ceased 
after the conquest of the Crimea by Russia 
(p. xiv). 

To this reviewer—because of his particular 
interest in the relations between the Ottoman 
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Empire and Christian Europe—the Turcica 
division (I, Nos. 1-137) is of primary impor- 
tance. There are considerable gaps in the Turk- 
ish documents; Zetterstéen will include other 
items in the second part of his work which have 
been obtained in recent years by the Swedish 
embassy from the Turkish archives in Con- 
stantinople (p. v). 

The Turcica embrace the correspondence of 
the sultans, the grand viziers, and other leading 
personalities from 1587 to 1749. It is clear from 
the documents that the relations between the 
twocountries were cordial throughout the period; 
at times they were even intimate, particularly 
during the reigh of Charles XII, who has always 
been considered a symbol of Swedish-Turkish 
friendship. Further, in contrast to the language 
impediments in connection with Tartary, the 
Swedish foreign office in Stockholm and the 
Swedish embassy at Constantinople had at their 
disposal the services of outstanding experts on 
Turkey, as well as excellent translators (n. 4, 
p. vi). 

Of chief interest in the Turcica are, of course, 
the items on the relations of Charlex XII with 
the Porte, especially during his war with Peter 
the Great of Russia. One significant episode de- 
serves to be noted—the negotiations for the 
settlement of the large debt incurred by the 
king during his five-year sojourn in Turkey after 
the annihilating defeat of Swedish arms at 
Poltava. The two classical historians of the 
Ottoman Empire touch on this subject briefly 
and do not give the pertinent documentation 
(Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches, VII [Pest, 1831], 526, and 
VIII [Pest, 1832], 8-9; and Johann Wilhelm 
Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches in 
Europa, V (Gotha, 1857], 460-61). Zetterstéen 
for the first time provides a number of docu- 
ments which throw light on the amount of 
debt and the prolonged negotiations for its re- 
payment by the Swedish government (Nos. 14, 
61, 62, and 6s). 

Tiirkische, tatarische und persische Urkunden 
im schwedischen Reichsarchiv is an outstanding 
addition to the literature in a field as yet little 
explored by American historians. 


ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 
Washington, D.C. 


Capitalism in Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century. By Vi1oLET Barsour. (“Johns 
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Hopkins University studies in history and 
political science,” Ser. 47, No. 1.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. 146. 


In spite of the obvious functional importance 
of the town in the European culture, urbanism 
remains a singularly neglected category for the 
writing of history. Like the president of the 
American Historical Association in his recent 
annual address, the practitioners seem to be 
convinced that the political community in the 
Hobbesian sense is the only: proper framework 
for their efforts. We jib at, but we have not 
gotten very far away from, Freeman’s dictum 
that “history is past politics.” The town as po- 
litical unit—for example, the medieval Euro- 
pean town—and the town as creator of state or 
empire, such as Florence or Venice, have been 
the subject of vast scholarly enterprise. The 
town, especially the great town, the metropolis, 
in its specific function as town, as metropolis, 
transcending the boundaries of the political seg- 
ment in which it developed or which it created, 
cosmopolitan in the very essences of its being, 
remains almost without a literature. In his 
Introduction to economic history (New York and 
London, 1922), N. S. B. Gras adapted the stage 
pattern of Karl Bucher’s Entstehung der Volks- 
wirtschaft (1893) to make of “the metropolitan 
economy” the ultimate stage of economic de- 
velopment. In Der moderne Kapitalismus 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1916-27), Werner Som- 
bart made a separate further place for “the 
megalopolis” as the unique product of the 
European culture. The intellectual requirements 
for following Sombart have, of course, in other 
respects as in this, been too much for the eco- 
nomic historians, and in Gras’s case a similar 
conclusion is even more clearly indicated by the 
contrast between the relatively slight influence 
of his “metropolitan economy” and that of his 
other work. So the town has been studied as 
monument by the historians of art and as vessel 
of population by the sociologists, and has been 
all but ignored as organ and instrument of the 
culture. 

It is this situation, as well as the quality of 
the workmanship with which her work was 
done, that leads me to salute Violet Barbour’s 
Amsterdam as an exceptional event in economic 
historiography. Here is Amsterdam at the high 
moment of its history, operating over the whole 
area over which European culture, first of all 
in its economic aspects, had spread. From 
Russia to North America, from Japan and Java 
to Brazil and the West Indies, Amsterdam was 
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functioning with trade, with shipping, with fi- 
nance and technology, with men, and, above 
all, with organization, giving out and drawing 
ingo itself, binding into one world the economic 
life of Europe. It was the first and, for a time, 
the only metropolis that economic Europe knew. 
Thanks to Miss Barbour, it is the only metropolis 
whose functioning as economic metropolis is 
clearly to be comprehended in development and 
operation. To this day, Amsterdam has not 
ceased to manifest the cosmopolitanism proper 
to a metropolis, but no Dutch scholar has por- 
trayed it as an organ of Europe. 

From Miss Barbour’s preface it appears that 
she did not intend to write urban history but 
that the book, so to speak, wrote itself. We can 
be grateful that she turned away from the nega- 
tive pattern of Anglo-Dutch commercial rivalry. 
It is possible to wish that she had written a 
larger book. The total problem of Amsterdam as 
metropolis would include its town planning and 
physical development, not unrelated to its 
economic function, and, on the other hand, its 
intellectual and cultural development. It was a 
great publishing center and a wonderful place 
to buy books and pictures. 

Here, nevertheless, is an extraordinarily rich 
mine of material, actual and indicated, on the 
emergence, the development, and the function- 
ing of the first metropolis of capitalism. 

In the sixteenth century Amsterdam was 
already a substantial center, but local and 
specialized. Sir Thomas Gresham knew it only 
as a good place to buy wainscoting. At the end 
of that century and the beginning of the next 
it rather suddenly emerged as a place to buy 
ships, borrow money, find foreign exchange, buy 
from all the world, and sell to all the world. Be- 
fore the middle of the century Amsterdam ad- 
venturers were important elements in the busi- 
ness life of France, England, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Hamburg. The German lands were prac- 
tically colonial to Amsterdam. Dutchmen dis- 
placed Englishmen in Russia. Supply and outlet 
for the overseas colonies of Spain, France, and 
England depended on them. 

How did it happen? The decline of Antwerp 
counted for something in the process, but, as 
Miss Barbour well brings out, it was neither so 
complete nor so contributory to Amsterdam’s 
rise as has been assumed. Certainly, the rise of 
Amsterdam is partly explained by the coura- 
geous investment in polders (drainage projects 
to recover land from the sea). The hope that 
the book would reveal some of the process of 
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capital formation by real estate operations in 
the expanding city is disappointed. Shipbuild- 
ing, shipping services, war supply (even to 
enemy states in wartime), and financial services 
to states,.to industries, and to commercial ven- 
tures account for the metropolitan aspects of 
the city. 

One of the best parts of the book is the pic- 
ture of the emigration of Amsterdam adventur- 
ers. The intensifying organization of Dutch 
business produced a phenomenon analogous to 
the Egyptian emigration to Crete in early 
Minoan I and to the Viking dispersion as Nor- 
way and Denmark began to take political form. 
Enterprisers frustrated by the density of or- 
ganization in Amsterdam turned to the other 
areas, Sweden, Denmark, Hamburg, Branden- 
burg, even France and England, where they 
found opportunity to build up competing or- 
ganizations and to extend the range of Dutch 
technique and organization. They all kept their 
connections with the bank and the bourse. 
When the French attacked the Netherlands in 
1672, dozens of French bankers were bank- 
rupted. 

In a sense, Amsterdam developed because 
it had no would-be Colbert. The republic and 
the state of Holland were not without mercantil- 
ist impulses. Miss Barbour does not concern 
herself with the development and the operation 
of the political machine by which the business- 
men controlled Amsterdam, Amsterdam con- 
trolled Holland, and Holland controlled the 
states general. The vigorous action of Amster- 
dam to hamper the development of Rotterdam 
and, more seriously, the rising hostility of the 
laboring classes and the farmers that made them 
ready allies of Orange are passed over. As Miss 
Barbour well demonstrates, however, no politi- 
cal considerations or compunctions were allowed 
to interfere with the pursuit of profit. Amster- 
dam furnished supplies to the English navy 
during the English wars, to the French army 
during the Franco-Dutch War, and financed the 
French during the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession. 

The book is extremely dense. For her one 
hundred twenty-five pages Miss Barbour levied 
on numerous archival and printed collections of 
documents, Dutch, French, and English, and 
on the very large literature that Dutch and 
other scholars have lavished on Amsterdam. 
The index of this little book runs to twenty-five 
pages. 

Few similar problems could be so clearly de- 


fined or so amply supported as this problem of 
Amsterdam. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that 
in a world whose salvation depends upon in- 
tellectual emancipation from segmentalism, 
other cosmopolitan metropolises may receive 
similar treatments. 


F. L. NussBAUM 


University of Wyoming 


Islamic society and the West: a study of the impact 
of Western civilization on Moslem culture in 
the Near East. Vol. I, Islamic society in the 
eighteenth century. Part 1. By H. A. R. GIBB 
and Harotp Bowen. London, New York, 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1950. Pp. 386. $4.50. ? 

This is a pioneering work in the strict sense 
of the term. Like other works of its kind it suf- 
fers from certain disabilities under which the 
authors had to work and of which they were 
fully conscious. To the lack of an already exist- 
ing pattern to be followed, the insufficiency of 
source material available at the time and place 
of writing, and the failure to exploit existing data 
in the form of manuscripts, archives, family rec- 
ords, oral tradition, and articles in Arabic peri- 
odicals should be added the arbitrary and artifi- 
cial delimitation of the peri¢d studied—the 
eighteenth century—and the inherent difficulty 
of having such a subject treated by alien schol- 
ars. Here is a case in which an Arabic-speaking 
collaborator with firsthand knowledge of the 
setup in Turkey, Syria, or Egypt in the early 
twentieth century would have been a great as- 
set. The works of the Damascene Sufi and trav- 
eler “Abd-al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (1641-1731) and 
the historical documents on Aleppo by Pére 
Ferdinand Taoutel in al-Mashriq (XLI [1947], 
240 ff.) come readily to mind asillustrating other 
publications that could have been consulted. 

Despite all these handicaps, the authors, be- 
ing scholarly and cautious, did a job of which 
they have every reason to be proud. Their ob- 
jective to present a tentative, rather than a 
definitive, picture of the organic life of the Mos- 
lem society—mainly Turkish- and Arabic- 
speaking—with its political, economic, and so- 
cial institutions was attained; the impact of the 
West, promised in the subtitle, was not brought 
out in this part. In addition, the authors have 
opened up rich and rewarding fields for further 
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research and introduced a new and fruitful ap- 
proach to the study of late Ottoman history. 

The treatment throughout this volume is in- 
stitutional rather than ideological. The study 
begins with the caliphate and the sacred law. 
Here it is shown that the Ottoman sultanate and 
caliphate were virtually synonymous; no re- 
sponsible jurist maintained that the sultan of 
Constantinople was. the universal caliph of 
Islam after the manner of the caliphs of Bagh- 
dad, Damascus, and Medina. The ruling insti- 
tution in Turkey, a rather unique development, 
was then analyzed and its different components 
—army, navy, feudal chiefs, Janissaries, im- 
perial household, harem, and central adminis- 
tration—sketchily described. A lengthy section 
is devoted to the government of the provinces, 
in the Balkans, western Asia, and northern 
Africa. The decay of the ruling institution is 
then discussed. The aim of the sultans in the ad- 
ministration of the provinces was to maintain 
the status quo and to preserve the supremacy of 
the Porte. Conservatism was the keynote. The 
paradox between an unprogressive, generally 
apathetic and often arbitrary and violent ad- 
ministration and a society that remained com- 
paratively tranquil and economically solvent is 
explained by the fact that the Ottoman rulers 
formed only the superstructure. A local bureauc- 
racy of native officials, clerks, accountants, tax 
assessors and taxgatherers acted as a cushion 
between this military-political superstructure 
and the masses. Hostility to change promi- 
nently characterized the society itself. The role 
of traditional usage in all relations between the 
individual and the group, between the groups 
themselves, and between the groups and the ad- 
ministration was predominant. If some Arab 
Jacquard had devised an improved loom, or 
some Turkish Watt discovered the power of 
steam, he would have been ignored and his 
* achievement would have produced no results 
(p. 215). The last two chapters of the book treat 
the peasantry, with its land tenure and agri- 
culture, and the city, with its industry and com- 
merce. 

On the whole, the picture that emerges from 
the treatment is more favorable to the Ottomans 
than the one generally held even by scholars. 
The annals of the provinces bear favorable testi- 
mony to at least 50 per cent of the pashas and 
show that, minor incidents excepted, the public 
and financial administration in the period cov- 
ered was reasonably honest (p. 204). 

The difficulty in finding a uniform system for 
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transliterating Arabic words, Turkish words in 
Arabic characters, and Turkish words in Latin 
characters was solved by the authors and scru- 
pulously followed except in rare cases. Lahsé 
(pp. 20; 143, n. 6; 147,n. 7) should read al-Hasé. 
Hileh (pp. 273, 384) is evidently a typographical 
for Hileh. The refractory definite article takes 
multiple forms: el- (pp. 20, n. 1; 21, n. 2; etc.), 
al- (p. 23, n. 1, etc.), ul- (p. 30, n. 1, etc.), 7 (p. 
31,n. 3, etc.). Seyh (pp. 219, 264, etc.) for sheikh, 
shaykh, and hace (pp. 64, n. 2; 219, 302) for hajj, 
“holy pilgrimage,” appear queer in their new 
garb. 

The translation was carefully done. Pahlawan 
is used in Arabic for ropewalker, not wrestler 
(p. 277, n. 1). The book is provided with four 
appendixes and three indexes. 


Puitie K. Hiri 
Princeton University 


George III, Lord North and the people, 1779- 
1780. By H. BuTTeRFIELD, M.A., professor 
of modern history in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1949. 
Pp. 800. 30s. 


H. Butterfield’s thesis is that for an English- 
man “our ‘French Revolution’ is in fact that of 
1780—the revolution that we escaped” (p. vi). 
He seeks to find out, on the one hand, why revo- 
lution nearly came and why, on the other hand, 
it was fended off. In the search for an answer he 
shows how the weaknesses of Lord North’s ad- 
ministration in England and of Lord Bucking- 
ham’s administration in Ireland led to a pair of 
crises—the Yorkshire movement in England, 
the Volunteer movement in Ireland—that were 
a conscious imitation of American committees 
of correspondence and perhaps. an unconscious 
one of New England Minutemen. He shows how 
this movement was used by the Whigs of the 
Rockingham and Shelburne connections to put 
pressure on Lord North’s administration in a 
way that he might well have compared to that 
in which the Federalists of the Hartford Con- 
vention later tried to use the deep discontent of 
New England with the War of 1812 to put pres- 
sure on the Madison administration. Then he 
indicates how between Lord North’s concilia- 
tion, George III’s stubbornness, and, above all, 
the Whig magnates’ fear of unloosing forces 


- they could not control, the potential revolution 


of 1780 in England fizzled out. In doing this, 
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Butterfield takes his readers behind the political 
scenes and shows John Robinson pulling wires 
on one side, in an attempt to get action out of 
the dejected Lord North, Christopher Wyvill 
and Charles James Fox pulling wires on the 
other side, in an attempt to jockey each other 
out of position. In the process this account re- 
veals yet once again how incompetently Eng- 
land’s affairs were conducted in 1779 and serves 
as a reminder of the truth of the old saw that no 
spontaneous movement succeeds unless it is 
well organized. 

Great care has been taken in the handling of 
evidence. As Butterfield has himself pointed out 
in his recently reprinted Whig interpretation of 
history (Journal, IV [1932], 278-79), the his- 
torian should be aware of the danger of reading 
the present into the past. Throughout he has 
conscientiously and carefully tried to avoid 
this mistake, by re-examining and reinterpreting 
the past in the light of itself. A striking example 
of the success of this method is his rehabilitation 
of the Rev. Leonard Smelt by the simple process 
of suggesting that he was an honest man who 
was made a fool of for propaganda purposes and 
that, when the Whigs at the York meeting 
heard the former governor of the king’s younger 
sons make foolish statements, they used them 
to “smear” his master. Likewise, the nature of 
the problems Lord North had to face are 
brought out, and the reasons for his success as 
a leader of the house of commons are balanced 
against his apathy as an‘executive. So, too, light 
is thrown on the way Lord Buckingham as 
viceroy of Ireland picked his way through 
choices of evils. By these labors Butterfield has 
done much to fulfil his endeavor to “bring to 
a proper focus” (p. viii) the evidence concerning 
this era that he characterizes as ‘“quasi-revolu- 
tionary.” 

But, though his thesis is well defended, his 
arguments at times seem not to have been sufhi- 
ciently driven home. One wonders why the evi- 
dence as to the rate at which the Irish volunteer 
movement expanded is scattered in eight places 
(pp. 80, 83, 108, 109, 114, 202, and 364) without 
being summarized. It seems strange that so 
much emphasis is put upon the claim that the 
county members who voted Lord North down 
at the time of Dunning’s resolution voted for 
him on the resumption of debate two weeks 
later without an attempt to reconstruct the di- 
vision list, difficult as that would be. When a 
great change in Fox’s thinking is dated within a 
few weeks, surely more should be done to ex- 
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amine why Fox reversed his stand and went be- 
yond Wyvill in his demand for reforms. Explain- 
ing these lapses raises a suggestive problem in 
present-day historiography. 

To it an answer seems attainable, by compar- 
ing this work with the relevant chapters of that 
classic of the Whig interpretation, Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan’s George the Third and Charles 
James Fox (2 vols; London, 1912-14). Where 
Sir George hinted at the methods of party man- 
agement, Butterfield spells them out. Where the 
former gave clear exemplifications of what he 
thought were the meanings of events, the latter 
presents the facts and lets the reader dig out 
meaning for himself. Where Sir George saw he- 
roes and villains, Butterfield sees more ordinary 
human beings. Where Sir George’s original pic- 
ture breathed life on almost every page, this re- 
vision has its dead spots as well as its very live 
ones. Above all, where Sir George brings out and 
perhaps overemphasizes the growth of new po- 
litical doctrines, Butterfield, for all his study of 
their intellectual origins, has a tendency to let 
go by default the significance of the temporary 
or permanent conversion of men to a doctrine, 
even though he specifically recognizes the fact 
of such conversions. In short, both works exem- 
plify the virtues, and concomitant vices, of two 
modes of writing history. It should be noted 
that Butterfield has written a book that can 
stand this comparison. His forthcoming study of 
Fox, of which this appears to be a by-product, 
will be awaited with eager interest. 


RICHARD W. HALE, JR. 
Wellesley College 


Canada. Chapters by EpGAR McINNIs, JAMES 
WrREFORD WatTsoN, GuSTAVE LANCTOT, 
A. L. Burt, D. G. CreicHTon, C. P. 
Stacey, H. A. Innis, W. T. EASTERBROOK, 
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UNDERHILL, ALEXANDER BRADY, SAMUEI 
DELBERT CLARK, ELIzABETH S. L. GovAN, 
WALTER HERBERT, WATSON KIRKCONNELL, 
ARTHUR R. M. Lower, GEorGE P. DE T. 
GLAZEBROOK, JOHN BARTLET BREBNER, 
FRANK A. Knox, F. H. Sowarp. Edited by 
GEorGcE W. Brown, professor of history in 
the University of Toronto. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press; 
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Cambridge: At the University Press, 1950. 

Pp. 608. $6.50. 

Apathy, unfortunately, has too often been 
characteristic of the average Canadian’s atti- 


tude toward the history of his own land, while 


ignorance is probably a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the ordinary American’s relationship 
with Canadian history. Casada, the tenth vol- 
ume to appear in the new “United Nations se- 
ries” (under the general editorship of Robert J. 
Kerner, of the University of California) is a 
work of sufficient distinction to encourage Cana- 
dians to exchange their apathy for a new inter- 
est. It will undoubtedly be a welcome source of 
information to Americans who, all too slowly, 
are wakening to the realization that the vast 
area north of our border is no British colonial 
dependency but an independent nation—in- 
deed, one of the foremost “middle powers”’ of 
the world. 

Canada is a symposium of twenty-four essays 
contributed by twenty-six specialists on the 
Canadian scene, past and present. Edited by 
George W. Brown, professor of history at the 
University of Toronto and editor of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, the work describes Can- 
ada’s ethnic and historic backgrounds; its prin- 
cipal geographic features; its pioneer journey 
(glimpsed prophetically by Lord Durham more 
than a century ago) along the evolutionary 
route from colony to nationhood; its success in 
weaving national unjty out of such difficult 
components as bicultural diversity, incredible 
geographic obstacles, interprovincial as well as 
Dominion-provincial rivalries, and the constant 
pressures exerted by her two powerful blood re- 
lations, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Finally, it offers a remarkably compe- 
tent presentation of Canada’s institutions and 
problems in mid-stream of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This vast array of material is sketched on 
a canvas of only moderate dimensions with an 
artistry that avoids the impression of over- 
crowding and often attains real literary merit. 
Though the twenty-four essays will naturally 
hold degrees of interest varying with the tastes 
of individual readers, all are on a level of per- 
formance which reflects credit both upon the 
capabilities of the various authors and upon the 
sound judgment of the editor who marshaled 
this unusual array of talent. 

In view of the general excellence of the vol- 
ume, adverse criticism of any sort may appear 
to be hypercritical cavil. The general reader, 
however, can scarcely fail to deplore the absence 
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of any good map of the Dominion. The so-called 
‘political map of Canada,” which appears at the 
front of the volume, is little more than an ag- 
gravation. Then, too, there is an element of 
repetition in the final section on external rela- 
tions, inevitable, perhaps, in a collaborative 
work of this sort. However, this minor short- 
coming does not detract seriously from the 
abundance of interesting material contained in 
the last four chapters—a section, incidentally, 
which is certain to have special value for Ameri- 
can readers because of the constant interplay of 
Canadian and American interests on the stage of 
world events. 

A reader unfamiliar with Canadian history 
may feel a sense of annoyance occasionally when 
a writer appears to presume too much upon his 
backlog of information. For example, we are in- 
formed that ‘‘on the whole the Dominion’s land 
policy of preémption grants proved satisfactory 
in laying the foundation of the prairie West” 
(p. 244) but are left to wonder what “preémp- 
tion grants” were. Again, the reader’s curiosity 
is stirred by a reference to the Manitoba school 
question as a battle which “‘convulsed Parlia- 
ment and the country” (pp. 472-73); yet he is 
offered no clear-cut explanation of the problem’s 
ingredients. Finally, a discrepancy appears in 
some figures which are presented as the totals of 
Canada’s contributions to her allies in the sec- 
ond World War. Perhaps there is a good reason 
why the total appears as “‘over $4,000,000,000”’ 
on page 266 and as $3,492,000,000 in footnote 
10, page 585; but if so, it should be made clear. 

If self-interest is a potent factor in shaping 
action, then certainly there is much in this fine 
volume to stimulate wide reading in the States. 
Scarcely a chapter among the twenty-four fails 
to provide its full quota of allusions to Ameri- 
can influences that have helped to mold the 
Dominion’s history, its fascinating contrasts be- 
tween these two offspring of a common parent, 
its evidences of Canada’s position as the fulcrum 
of the Anglo-American lever in the North At- 
lantic community, and its testimony to the ever 
increasing sense of partnership shared by the 
two English-speaking democracies of the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

In a brief foreword to the volume Kerner says 
that “the United Nations Series is dedicated to 
the task of mutual understanding among the 
Allies of the Second World War and to the 
achievement of successful codperation in the 
peace.’”’ Canadians may feel content that those 
intrusted with the responsibility of presenting 
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their country ‘to a world-wide audience have 
made a worth-while contribution to the objec- 
tives set by the general editor. 


CATHERINE LYLE CLEVERDON 


Bronxville, N.Y. 


Modern China: a bibliographical guide to Chinese 
works, 1898-1937. By JOHN KING FAIRBANK, 
professor of history in charge of the regional 
studies program on China, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and KwANG-CHING Liv, sometime 
teaching fellow in Chinese regional studies, 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 518. 
$7.50. 
Prior to the end of the Ch’ing dynasty in 

1912, Chinese historical materials were orga- 

nized in accordance with a long-established sys- 

tem that makes them reasonably accessible to 
scholars who are familiar with the tools of tra- 
ditional Chinese bibliography. In contrast, the 
documentation of the period of the republic is 
extremely chaotic. By compiling this annotated 
bibliography, John Fairbank and Kwang-ching 

Liu have performed a great service for students 

of modern China. Besides describing works re- 

lating to the republic, by going back to 1898— 

the beginning of the time of great change in 

China—the compilers also introduce the student 

to the traditional types of historical writing that 

continued to be produced during the closing 
years of the empire. 

It is unfortunate that the relative scarcity of 
materials pertinent to the period after the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 com- 
pelled the compilers to break off with that year. 
The war period (1937-45) is a most difficult one 
for scholars because both research and publica- 
tion were badly disrupted in China during those 
years. Universities and research institutes were 
scattered and their facilities destroyed or dam- 
aged; paper was scarce and printing equipment 
was inadequate. Many books and periodicals, 
struck off by fugitive presses, quickly disap- 
peared. For this reason it is to be hoped that the 
Hoover Library at Stanford University, which 
has managed to bring together large quantities 
of wartime materials, may soon publish a Chi- 
nese catalogue. 

The compilers of the bibliography do not pre- 
tend that it contains all significant works deal- 
ing with the forty years it covers. In fact, it in- 
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cludes very few works not found in the Chinese 
Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute in 
Cambridge, which, although an outstanding col- 
lection, is by no means complete. While a few 
periodical articles are listed, no attempt is made 
to do justice to that form of material. Even so, 
this bibliography serves as a key to an immense 
quantity of data that has been little used by 
Western scholars. 

Modern China: a bibliographical guide to 
Chinese works, 1898-1937 is divided into the fol- 
lowing sections: works of general reference; gen- 
eral historical works; government and law; his- 
torical studies and materials by periods; foreign 
affairs by periods; economic data and studies 
by topics; social problems, cultural movements, 
and education; and intellectual and literary his- 
tory. A final section lists selected newspapers 
and learned journals. As in any general bibliog- 
raphy many of the works listed do not fall 
easily into an arbitrary classification, so some 
users may disagree with details of the arrange- 
ment. However, thanks to cross-references and 
a complete index of authors and titles, no one 
should have trouble finding the works he is 
seeking. Each entry includes the author’s name 
in characters and romanization; the characters, 
romanization, and an English translation of the 
title; publisher; place and year of publication; 
cali number in the Harvard-Yenching Library; 
and a brief descriptive note. 

This bibliography is indispensable to every 
serious Western student of modern China; and 
in the absence of anything comparable in 
Chinese it should prove to be extremely helpful 
to Chinese scholars as well. Those who find it 
useful owe a debt not only to Fairbank and Liu, 
the compilers, but also to A. Kaiming Ch’iu, 
who has built up the splendid Harvard-Yen- 
ching Library, upon which it is based. 


KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 
Cornell University 


United States Army in the World War, 1917- 
1919: organization of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. By the Histor1cat DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 426. 
$3.00. 


United States Army in the World War, 1917- 
1919: policy-forming documents, American 
Expeditionary Forces. By Historica DivI- 
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SION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 
651. $4.00. 

Seventeen years after the close of the Ameri- 
can Civil War the United States Government 
Printing Office issued the first volume of docu- 
ments relating to that war. In those days it was 
still possible to publish most of the important 
documents of a war in a series of a hundred vol- 
umes. It was also a fairly. safe way of handling 
the raw material of history. Reputations of liv- 
ing political and military figures were effectively 
safeguarded by burying the record of their 
achievements or failures in a massive, for- 
bidding, and poorly organized series of volumes. 
The whole set of documents entitled: War of the 
rebellion: official records of the Union and Con- 
Sederate armies (Washington, 1882-90) was com- 
pleted in eight years. By comparison of the time 
required to complete their project, the record of 
the historical section of the Army War College 
in handling the records of the first World War is 
not impressive. There are many reasons to ac- 
count for this, not the least important of which 
has been lack of financial support for the proj- 
ect. 

With the invention of the typewriter, the 
task of publishing a reasonably complete set of 
documents relating to a war in modern times 
has become increasingly difficult, if net imprac- 
tical. Most of the major belligerents in the first 
World War decided against publishing docu- 
ments and undertook the preparation of official 
histories. For a brief time it seemed possible 
that the United States would break the prece- 
dent of Civil War days and do the same, but 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker killed that 
hope. In 1919 the major military documents re- 
lating to the first World War (35,000 filing 
cases) were turned over to the historical section 
of the Army War College for processing. To this 
collection were added French, German, and 
British military documents relating to the ex- 
perience of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
These documents were used in the preparation 
of a limited number of monographs and were the 
basis of a series of summary studies of the opera- 
tions of the various divisions in the American 
Expeditionary Forces published by the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission in 1943-44. 
Finally, in 1939 the historical section of the 
Army War College was given a specific directive 
to prepare a collection of documents which 
would provide the source material for complete 
and accurate accounts of the overseas activities 
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of the American military forces in the first 
World War. Thus, thirty years after the end of 
the war, the first two volumes of these docu- 
ments are available to students of American 
history. 

Though late in appearing, these documents 
make a welcome addition to the literature of the 
conflict. The thoroughness of treatment afforded 
the subjects dealt with in the first two volumes 
gives promise for the value of succeeding vol- 
umes. The first volume presents documents 
dealing with the plans for the organization of 
the American Expeditionary Forces; it includes 
an introductory narrative covering the move- 
ment of the forces to France and a summary of 
operations on the western front from 1917 to 
1918. The greater part of the volume (271 pp.) 
is devoted to tables of organization of the 
United States Army from 1917 to 1918. 

The second volume presents the policy- 
forming documents which shaped the organiza- 
tion and operations of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. For the general historian this is 
by far the more important of the two volumes. 
In selecting the documents to go into it, the 
compilers tried to establish facts and then se- 
lected documents which best stated those facts. 
On controversial matters, records showing both 
sides of the conflict have been presented. A par- 
tial list of the documentation on major subjects 
indicates the scope of this six-hundred-page 
volume. These include: instructions to General 
John J. Pershing; minutes of the Rapallo meet- 
ing of the Supreme War Council, November 7, 
1917; minutes of the London meeting of the 
Supreme War Council, November 29, 1917; di- 
rectives for operations in 1918; documents on 
the amalgamation of forces; minutes of the Su- 
preme War Council, January 30-February 2, 
1918; documents on the establishment of a gen- 
eral inter-Allied reserve; report of the Hagood 
Board, February 8, 1918; documents on the lo- 
cation of the American sector at the front; min- 
utes of the Doullens agreement, March 26, 1918; 
the Versailles agreement of March 27, 1918; 
minutes of the Beauvais conference, April 3, 
1918; the London agreement of April 24, 1918; 
minutes of the Abbeville conference, May 1-2, 
1918; records of the Bombon conference, July 
10, 1918; details of the 80-division American 
program; records of the Bombon conference of 
September 2, 1918; key documents on the or- 
ganization of the American staff in France; doc- 
uments on inter-Allied liaison and many others. 

This sampling not only will indicate the scope 
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of the coverage but will give some basis for esti- 
mating the great value of these papers for stu- 
dents of the history of the first World War. 


H. A. DEWEERD 
University of Missouri 


Statist auf diplomatischer Biihne 1923-45: Er- 
lebnisse des Chefdolmetschers im auswartigen 
Amit mit den Staatsminnern Europas. By Dr. 
Paut Scumipt. Bonn: Athendium-Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 604. 

“‘The true enemies of mankind are the fanat- 
ics,” writes Hitler’s interpreter, Paul Schmidt, 
in July 1949, in the foreword of his reminis- 
cences. No one is likely to call Schmidt a fanat- 
ic. A machine-gunner in the 1918 campaign in 
France, wounded while testing his English in a 
listening post in the American lines in the Ar- 
gonne, a wearer of the Iron Cross, and a product 
of the postwar language courses of the German 
foreign office, he was always something more 
than ‘‘a pencil with two ears” and a multi- 
lingual tongue—but one wonders how much 
more. He was an intelligent observer of the men 
he served and the business they transacted 
through him. He served them all from Gustav 
Stresemann and Charles G. Dawes to Hitler and 
Mussolini, and he records some shrewd observa- 
tions of them, with many trivialities. (His ex- 
perience with Dawes and Edouard Herriot, for 
example, convinced him that pipe-smokers are 
more equable and easier to get on with than 
others.) One wonders whether he ever ex- 
pressed an opinion at the time of the event or 
considered it his duty to do so. He seems to have 
been simply his master’s ear and voice and to 
have served many masters. 

Is Schmidt typical of the “unpolitical’’ Ger- 
man civil servant? His manuscript was read by 
Erich Kordt of the foreign office, whose Wahn 
und Wirklichkeit (Journal, XXII [1950], 82) re- 
veals that he also knew the difference between 
right and wrong and between fantasy and fact; 
but Kordt also “‘went along.” 

The foreword indicates that the book was 
written in Rastenburg, where the historic cathe- 
dral had served as a safe repository for the li- 
brary of the world trade-institute of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, where the author therefore had 
access to books, newspapers, and publications 
both old and new, “‘no longer or not yet” avail- 
able in less fortunate locations. These he says he 


has used to verify and supplement his own notes 
and recollections. 

Keine Feier ohne Meyer. Schmidt was every- 
where and saw and heard everything. This 
ubiquity he attributes in part to the democrati- 
zation of the conduct of international affairs, 
which has brought into the business so many 
amateurs unfamiliar with the languages of di- 
plomacy. The Weimar Republic had a good lan- 
guage service which—including Schmidt—Hit- 
ler took over and used. The detachment and ob- 
jectivity with which the “silent” character on 
the stage—always speaking, but never for him- 
self—describes the many dramas in which he 
served as narrator, rarely as participant, is re- 
markable. 

There are few momentous revelations in the 
book but innumerable interesting flash-backs 
and acute personal observations. Dawes is com- 
pared with Paul Hoffman of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Despite the work in- 
volved for the language-service men, Schmidt 
would give one the impression now of having 
been amused while Hitler and Franco talked one 
another into speechless stupor at Hendaye, 
while in another car near by Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop “did a demolition job on German-Span- 
ish friendship” in equally frustrating discussion 
with Ramén Serrano-Sufier. (Nazi nabobs 
usually traveled each in his own special train, 
despite the difficulty of intercommunication.) 

There are numerous bored references to long 
monologues by the Fiihrer, often called ‘‘phono- 
graph records,” with interesting observations on 
the slight changes occasionally made in them as 
the situation changed. As no lord, it is said, is a 
hero to his valet, Hitler is now no hero to his in- 
terpreter, who writes as if he could have recited 
or recorded Hitler’s harangues in his sleep. 
Pourparlers are referred to as “preliminary 
bouts,”’ Hitler and V. M. Molotov as “‘heavy- 
weights” entering the ring. 

Pierre Laval talked back to Hitler more 
boldly, it would seem, than did Jean Darlan, 
but neither so boldly as Molotov or Ion Anto- 
nescu. The British are credited with assists, in 
the form of an air raid and the threat of one, in 
freeing Hitler from two long evenings of argu- 
ment with Molotov in November 1940. Molotov 
demanded egress from the Baltic as well as from 
the Black Sea. Hitler told Yosuke Matsuoka in 
April 1941 that a war between Germany and the 
Soviet Union was not to be excluded from the 
list of what might happen. The gloomy atmos- 
phere of. Hitler’s forest headquarters, “‘Wolfs- 
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schanze,” on the eastern front, depressed him 
and everyone else who went there. Mussolini 
was taken by Hitler soon afterward to view the 
scene of the July 1944 attempt on Hitler’s life. 

The author says he managed to put off join- 
ing the party until 1943, then joined it just in 
time. He seems also to have got off just in time. 
He adds his voice to the every swelling chorus 
of those who say that Hitler was politically 
strengthened and the German opposition to him 
weakened by the demand for unconditional sur- 
render. He states piously, at last, the penitential 
conclusion that the only sound fundamentals 
are the Christian moral law; respect for the in- 
dividual, his life, thought, and property; and 
recognition of the rights of peoples to self-deter- 
mination and a decent standard of living; and 
that turning away from these fundamentals 
leads statesmen and peoples inexorably to ruin. 


CHESTER V. Easum 
University of Wisconsin 


Documents on German foreign policy, 1918-1945: 
from the archives of the German foreign minis- 
try. Ser. D, Vol. III, Germany and the Spanish 
Civil War, 1936-1939. (“Publications of the 
department of state,” No. 3838.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 
O51. $3.25. 

This third volume of Series D of the captured 
documents of the German foreign office, de- 
voted entirely to Germany and the Spanish 
Civil War from July 1936 to July 1939, offers a 
number of useful editorial improvements over 
its predecessors. Having learned by trial and 
error the limitations of the materials that fell 
into Allied hands and the difficulties inherent in 
exploiting disordered and incomplete archives, 
the editors of this volume have made it possible 
for the reader to draw a clear distinction be- 
tween documents ‘‘not printed” because they 
were considered unimportant and such as were 
not printed because they “could not be found.” 
Most conspicuous among the latter are the 
high policy documents of the German imperial 
chancellery. Adolf Hitler scarcely figures in the 
present collection, although Hermann Goering 
does. It is possible, to be sure, now to fill in 
some of the most important gaps from Galeazzo 
Ciano’s L’Europa verso la catastrofe (English 
trans., Ciano’s diplomatic papers [London, 1948]) 
where so many of the conversations between 
Hitler, Mussolini, Goering, and Ciano are sum- 
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marized. Indeed, there is often more to be 
learned from a single page of Ciano’s diplomatic 
papers than from scores of these routine docu- 
ments ground out by the German foreign office 
mill, and the editors have done well to refer to 
it continuously. 

There is another difficulty which the critical 
reader has with these documents. This diffi- 
culty may, perhaps, best be symbolized by the 
unhappy figure of Ernst von Weizsicker, first 
director of the political department of the 
German foreign ministry and after 1938 secre- 
tary of state, sentenced as a war criminal by an 
American military tribunal in 1948. Weizsicker 
was a career diplomat and not a Nazi, and in his 
memoirs recently published (Erinnerungen 
{Munich, 1950]) he tells us that instead of re- 
signing as Anthony Eden did when he could no 
longer accept Neville Chamberlain’s policy he 
remained in office in the hope of influencing 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, and through Ribben- 
trop Hitler, to prevent a war. If the perusal of 
these documents yields up any useful wisdom 
at all, they prove that Weizsicker’s game of de- 
ception was, if possible, even more disastrous 
than that of an outspoken Nazi. He deceived 
his Nazi employers by trying to blunt the ag- 
gressive edge of their policy, without, however, 
being able to change this policy at any essential 
point. More serious still, he deceived foreign 
statesmen, especially those of Great Britain and 
France, by trying to make them believe that 
German policy was more conciliatory than it 
actually was. Most of all, he deceived himself 
in his belief that by remaining at his post in the 
foreign ministry he was doing something useful 
or important—not to say something honorable. 
Weizsicker must have known that Ambassador 
von Ribbentrop did not hesitate to give the en- 
tire German foreign office the go-by and confer 
directly with Hitler in Obersalzberg to obtain 
approval for a policy that went far beyond the 
line which this foreign office had laid down for 
the German representative in the Non-inter- 
vention Committee (p. 333). Nor is this all. 

One is tempted to ask what is the value of 
this publication of German diplomatic corre- 
spondence patterned on traditional lines as his- 
torical evidence in the face of the Nazi political 
machine which assigned to party organizations 
suchas the Auslandsorganisation der N.S.D.A.P. 
important functions normally an inseparable 
part of any foreign office? The more closely and 
critically one reads these documents, the more 
does the conviction grow that the most impor- 
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tant German civilian official in Spain was less the 
German Ambassador von Stohrer than one 
Johannes Bernhardt, Goering’s special agent, 
the director of Hisma (Compafia hispano- 
marroqui de Transportes) and deputy Orts- 
gruppenleiter of the local party organization, 
whom the editors somewhat innocently describe 


‘as a German businessman in Morocco. Much of 


Bernhardt’s business had perforce to be trans- 
acted through the German embassy in Spain, 
but on his frequent visits to Germany to which 
these documents refer he could and did deal with 
Goering directly, to the exclusion of the foreign 
ministry. There are good reasons to suspect that 
Bernhardt was responsible for the recall of the 
German Ambassador Wilhelm Faupel, and there 
were moments when General Francisco Franco 
was in a quandary with whom he had to deal, 
Ambassador von Stohrer or Bernhardt (pp. 
906 and 914). 

These documents have disappointingly little 
precise information to offer on the actual course 
of German military intervention in Spain. 
Colonel Baron von Funck, military attaché at 
the German embassy in Spain, and the com- 
mander of the German Condor Legion had their 
own and independent communications with 
Berlin, and only a few of these documents found 
their way into the files of the German foreign 
ministry. We are given, it is true, a brief sum- 
mary of the German war ministry’s plan of 
October 30, 1936 (p. 125) for military assistance 
to General Franco and the conditions under 
which this aid was given; but we learn nothing 
of Goering’s initiative in this matter, and the 
reader will search in vain among these thousand 
pages for any precise information on the actual 
scope and role of the German air force in the 
Spanish Civil War. We learn to know the quan- 
tities of German war matériel sent only in 
terms of monetary equivalents in connection 
with the Rowak-Hisma papers. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that, when Franco made a 
last desperate appeal for additional military 
supplies in October 1938, the German foreign 
ministry knew nothing about it (p. 768). 

Almost a fourth of the documents in this 
collection deal with the negotiations of the Lon- 
don Non-intervention Committee, but the poli- 
cy of the two Axis powers to delay and sabotage 
any effort to set up an effective control system 
until Franco’s victory was certain is so well 
known that it requires no discussion here. By 
far the most interesting subject dealt with in 


these documents is the persistent German effort 
to obtain a stranglehold on Spanish mining 
economy as a quid pro quo for military aid to 
Franco. For the purpose of expediting German 
shipments of war matériel to Spain, there was 
set up in Berlin the firm known as “Rowak” 
(Rohstoffe-und-Waren-Einkaufsgesellschaft), 
equipped with monopoly control. An equally 
complete monopoly was given to Hisma, which 
handled these shipments in Seville and pur- 
chased raw materials, especially Spanish iron 
ores, pyrites, copper, and manganese for stock- 
piling and for the Four Year Plan in Germany. 
The total German expenditures for Spain, in- 
cluding the costs of the Condor Legion, amount- 
ed to about five hundred million Reichsmarks 
(p. 892). With these claims, the head of Hisma, 
Bernhardt, proceeded to buy up a controlling 
interest in seventy-three Spanish mining com- 
panies in violation of Spanish law, which per- 
mitted no more than 25 per cent foreign partici- 
pation in native enterprises. Then on October 
7, 1937 General Franco stirred Goering’s anger 
and elicited from Neurath the charge of double- 
dealing by issuing a decree canceling all foreign 
mining concessions. Even though this so-called 
“Montana” project was the prime objective of 
German policy in Spain, it is intelligible enough 
that neither General Franco nor his foreign 
minister, Count Jordana, desired a German 
monopoly control over the Spanish mining in- 
dustry. Unfortunately for Franco, he had to ad- 
mit in October 1938 that he could not win the 
war without further military aid from Germany. 
Goering was disposed to grant this additional 
assistance, but he made the delivery of supplies 
dependent on complete compliance by the 
Nationalist government with Hisma’s claims in 
the Montana project. We have Von Stohrer’s 
report of November 19, 1938 on the Nationalist 
government’s decision to fulfil all Hisma’s de- 
mands (p. 795). 

In reviewing this volume, the Spanish press 
has seen fit to challenge the objectivity of its 
editors. After a critical reading of this volume, 
no impartial student of history will sustain this 
charge. At the same time, no Spaniard can read 
these documents with complacency. Violating 
the very Spanish law to which he appealed 
against the Germans, General Franco in the up- 
shot was guilty of precisely the same charge 
which he made against the Spanish Republicans 
—that of mortgaging Spanish national wealth 
to a foreign power. Nazi Germany promised to 
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keep his secret, and we owe it to the defeat of 
this Germany that his secret was not kept. 


WALTER L. Dorn 
Ohio State University 


Documents on German foreign policy, 1918-1945: 
from the archives of the German foreign min- 
istry. Series D (1937-10945), Vol. I, From 
Neurath to Ribbentrop (September 1937- 
September 1938). (“Publications of the de- 
partment of state,” No. 3277.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 1220. 
$3.25. 

The volumes of captured German documents 
being published by the department of state are 
a quarry of rich materials to be worked for 
years to come by students of German foreign 
policy and of recent general diplomatic history. 
The first volume in this series covers only one 
of the exciting years that preceded the coming of 
the second World War. Although nearly twelve 
hundred pages are devoted to the twelve months 
after September 1937, not all the important 
events in that period receive the full treatment 
“ one might expect. The civil war in Spain and the 
developing Czechoslovak crisis appear in this 
volume only as a bit of background for other 
events; those two topics get their full treatment 
in Volumes II and III of the series. Volume I is 
concerned with the relations of Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany to the great powers of western Europe, 
the climax of the story being the Nazi annexa- 
tion of Austria in March 1938. Separate chap- 
ters take up Germany’s relations with the 
United States, the Far East, the Soviet Union, 
and the Vatican. It is all an unusually rich col- 
lection of materials, overwhelming in its fasci- 
nating and detailed treatment of events still 
fresh in the memory of most of us. If one adds 
to these published documents the memoirs and 
papers being published by men whose names 
appear frequently in these pages (Ciano, 
Hassell, Weizsicker, for example), one may con- 
clude that we are not far from getting a fairly 
complete story of Nazi aggression in the late 
thirties, from the time the justification of the 
policy is given in the Hossbach memorandum of 
November 10, 1937 to the implementation of 
the policy in the months that followed, a story 
given in fullest detail in the annexation of 
Austria. 
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Here one can read of Germany’s demand for 
colonies. Here is the account of efforts made to 
avoid provoking the United States and Great 
Britain into open hostility even while Austria 
is annexed and other aggressive steps are taken 
that arouse the fears of both Englishmen and 
Americans. Detailed reports were sent to Berlin 
from Washington and London to warn of grow- 
ing opposition to Germany’s aggressive policy, 
with special attention to the opinions and 
speeches of men known to have for the Nazi 
state a bit more sympathy than their fellow- 
citizens had. One gets the impression that 
Fritz Kuhn of the German-American Bund was 
the cause of greater embarrassment to Germany 
than to the United States because he was moti- 
vated by a loyalty to Nazi Germany so blind 
and guided by an intelligence so slight as to rob 
him of the capacity to understand the finesse 
with which the Nazi leaders desired to win 
friends and influence people. Nazi agents in 
Austria. were just as difficult to handle. 

Underscored in document after document is 
the fact that the task of effecting a successful 
co-ordination of allied diplomacy was as diffi- 
cult as a similar co-ordination of military effort 
in the conduct of coalition warfare. Italy was 
shocked at the annexation of Austria by her 
associate in the Anti-Comintern Pact; and great 
fears appeared that the Italian Tyrol, with its 
many Germans, might also be annexed. Ex- 
planatory notes and long conferences and inter- 
views were necessary to assuage Italian fears 
and suspicions, but hurt feelings remained. 

Similarly the co-operation of Japan and Ger- 
many in the Anti-Comintern Pact left much to 
be desired. It was easy for Germany and helpful 
to Japan for the Nazis to be neutral when the 
Nine-Power Pact countries met at Brussels to 
call Japan to account for her invasion of China. 
It was a different story, however, when Ger- 
many aided Chiang Kai-shek with expert mili- 
tary advisers and war materials in his struggle 
against Japan. Germany sought in vain to have 
the war brought to an end in order to keep Japa- 
nese aggression from forcing China into the arms 
of the Soviet Union; equally futile was the later 
effort to recognize Japan’s success in North 
China in the bargaining hope of winning prefer- 
ential commercial treatment for Germans over 
other powers in the area. 

Enlistment in an anticommunist cause did 
not blind the Nazis to Germany’s need of Rus- 
sia as a supplier of essential raw materials, de- 
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spite the violent provocations that might have 
developed out of Russia’s deportation of Ger- 
mans and the closing of German consular offices. 
Far more bitter in effect appear to be the dis- 
putes that the Germans had with the Vatican, 
particularly over the refusal of a bishop to cast 
a vote in the plebiscite to approve the annexa- 
tion of Austria. 

Here and there German representatives 
abroad dared to raise voices in criticism of, or 
in protest against, particular policies of the 
Nazi regime. Once Hitler made his wishes 
known, differences of opinion seemed to vanish 
in a co-ordination of thought that ended all dis- 
cussion. A good example of this effect is seen in 
the sudden end of argument when Hitler or- 
dered the immediate withdrawal from China of 
the military advisers employed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

This and succeeding volumes on Germany’s 
foreign policy are indispensable to the student 
of modern history. Those who wish to know 
what documents taken from Germany are in the 
custody of the British foreign office and the de- 
partment of state are advised to read Appendix 
I, pages 1177-85. 

Harry R. Rubin 
Yale University 


The second World War. Vol. III, The grand alli- 
ance. By WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. 871. $6.00. 


The third volume of Winston Churchill’s 
history is in many ways thus far the best. The 
poignant intensity of Their finest hour, when 
England, lashed by Teutonic fury, stood alone 
in majestic grandeur, is lacking. On the other 
hand, the world-encircling character of the war 
in 1941, the German onrush through the 
Balkans, the battle of the Atlantic, American 
and Japanese involvement, and the plunge of 
the wehmacht into Russia present so many 
baffling and complex problems that the study of 
how they were met is peculiarly fascinating. 

Judging from its title, one might expect that 
this book would focus primarily on the way in 
which the two great capitalistic democracies 
joined with Soviet Russia to defeat Adolf Hitler. 
Such is not the case. One needs to remember that 
Churchill is not writing so much a history of the 
war as a book of personal memoirs. Every aspect 
of the struggle is of intense interest to him, but, 
above all, his imagination was captivated by the 


Near East, and to that geographic area he de- 
votes more pages than to America, Russia, and 
Japan combined. 

Churchill was far more concerned about the 
Suez than about Singapore. He suspected that 
Hong Kong could not be defended, and it was 
against his better judgment that he ordered re- 
inforcements sent to that isolated outpost. But 
when it came to the desert army in Egypt, he 
insisted on reinforcements that his technical 
advisers deemed inadvisable. He became impa- 
tient with the commander of that army, General. 
Archibald Wavell, urging that he send more 
troops to Iraq, Palestine, and Greece while at 
the same taking the offensive against Field 
Marshal Rommel in Cyrenaica—operation, 
“Battleaxe.”’ Finally, came the substitution of 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck for Wavell. ‘““The 
Auk,” commander-in-chief of the Indian army, 
he thought, would be more daring—a false as- 
sumption, as Churchill discovered before the 
end of 1941. 

Then, too, Churchill tried desperately to 
keep Bulgaria out of the war and to edge Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey into it. As long as there was 
the slightest chance of the Yugoslav government 
defying Hitler, he instructed the British minis- 
ter at Belgrade to “continue to pester, nag and 
bite” (p. 161); and the Turks, over and over 
again, were warned by Churchill that Hitler 
would swallow them in due course if they sought 
safety in neutrality. Then follows the history of 
the British campaign in Greece against impos- 
sible odds, described in minute detail, as is the 
superb but futile defense of Crete against Her- 
mann Goering’s paratroopers. 

In vivid contrast are Churchill’s relations 
with Joseph Stalin and Franklin Roosevelt— 
with the former, frigid, cold, tinged with suspi- 
cion and distrust; with the latter, warm and 
friendly. Early in 1941 Churchill warned Stalin 
of imminent danger from the massing of German 
divisions on the Russian frontier, and, when in- 
vasion came, Churchill did everything within his 
power to aid the Soviets, diverting much of his 
own desperately needed war material to Russian 
ports, as well as a generous portion of American 
aid reaching Britain. Yet Stalin from the com- 
mencement was most ungracious, clamoring for 
a second front in 1941, a sheer impossibility 
then, demanding a British army to be sent to 
Russia from the Murmansk coast, complaining 
sourly not only of the quantity of British goods 
sent him but of their quality. 

With Roosevelt and his alter ego, Harry 
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Hopkins, all was open and aboveboard. Church- 
ill knew that time and tide and Roosevelt 
would bring the United States into the war, and 
all that he could do was frankly to disclose 
England’s plight and peril, with now and then a 
hint as to what America might do—suggestions 
carried out by Roosevelt whenever possible 
without stretching presidential powers danger- 
ously beyond constitutional limits. 

This closely packed yet voluminous volume 
covers but one year of the war. It beautifully re- 
flects the buoyancy of the writer, serene and 
happy in the dawning consciousness that victory 
ultimately is in sight for England. 


WALTER P. HAL 
Princeton University 


American-Russian relations in the Far East. By 
PAULINE ToMPKINS, Ph.D., lecturer in po- 
litical science, Wellesley College. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 413. $5.00. 


There has been a spate of criticism in recent 
years, from left and from right, of the handling 
of American foreign policy, but it is novel, if 
hardly refreshing, to find an unrealistic attack 
upon the state department in the form of a rider 
attached to a scholarly monograph. Pauline 
Tompkins shows herself to be a student of con- 
siderable promise, but, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
she would do well to curb her impetuosity and to 
avoid straining herself to find implications in her 
work that are not there. 

In the first three chapters the author lays the 
background for her study of American-Russian 
relations in the Far East from 1914 to 1932. She 
points out that there was little basis in fact for 
the oft-repeated “tradition of friendship” (p. 
15) between Russia and the United States but 
notes our pro-Japanese feeling in the period of 
the Russo-Japanese War and follows this by a 
review of Japanese encroachments in China dur- 
ing the first World War. Then in three excellent 
and carefully done chapters on American inter- 
vention in Siberia she reveals that, while there 
was no co-operation between the two govern- 
ments, the United States and Russia found 
themselves in effect allies against the common 
enemy, Japan. In chapters vii-ix there is a 
scholarly examination, based upon unpublished 
archival material, of American diplomatic pres- 
sure to counteract Japanese machinations in the 
Far East. Chapters x and xi deal with America’s 
interest in Russian involvement in China, and 
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chapter xii tells the story of American recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union, showing its relation to 
mounting Japanese pressure after 1931. Thus 
far the study, which was a doctoral dissertation, 
shows sound method and scholarly approach to 
the subject which the author is investigating. 

In the last three chapters Miss Tompkins 
goes crusading. She condemns American leaders 
for the deterioration of relations with Russia 
and criticizes American handling of affairs in 
south Korea, Japan, and China, while tending 
to gloss over Russian encroachment in Man- 
churia, north Korea, and China. She vents most 
of her spleen, however, upon the balance-of- 
power system, which she denounces as “‘ordered 
anarchy” (p. xiii) and “‘a continual cold war” 
(p. 337). She ends her passionate appeal with a 
plea for world government and for support of 
the “Marshall Plan” “in terms of Marshail’s 
original statement—as a plan aimed not at any 
country or doctrine, but at hunger, privation, 
fear, and chaos” (pp. 338-39). 

Miss Tompkins would have done herself and 
her readers a service had she been satisfied to 
publish only that portion of the work which con- 
stituted her dissertation. Her analysis of Rus- 
sian-American relations in the Far East from 
1914 to 1932 in based upon careful study of the 
documents available in English and is conse- 
quently, for the most part, sound enough. The 
chief weakness of this segment of the work is 
that she approaches it solely through American 
materials and chiefly from the point of view of 
the state department. She uses such expressions 
as “in the eyes of the Politbureau” (p. 295) and 
“to the men in the Kremlin” (p. 293) with little 
more knowledge of what Russian leaders may 
have had in mind than the surmises of American 
diplomats in the field, many of which she admits 
lacked factual basis. A number of Russian 
sources are available in English, such as the 
publications of the congresses of the All-Union 
Communist party, the reports of the meetings of 
the Comintern, and the writings of such Russian 
leaders as Stalin, Litvinov, Molotov, Radek, 
and Chicherin, as well as studies of Russian for- 
eign policy by Kerner, Beloff, Taracouzio, H. H. 
Fisher, Harper, and others. Her provincial ap- 
proach tends to produce lack of balance. But the 
author has done something worth while for the 
study of diplomacy in dotting the 7’s and cross- 
ing the ¢’s to what was known in general, if not 
in detail. Material from the department of state 
archives covering the years 1918-32 throws 
much new light upon the attitudes of individual 
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consular and embassy officials, upon their un- 
derstanding or innocence of what they observed, 
and upon the varied quality and reliability of 
reports from the field upon which policy-framers 
were forced to base their decisions. Such a situa- 
tion was, of course, not new in American diplo- 
macy, but for the field and period covered by 
Miss Tompkins it has never been revealed so 
completely. 

The author finds room in her bibliography for 
a number of textbooks, but makes no mention of 
several special studies with which she undoubt- 
edly is familiar but which she should have called 
to the attention of her readers. Kuno, Norman, 
Borton, Yanaga, Fahs, Peffer, Johnstone, Bien- 
stock, Schumpeter, Baykov, Bisson, Quigley, 
Connolly, Beloff, and many others have ap- 
proached, obliquely or directly, many of the 
problems which come within the purview of this 
study. It can hardly be maintained that this is 
“a field in diplomatic history which had been 
notably barren of research” (p. xiii). 

There are a few simple but surprising errors. 
She refers to “the Tsar’s [Alexander I’s] Holy 
Alliance, consisting of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia” as a “potential instrument of interven- 
tion” (p. 7): Any college Freshman knows that 
what Dr. Tompkins has in mind is the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, not the innocuous Holy Alliance. 
Since she repeats the error two pages later, I 
presume it is not simply a slip. The author 
speaks of tsarist debts “which were owed to 
French stockholders” (p. 51), when she obvious- 
ly means bondholders. She refers (p. 75) to the 
forty thousand Czechoslovakian troops in Si- 
beria in 1918 as constituting a regiment instead 
of a corps. And she speaks of the “endless duel 
for power between the army and the peace- 
makers” in Japan (p. 247), without indicating 
whom she means by the “peace-makers.” Cer- 
tainly, the duel between the army and those 
who urged civil control of government was not 
endless, nor was it much of a “duel” except for 
the years from 1921 to 1933. 

Students of the history of American and Rus- 
sian foreign relations will find much to interest, 
if little to surprise, them in the first three- 
fourths of this study. In the last fourth many 
will find only disappointment. 


MELviIn C. WREN 
Montana State University 
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United States relations with China: with special 
reference to the period 1944-1949. Based on 
the files of the department of state. (“‘Pub- 
lications of the department of state,’”’ No. 
3573; “Far Eastern series,’’ No. 30.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. 1054. $3.00. 


This ponderous volume does not purport to 
relate the full story of Sino-American relations 
in the period covered. It comprises a highly se- 
lective list of documents, some of which show 
palpable signs of the censor’s pencil, the net re- 
sult of which is to present the reader with an 
expurgated edition of recent American foreign 
policy. The burden of the volume is twofold: to 
prove the unrelieved culpability of the Chinese 
Nationalist government for the debacle which 
has overtaken it and to demonstrate the 
blamelessness of our policy in the whole sorry 
Chinese story. In the words of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in his letter of transmittal to the 
president: “The unfortunate but inescapable 
fact is that the ominous result of the civil war 
in China was beyond the control of the govern- 
ment of the United States. Nothing that this 
country did or could have done within the rea- 
sonable limits of its capabilities could have 
changed that result; nothing that was left un- 
done by this country has contributed to it. It 
was the product of internal Chinese forces, 
forces which this country tried to influence but 
could not” (p. xvi). History is seldom as black 
and white as this brief would have it, so that 
the very sweeping nature of the state depart- 
ment’s assertions tends to weaken its case at the 
outset. Particularly is this true when it is recalled 
that the book appeared at a time when the de- 
partment was under relentless fire by adminis- 
tration critics and when our policy in Asia, such 
as it was, seemed totally inadequate to cope 
with a dynamically changing situation. 

Perhaps the main criticism to be directed at 
the white paper is its serious omissions. The 
years 1937-44 were of crucial importance in 
determining the events of 1944-49, yet little is 
said about this earlier period. Certainly, the 
volume leaves much to be desired in its handling 
of the fractious Stilwell era (January 1942— 
October 1944). Allowing three pages to “Re- 
ports by General [Joseph W.] Stilwell,” the es- 
sence of which is a Stilwellian tirade against 
Chiang Kai-shek, the department slips out from 
under via a convenient footnote. (“The present 
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treatment of the controversy surrounding Gen- 
eral Stilwell does not purport to be a full and 
complete account of that crisis” [p. 70].) But 
without a clear understanding of the personal 
relations between Stilwell and Chiang, the 
former’s comments are grossly out’ of context. 

The department admits the differences of 
opinion of its officers toward the Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists but fails to relate 
these basic differences of interpretation to its 
over-all policy or to suggest that they may in 
any sense have redounded to the detriment of 
our policy, as well as to the weakening of the 
Nationalist government. 

In view of the ideological nature of the 
Chinese civil war, as well as its immediate .and 
far-reaching implications in terms of the inter- 
national power struggle in Asia, it would seem 
that our relations with China could be fully 
evaluated only in the broader framework of our 
relations with Russia. However, except for brief 
allusions to the Soviet position and to Sino- 
Soviet relations, the influence of the U.S.S.R. 
on American policy toward China receives too 
scant attention to provide a well-rounded pic- 
ture. 

Despite these criticisms and others which 
could be made, United States relations with 
China is an invaluable book for the student of 
American Far Eastern policy. Here, in one 
volume, is a wealth of source material, covering 
not only the period 1944-49 but our historic 
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relations with China since 1844. The twin prin- 
ciples of our China policy (the “open door’’ and 
the maintenance of the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity and political independénce of 
China) are elaborated and woven into the pat- 
tern of Far Eastern international relations in 
an excellent background summary. This is fol- 
lowed by a review of Chinese Nationalist-Com- 
munist relations, 1921-44, unfortunately too 
brief to accomplish its manifest purpose of shed- 
ding light on Kuomintang-Communist relations 
in the period since 1944. The bulk of the mate- 
rial concerns the successive American attempts 
to forestall civil war in China, specifically 
through the efforts of Ambassador Patrick J. 
Hurley, General George C. Marshall, and Am- 
bassador John Leighton Stuart, and by means 
of American military advice and assistance and 
economic aid to the beleaguered Nationalist 
government. 

In order to separate the trees from the forest, 
the compilers of this volume have used the com- 
mendable technique of dividing the book into a 
readable summary and annexes. The latter com- 
prise slightly over half the total number of 
pages and consist of documentary sources. 

United States relations with China is, in effect, 
half a loaf; the reader is safe as long as he ac- 
cepts it with the understanding that all the evi- 
dence is not in—the full tale has still to be told. 


PAULINE TOMPKINS 
Wellesley College 


An interim Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held at 
the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, from Thurs- 
day, July 10, to Saturdav, July 12, 1952. American and Canadian his- 
torians who expect to be in England at that time are asked to communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the Institute, Senate House, London, W.C. 1, 
who will send them full particulars. 
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L’anarchisme. By Henri Arvon. (‘‘Que sais-je?” 
series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. Pp. 
128. Fr. 120. 


Freedom and reason: studies in philosophy and Jewish 
culture in memory of Morris Raphael Cohen. 
Edited by Sato W. Baron, Ernest NAGEL, and 
Kreret S. Prvson. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. 
Pp. 468. $5.00. 


Time and mankind. By SAMUEL G. BRANDON. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 228. 18s. 
A historical and philosophical study of the at- 
titude of mankind to the phenomena of change. 


A concise history of astronomy. By PETER Dot. 
With a foreword by Str HAROLD SPENCER JONES. 
New York: Philosophical Library, tg51. Pp. 309. 
$4.75. 
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Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 525. $5.00. 
Contains Psychopathology and politics (1930); 

Politics: who gets what, when, and how (1936); and a 

new treatment of Democratic character. 


Fifty years of zionism: a historical analysis of Dr. 
Weizmann’s ‘‘Trial and error.” By Oskar K. 
RaBrnowicz. London: Robert Anscombe & Co., 
Ltd., 1950. Pp. 131. 


Based on lectures before the Zionist Study Group 
in London, this extended review is written with an 
intimate knowledge of Jewish history in modern 
times and reveals a considerable number of ‘‘errors, 


, 


inaccuracies and discrepancies,” in details and in 
essentials. About half the book amounts to a spirited 
defense of Herzlianism, against Weizmann. Notice 
should be taken of its contribution to the history of 
the Near East in the first World War in chapter iii: 
‘‘World War I and the Balfour Declaration” (pp. 
67-78). 

F. T. Epstern 


Private property: the history of an idea. By RIcHARD 
ScHLATTER. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 281. $2.50. 


Historia de la filosofia. By Micuete F. Scracca. 
With a preface by ApoLtFo Munoz. Barcelona: 
Luis Miracle, 1950. Pp. 656. Pes. 35. 


The Buddist way of life, its philosophy and history. 
By F. Haroxp Situ. (‘‘Hutchinson’s university 
library ‘world religions’ ” series, ed. E.O. JAMEs.) 
New York: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 183. $1.60. 


Reflections on violence. By GEORGES SorEL. Trans- 
lated by T. E. Hutme and J. Rots, with an in- 
troduction by Epwarp A. Suits. Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1950. Pp. 311. $3.50. 


What seems especially significant about Georges 
Sorel’s great opus now, in the midst of the cold war, 
almost fifty years after the work was written, is its 
remarkable prediction of the nature of the future 
Bolshevik state. 

Socialism, avows the French syndicalist, ‘‘implies 
the division of society into two groups: the first of 
these is a select body, organized as a political party” 
(p. 183) and composed of ‘‘intellectuals who have 
embraced the profession of thinking for the prole- 
tariat’”’ (p. 157), intellectuals who apply the ‘‘results 
of scientific investigation to the work of production. 
The only difference which would exist between this 
... Socialism and Capitalism would consist in the 
employment of more ingenious methods of procuring 
discipline in the workshop” (p. 264). ‘‘It is even pos- 
sible that ... since the proletariat would be thor- 
oughly well organised under the official syndicates, 
we should see the social revolution culminate in a 
wonderful system of slavery”’ (p. 193). ‘“The Social- 
ists [Sore] continues] are mistaken in believing that 
the existence of a middle class is bound up with the 
existence of the capitalist industrial system. Any 
country submitted to a bureaucracy directing pro- 
duction ... would have a middle class” (p. 153, 
Nn. 29). 

Socialism, furthermore, implies ‘‘a strong, cen- 
tralised and disciplined authority, which will not be 
hampered by the criticism of an opposition, but 
which will be able to enforce silence, and which will 
give currency to lies” (p. 190). ‘‘By making use of 
the evil instincts and the stupidity of their followers 
[the socialists will] realise this curious paradox, that 
they will get the people to applaud the inequality of 
conditions in the name of democratic equality” (p. 
187). One final point: The socialists assert that in the 
end the dictatorship of the proletariat will disap- 
pear. ‘‘But [remarks Sorel] this disappearance will 
take place only in a future so far distant that you 
must prepare yourself for it by using the State 
meanwhile as a means of providing the politicians 
with tidbits; and the best means of bringing about 
the disappearance of the State consists in strength- 
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ening meanwhile 
(p. 138). 

The reviewer has quoted the text at such length 
because the Sorelian statements seem to him mar- 
velously prescient, even though the socialists of 
whom Sorel speaks so bitterly are of the parlia- 
mentary or moderate type. Reflections on violence is 
in large part a diatribe against parliamentary social- 
ism; Sorel accuses his enemies of promoting that 
type of state of which he himself is usually regarded 
as the intellectual father. This paradox is no doubt 
essential to the totalitarian mentality. 


the governmental machine” 


R. V. Burks 


Personality and political crisis: new perspectives from 
social science and psychiatry for the study of war 
and politics. By ALFRED H. STANTON and STEW- 
ArT E. Perry. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1951. 
Pp. 260. $3.75. 


The statesman’s yearbook 1950. Edited by S. E. 
STEINBERG. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 
1618. $6.00. 


Islam: belief and practices. By A. S. Tritton. 
(‘‘Hutchinson’s university library ‘world reli- 
gions’”’ series, ed. E. O. James.) London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1951. Pp. 192. 
$2.00. 


Données complémentaires d “‘l’Impérialisme” de Lé- 
nine. By E. VARGA and L. MENDELSONN. Paris: 


Editions sociales, 1950. Pp. 391. 


A useful instrument de travail, reproducing side 
by side the text of Lenin’s L’impérialisme, état su- 
préme du capitalisme (1917) in the French transla- 
tion of 1920 and Varga and Mendelsohn’s supple- 
mentary data and comment of 1933-34. There 
exists.an English version: New data for V. I. Lenin’s 
“Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” ed. 
E. Varga and L. Mendelsohn (London, [19309)). 


F. T. EpsteEIn 


Diplomatichesky Slovar. [Diplomatic dictionary.] 
Vol. II. A. Y. VysHinsky, principal editor. Mos- 
cow: Gospolitizdat, 1950. Pp. 996. 


The letter LZ to the end of the alphabet. 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Budé und Calvin: Studien zur Gedankenwelt des 
franzosischen Friihhumanismus. By Josrr Bo- 
HATEC. Gratz: Béhlau, 1950. Pp. 492. Sw. fr. 24. 


Geschichte und Abenteuer: Gestalten um den Prinzen 
Eugen. By Max Bravusacu. Munich: Bruck- 
mann, 1950. Pp. 458. M. 17.50. 


La renaissance des sciences de la vie au XVI* siécle. 
By Emre Cattor. (‘‘Biblioth@que de philosophie 
contemporaine.”) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1951. Pp. 204. Fr. 400. 
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Thiers et Méhémet-Ali: la grande crise orientale et 
européenne de 1840-1841. By FRANCOIS CHARLES- 
Rovx. Paris: Plon, 1951. Pp. 320. Fr. 495. 


Guide to the documents of Pius XII. By S1sTeR M. 
CrauprA, I.H.M. Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1951. Pp. 229. $6.00. 


A bibliography of the addresses, pronouncements, 
and other papers. Gives title, type of document, 
date, and indication of content. 


Louis-Philippe et la premiére entente cordiale. By 
JEAN DvuHAMEL. Paris: Flore, 1951. Pp. 368. 
Fr. 600. 


Foreign governments: the dynamics of politics abroad. 
By Mario Ernavup1, ANDREW GyorGy, JOHN N. 
HazArpD, HENRY P. JorDAN, PAvut M. A. LINE- 
BARGER, JOHN BROWN MASON, Fritz MorSTEIN 
Marx, and W. Harpy Wickwar. Edited by 
Fritz Morstern Marx. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 697. $6.35. 


These authors are all well and favorably known 
from their previous publications. The division of 
work, with pages, is as follows: Wickwar: Britain 
and the British Commonwealth, 153; Einaudi: 
France and Italy, 94; Mason: Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland, 103; Hazard: Rus- 
sia, 122; Gyorgy: .Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia, 23; Linebarger: China and Japan, 76; 
and Jordan: Mexico and Brazil, 53. Marx, the 
editor, contributes two introductory and two con- 
cluding chapters, 55 pages in all. The number of 
countries discussed is greater than in some similar 
recent textbooks, and the treatment here is conse- 
quently more compact. International organization 
falls outside the plan of this book, but there is much 
to think about in the blunt pronouncement: ‘‘The’ 
promise of world government, twice bursting into 
bloom in the immediate aftermath of World War I 
and World War II, twice wilted quickly in the ex- 
posure to the stark realities of postwar international 


politics” (p. 677). 


The historian and the political scientist look at the 
past somewhat differently. To the historian it seems 
inadequate to approach the present situation in Brit- 
ain with so little reference to the great party of W. E. 
Gladstone and David Lloyd George. Again, in the 
sketch of the growth of Prussia and its institutions 
(p. 311), Frederick the Great and Otto von Bismarck 
both receive their due; and yet between 1786 and 
1815 Prussia gained more territory than under either 
of these two, and the added resources and popula- 
tion gave a different character to the kingdom. The 
writers of this book finished their work about the 
middle of 1948. Time has already brought small 
changes in many countries—as in Ireland—and a 
very great one in China. The careful discussion of 
the Chinese constitution of 1947 is now of merely 
historical interest. This instrument joins the series 
of Chinese constitutions thus summed up by Line- 
barger: ‘‘One noble document has succeeded an- 
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other without any of them being applied” (p. 598). 
The chapters on the Far East have one unusual 
feature. Not counting the few names of persons and 
the titles of books in footnotes, there are about nine- 
ty Japanese and eighty Chinese words. Of great 
value to the specialist, these seem a heavy charge 
to lay upon the American undergraduate. 

There are a few small errors or misprints as to 
dates. Stanley Baldwin succeeded Ramsay Mac- 
donald for the last time in 1935, not in 1933 (pp. 40 
and 41). The act disestablishing the Irish church 
was passed in 1869 (p. 114). The same Irish constitu- 
tion is here dated both 1937 and 1938 (pp. 180 and 
181). The Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary was 
established in 1867, not 1876 (p. 352). And the fa- 
mous rebellion of the Satsuma clan took place in 
1877 (p. 590). But these are small blemishes and 
easily corrected. As a whole, this is a first-rate book, 
adequate in information, clear in organization, and 
attractively written. There is no set list of additional 
readings, but frequent footnotes guide the student 
to a large literature of books and articles. 


WiiuraM F. RANEY 


The European world: a historical introduction. By 
PAvL FARMER. New York: Knopf, 195:. Pp. 618. 
$5.00. 


Modern colonization. By R. J. HarrIsoN-CHURCH. 
Edited by S. W. WooprinGE and W. G. East. 
London: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 165. 7s. 6d. 


Atlas of Islamic history. Compiled by Harry W. 
Hazarp. Maps executed by LESTER Cooke, JR., 
and J. M. Smitey. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 49. $4.00. 


The political collapse of Europe. By HAJo Horporn. 
New York: Knopf, 1951. Pp. 207. $2.50; text, 
$1.85. 


Vatikan na sluzhbe reaktsii. [The Vatican in the 
service of the reaction.] By P. M. KrrrusHin. 
Minsk: Akademiia Nauk BSSR, 1950. Pp. 168. 


Osteuropa und die Sowjetunion: Geschichte und Pro- 
bleme der Welt hinter dem eisernen Vorhang. By 
EuGeN LEMBERG. Stuttgart: Schwab, 1950. Pp. 
256. M. 5.80. 


Collision of East and West. By HERRYMON MAuRER. 
With an introduction by Hu Suu. Chicago, III.: 
Regnery, 1951. Pp. 368. $4.50. 


Bohmische Tragédie: das Schicksal Mitteleuropas im 
Lichte der tschechischen Frage. By HERMANN 
Miwncu. Braunschweig, Berlin, and Hamburg: 
Westermann, 1950. Pp. 802. M. 36. 


Russko-angliiskie otnosheniia pri Petre I. [Anglo- 
Russian relations under Peter I.] By L. A. 
NIKIFOROV. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1950. Pp. 
279. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND NOTICES 


La guerre n’est pas fatale. By Paut Norrot. Paris: 
Editions sociales, 1951. Pp. 208. Fr. 250. 


A history of economic relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the capitalist world from 1917 to 1951. 


Europe and a wider world, 1415-1715. By J. H. Par- 
ry. London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1949. Pp. 196. 


J. H. Parry has performed a considerable service 
by presenting in one brief volume an informed and 
comprehensive survey of the major features and 
important events in the overseas expansion of Eu- 
rope during the period between Prince Henry and 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Writing on a subject that 
covers a vast range, he has succeeded in giving a 
balanced presentation combined with the necessary 
detail and illuminated by valuable insights. 

Regrettably, the present volume says almost 
nothing about early contacts with China and Japan, 
relatively little about the impact on the traditional 
societies touched by the expansion, and little about 
the effect of the expansion on Europe. Despite these 
gaps, however, Parry’s account makes rewarding 
reading. The specialist will desire to pursue certain 
topics in greater detail, but both the specialist and 
the general reader will find in Parry’s book an ex- 
cellent introduction to the topic. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the author’s thoughtful and 
scholarly evaluation of the record of early expan- 
sion. 

RoBErT I, CRANE 


Histoire générale contemporaine du milieu du X VIII¢ 
siécle @ la deuxiéme guerre mondiale. By FELIX 
PonTeIL. (‘‘Collection études politiques, écono- 
miques, et sociales.”) Paris: Dalloz, 1951. Pp. 
542. Fr. goo. 


Napoleon and the Dardanelles. By VERNON J. Pur- 
YEAR. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1951. Pp. 430. $5.00. 


Quakers in science and industry: being an account of 
the Quaker contribution to science and industry 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. By ARTHUR 
Rarstrick, M.S.C., Ph.B. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. 349. $6.00. 


Arthur Raistrick, lecturer in applied geology at 
King’s College, Durham University, hasalso long been 
interested in the history of technology. This particular 
book carefully traces the pattern of Quaker activity 
in industry and science from 1650 to 1800. In spite of 
disabilities and persecutions, Quakers became in- 
volved in basic industry, trade, and finance during 
these years, supplied some outstanding members to 
the medical profession, and appeared in the lists of 
the fellows and council of the Royal Society. A wide- 
spread network of Quaker concerns helped develop 
the growing iron industry, and the banks were 
served by some prominent Quakers. Raistrick at- 
tempts to find out what factors enabled the Quakers 
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to become important in science and jndustry and 
what was the real extent of their contribution. 

He feels that the driving power of the Quakers 
came from ‘‘the peculiar structure and essential 
tenets of their society” (p. 12). This simple unity, 
which refused to separate the things of the spirit 
from daily occupations, did much to explain public 
confidence in this persecuted sect. However, some of 
the important men strayed from the fold, and the 
author concludes: ‘‘In some degree we might almost 
say that Quakerism tried conclusions with the world, 
won itself a place of honour and respectability in 
the world, and lost part of its dynamic message in 
its success” (p. 347). 

The contributions made by the Quakers were 
considerable; but the book makes very heavy read- 
ing. Scientific descriptions are often unnecessarily 
technical, ramifications of family connections need- 
lessly intricate, biographical accounts dull and 
tedious, and quotations too long. Raistrick’s main 
achievement is to list the names and families of the 
Quakers in science and industry, give us as factual 
a biography of each as possible, and underscore their 
successes. 

The book opens with a brief description of 
quakerism and its rise and an account of the 
Quaker as citizen and trader. Then follow four 
chapters on Quakers in trade and industry. The 
woolen, leather, iron, and mining industries were 
the most important ones mentioned. The famous 
Gurney family began as wool staplers, not becoming 
bankers until later. The chapter on the ironmasters 
is long and detailed. For example, the group of iron- 
masters and bankers derived from the family of 
Lloyd of Dolobran, Merionethshire, whose inter- 
marriages and partnerships were very complex. The 
two chapters on minor industries produce interesting 
Quaker names—Tompion, Quare, and Graham in 
clockmaking; Cookworthy in the china industry; 
Huntsman in connection with cast steel; Allen and 
Hanbury in pharmacy; and Fry in the beginnings of 
the chocolate trade. Two chapters follow on the 
botanists, naturalists, and doctors, and by far the 
most interesting figure mentioned is John Fothergill 
(1712-80), whose multiplicity of interests was 
amazing. The final chapter deals with the Quakers 
in banking, the Barclays, Lloyds, and Gurneys be- 
ing the most outstanding. A section ‘‘Summary and 
conclusions” ends the book. The illustrations and 
charts are attractive. Raistrick’s main contribution, 
however, lies in his genealogical and technological 
descriptions. 

SAMUEL CLYDE McCuLLocu 


Les cosaques. By JEAN SAVANT. (‘‘Toute l’histoire de 
Napoléon” series.) Paris: Editions Académie Na- 
poléon, 1951. Fr. 210. 


Ten great economists from Marx to Keynes. By 
JosEpH ALOIS SCHUMPETER. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 319. $4.75. 
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Essays evaluating the life and work of Marx, 
Walras, Menger, Marshall, Pareto, Béhm-Bawerk, 
Taussig, Fisher, Mitchell, and Keynes. 


Dagli stati sovrani agli stati uniti d’Europa. By A. 
SPINELLI. (‘‘Orientamenti” series.) Florence: La 
nuova Italia, 1951. Pp. 348. L. 1,100. 


British and Soviet colonial systems. By KATHLEEN M. 
StaHL. London: Faber, 1951. Pp. 114. ras. 6d. 


Krymskaya voina. [The Crimean War.! By E. V. 
Tare. Vols. I and II. 2d rev. ed. Moscow: 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1950. Pp. 567+656. 


International non-governmental organizations: their 
purposes, methods, and accomplishments. By 
LyMAN CROMWELL WHITE and Marie R. Zocca. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1951. Pp. 336. $5.00. f 

History of science, technology, and philosophy in the 
XVI and XVII centuries. By A. A. Wotr. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1951. Pp. 692. 42s. 


A short history of our own times, 1919-1050. By 
Esmonp Wricut. (‘‘Thrift books.”) London: 
C. A. Watts, 1951. Pp. 126. 1s. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


El pacto del Atléntico: la tierra y el mar frente a 
frente. By Camito BarcrtA TRELLES. Madrid: 


Instituto de Estudios polfticos, 1950. Pp. 685. 
Pes. go. 


La chaussée de Volokolamsk. By ALEXANDRE BECK. 
Paris: Bordas, 1951. Pp. 387. Fr. 350. 


A soldier’s story. By OMAR N. BRADLEY. New York: 
Holt, 1951. Pp. 618. $5.00. 


Ball of fire: the Fifth Indian Division in the second 
World War. By James E. A. Brett. With a fore- 
word by Vice ADMIRAL EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF 
Burma. London: Aldershot, Gale & Polden, 
1951. Pp. 481. 25s. 


Cinque anni di guerra italiana nella conflagrazione 
mondiale, 1939-1945. By R. CorsEttt. (‘‘Quadro 
storico-politico-militare, 1919-1950.) Rome: 
Ente italiano Protezione e Assistenza civile, 1951. 
Pp. 278. L. 1,000. 


The Army Air Forces in World War IT. Vol. IV, The 
Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 1942 to 
July 1944. Prepared under the editorship of 
WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN, New York University, 
James Lea Cate, University of Chicago, by the 
Air Force Historical Division, United States Air 
Force, WiLFRED J. Paut, Colonel, USAF, direc- 
tor, ALBERT F. Smpson, Air Force historian. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 
783. $6.00. 
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The story of the operations of the Army Air 
Forces in the Pacific area from August 1942 to July 
1944 is primarily one of co-operation with naval and 
ground forces ina series of ‘‘island-hopping” amphib- 
ious attacks. All these operations were carried on 
under the serious handicaps imposed by wretched 
living conditions and the high priority assigned to 
air activities in the Mediterranean and European 
theaters. Taken as a whole, the carefully prepared 
accounts here presented go far to dispel the prevail- 
ing impression that the Air Forces in the second 
World War were interested only in strategic bomb- 
ing and did not try to pull their weight in joint 
operations. 

Six Army Air Forces figure in this volume: the 
Eleventh (north Pacific), the Seventh (central Pa- 
cific), the Thirteenth (south Pacific), the Fifth 
(southwest Pacific), the Tenth (India-Burma), and 
the Fourteenth (China). The story of each of them 
is the story of citizen soldiers, drawn from a highly 
industrialized society, triumphing over shortages 
and deficiencies of equipment as well as a stubborn 
enemy. Considering the speed with which the vari- 
ous Air Forces were organized, the record is cer- 
tainly a creditable one. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that the liaison with other arms of the service 
was inadequate and that the postwar unification 
program was long overdue. Varying supply systems 
and standards of living caused needless friction with 
the navy. Again and again it appears that the naval 
pilots were better trained for the task in hand than 
were the army airmen. There is evidence (p. 264) 
that Marine pilots were far more proficient in ground 
support work, a fact which seems to point to the 
desirability of ground forces controlling their own 
support aviation. 

On the whole, the standard of workmanship in 
this volume (which is published before Vol. III) is 
well up to the standard set by the two which have 
already appeared (Journal, XXII [1950], 175-76). 
In the early sections some poor writing has escaped 
the editorial pencil, but by way of compensation the 
chapter by Harry L. Coles on the Aleutians cam- 
paign (pp. 359-401) is exceptionally well done. 


MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


The world at war. Edited by Grorrrey P. DENNIS. 
4 vols. London: Caxton, 1951. 95s. for 4 vols. 


1950 annual review of United Nations affairs. Edited 
by CLypE EAGLETON and RicHarpD N. Swirt. 
New York: New York University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 253. $4.50. 


Scientists at war. By WiLrrmp EcGLeston. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 291. 
$4.00. 

Official history of Canadian science in the second 

World War. 
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European assembly: summary of the debates in the 
consultation assembly of the council of Europe. 
Vol. I, 1950, second ordinary session (Strasbourg). 
London: Hansard Society, 1951. Pp. 328. 7s. 6d. 


Mezhdunarodno-pravovoe regulircvanie reparatsit posle 
vtoroi mirovoi voiny. [The role of international law 
in the regulation of reparations after the second 
World War.] By V. V. EvGENEv. Moscow: Juriz- 
dat, 1950. Pp. 200. 


History of the second World War: a statistical digest. 
Edited by W. K. Hancock. (‘‘History of the sec- 
ond World War United Kingdom civil series.’’) 
London: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 248. 32s. 6d. 


La guerra fria. By Cartos IBANEZ DE IBERO 
(Marguts DE Mutacén). Barcelona: Edicién 
Salvat, 1951. Pp. 179. Pes. 20. 


“Plan Marshalla”’ i razorenie selskogo khozyaistva 
zapadnoi Evropy. [The Marshall Plan and the 
destruction of agriculture of western Europe.] 
By M. V. LAvricHENKO. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 
1950. Pp. 216. 


L’armée Giraud en Hollande: 1939-1940. By LERE- 
COUVREUX. With a preface by GENERAL BaurEs. 
(“Collection fleur bleue.”’”) Paris: Nouvelles Edi- 
tions latines, 1951. Pp. 160. Fr. 1,000. 


Missions secrétes en France: novembre 1942—juin 
1943. By CoLonet Passy. Paris: Plon, 1951. Pp. 
464. Fr. 600. 


History of the Allied high commission for Germany: 
its establishment, structure, and procedures. By 
ELMER PLiscHKE. With the assistance of H. J. 
Hite. (Historical division, office of the U.S. high 
commissioner for Germany, Research project 
No. 107.) 


Missions spéciales. Vol. I, La gueule du loup: Mar- 
seille, Shanghai, Port Said, Tanger. By Com- 
MANDANT RENE. Rhone: André Martel, 1951. 
Pp. 448. Fr. 600. 


Trial of Sumida Haruzo and twenty others. Edited by 
CoLIn SLEEMAN and SAMUEL C. SILKIN. With a 
foreword by Viscount Srmon. (‘‘War crimes 
trials,” Vol. VIII.) New York: British Book 
Centre, 1951. Pp. 356. $4.25. 


We defended Normandy. By Hans SPEIDEL. Trans- 
lated by IAN Corvin. London: Herbert Jenkin, 
1951. Pp. 182. 12s. 6d. 


The author was chief of staff to Field Marshal 
Rommel. 


Treaties and international agreements registered with 
the Secretariat. Vol. XLVII. (‘‘1950 United Na- 
tions treaty series.”’) London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1951. 27s. 6d. 
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Les origines internationales du drame belge de 1940. 
By J. WutLus-RupicEr. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1951. Pp. 402. Fr. 350. 


Fortress Tobruk. By JAN YINDRICH. With a foreword 
by Major GENERAL H. L. Brrks. Epilogue by 
GENERALLEUTENANT HANS VON RAVENSTEIN. 
London: Benn, 1951. Po. 214. 8s. 6d. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


O Eeskoslovenské zahraniént politice. {On Czechoslo- 
vak foreign policy.| By KLEMENT GOTTWALD. 
Prague: Svoboda, 1950. Pp. 177. 


The basic theme of this collection of speeches, 
articles, and interviews between 1947 and early 1950 
(including interviews by representatives of Overseas 
News, United Press, and Associated Press, and by 
J. Steel) is the identity of Czech and Soviet political 
interests. In addition, Gottwald’s acceptances of the 
credentials of newly appointed foreign diplomats are 
reprinted, as well as his New Year’s greetings sent 
to Moscow and to the heads of people’s democracies 
(even those in Berlin, Peking, Penjan, and Ulan- 
Bator). 

F. T. Epstein 


Zagovor Vatikana protiv chechoslovakskoi respubliki. 
[The plot of the Vatican against the Czechoslovak 
republic.] By A. Svopopa,-A. TucHKovA, and 
V. Svospopova. Moscow: Gosud. izd. inostr. 
literatury, 1950. Pp. 275. 


Translated from the Czech. 


FRANCE 


L’année politique 1950. With a preface by ANDRE 
SreGFRIED. Paris: Editions du grand Siécle, 1951. 
Fr. 980. 


Les financeade la France et l’occupation allemande, 
1940-1944. By PIERRE ARNOULT. With a preface 
by PrerrE CARON. Paris: Presses universitairés, 
1951. Pp. 412. Fr. 800. 


Les événements survenus en France de 1933 @ 1945: 
rapport de Charles Serre, député au nom de la 
Commission d’Enquéte Parlementaire. Vol. I. 
Issued by FRANCE, ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. Pp. 168. Fr. 
300. 


Les événements survenus en France de 1933 @ 1945: 
témoignages et documents recueillis par la Com- 
mission d’Enquéte Parlementaire, 1951. Vol. I. 
Issued by FRANCE, ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. Pp. 288. Fr. 
400. 

Les derniers Valois. By Aucuste Barty. (‘‘Collec- 
tion V’histoire.”) Paris: Flammarion, 1951. Pp. 
352. Fr. 480. 
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Paris a travers des ges. By Jutes Bertauvt. (‘‘Le 
rayon d’histoire”’ series.) Paris: Hachette, 1951. 
Fr. 450. 


Cahiers de Sainte-Héléne. Vol. II, 1816-1817. By 
GénféRAL BERTRAND. Manuscript annotated by 
PauL FLEuRIOT DE LANGLE. Paris: Sulliver, 


1951. Pp. 368. Fr. 590. 


Léon Walras: fondateur de la politique économique 
scientifique. By MARCEL Boson. With a preface 
by Frrarn Outks. Paris: Pichon & Durand-Au- 
zias; Lausanne: Rouge & Cie, 1951. Pp. 383. 
Sw. fr. 18. 


Les débuts de la presse francaise: nouveaux apercus. 
By Fotke Dani, FANNY PETIBON, and Mar- 
GUERITE Boutet. Paris: Librairie Raymann; 
Goteborg: Wettergren & Kerber, 1951. Pp. 75. 
New light on the earliest French newspapers and 

some precursors of Théophraste Renaudot’s Gazette. 


L’enlévement de Louis X VII et les dessous de IX ther- 
midor. By ANDRE DeMoREUIL. Paris: Maison du 
Livre frangais, 1951. Pp. 340. Fr. 420. 


Dans l’ombre de Vhistoire: mémoires du’ petit-fils du 
Duc de Berry. By PRINCE DE FAUCIGNY-LUCINGE. 
Paris: André Bonne, for André Castelot, 1951. 
Fr. 1,850. 


Histoire des francais. By PIERRE GAXOTTE. 2 vols. 
(“Collection lhistoire.”) Paris: Flammarion, 
1951. Pp. 5844584. Fr. 1,360 for 2 vols. 


L’appel de Vile d’Yeu: la pensée du maréchal. By 
Louis-DoMINIQUE GIRARD. Paris: André Bonne, 
1951. Fr. 6go. 


Etudes francaises. By Evovarp Herriot. Geneva: 
Le Milieu du Monde, 1950. Pp. 270. Sw. fr. 6. 


Georges Sorel, prophet without honor: a study in anti- 
intellectualism. By RICHARD HumpHrEy. (‘‘Har- 
vard historical series,” Vol. LIX.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 223. 
$4.00. 


Etudes d’ histoire dela philosophie francaise au X VII¢ 
siécle. By JEAN Laport. (‘‘Bibliothéque d’histoire 
de la philosophie.”) Paris: Vrin, 1951. Pp. 272. 
Fr. 750. 


Les derniers terroristes. By G. LENoTRE. Paris: Per- 
rin, 1951. Fr. 270. 


Carnet d’un diplomate. By A. MENNAN TEBELEN. 
Paris: Denoél, 1951. Pp. 348. Fr. 495. 


Histoire de la résistance, 1940-1944. By Henri 
MICHEL. (‘‘Que sais-je?”’ series.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. 127. 

This book is part of the ‘‘Que sais-je?” series 
which lists among its four-hundred-odd titles every- 
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thing from crime to chemistry and monkeys to 
magic. Like other volumes of this collection, Henri 
Michel’s book is written for the general reader 
rather than for the specialist. Devoid of citations 
and brief in treatment, this volume is a narrative of 
the French resistance from the defeat of 1940 to the 
victory four years later. In addition to tracing the 
history of the movement within France itself, it dis- 
cusses the relations between this movement (or, 
more accurately, these movements) and the French 
forces in London and later Algeria. The difficulties 
and developments of this external aspect of the 
resistance, however, are given but sketchily, and 
practically no effort is made to deal with the British 
and American policy in this field. 

Despite the weaknesses inherent in populariza- 
tion, Michel’s book is useful for its effort to describe 
the entire course of the resistance movement. Given 
the fragmentary nature of the sources, he has 
achieved a sound perspective and a reasonably bal- 
anced coverage. More than most books in the field, 
it describes the efforts—more failures than successes 
—to achieve unity of the resistance within France 
and co-ordination between the internal and external 
forces seeking to liberate France from the occupa- 


tion. 
Frep L. HApsEL 


Histoire du radicalisme: de 1848 d nos jours: une tra- 
dition politique ininterrompue. By ALBERT MIL- 
HAUD. Paris: Caillard, 1951. Pp. 420. Fr. 540. 


La Commune de 1871 & Marseille. By ANTOINE 
Otivesr. With a preface by GEorGES Bourcin. 
(‘‘Bibliothéque d’histoire économique et so- 
ciale.”) Paris: Riviére, 1951. Pp. 170. Fr. 300. 


Miranda et Madame de Custine. By C. PARRA-PEREZ. 
Paris: Bernard Grasset Editeur, 1950. Pp. 353. 
Fr. 510. 


This book reworks, in a version intended for the 
cultivated general reader, two previous studies by 
the same author: his monograph Miranda et la Révo- 
lution francaise (Paris, 1925) and a little volume en- 
titled Delphine de Custine, belle amie de Miranda, 
containing the lady’s letters to the Venezuelan revo- 
lutionary, with a commentary. The present volume 
also comprises some additional information, drawn 
from Francisco Miranda’s journal, about his travels, 
particularly his tour of France on the eve of the 
Revolution. The Marquise de Custine does not ap- 
pear herself until page 144, but from there on she is 
allowed to share with Miranda the center of the 
stage. Their liaison began under the Terror andended 
some time before Miranda’s final departure from 
France in 1801. Many of Delphine’s letters are quot- 
ed, for they are the principal source of information 
on the affair; none of Miranda’s letters to her have 
been found, nor are there any references to her in 
his journal. As the reader may have inferred, the 
book is extremely episodic. Yet it also has an inner 
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unity as a study of psychology and milieu designed 
chiefly to interpret Miranda to the French—Miran- 
da, who was a son of the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution but was at the same time so 
Spanish and un-French. It has, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, a great deal of charm and interest. The au- 
thor, himself a Venezuelan, who has been historian, 
minister, and diplomat, writes both as scholar and 
as man of the world. He is at home in the eighteenth 
century and has a wide acquaintance among its per- 
sonalities. His estimates of them are astute, and he 
says things gracefully. One is reminded not a little of 
Sainte-Beuve, from whom, in fact, the author 
chooses a quotation with which to preface his work. 
Toward Mme de Custine—la délicieuse femme, as he 
calls her—he is at once gallant, sympathetic, and 
ironical. Miranda he admires profoundly, but with 
no inclination to sanctify him. As for his written 
style, it is extremely clear and readable. There is, 
finally, an index of names. 

FRANCES ACOMB 


Les institutions universitaires en France. By J. B. 
ProBetta. (‘‘Que sais-je?”’ series.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1951. Pp. 126. 


Memoirs. Vol. II, 1709-1712. By Lovuts DE Rov- 
vroy Duc bE Sarnt-Smon. Index, notes, and 
bibliography by GonzaGuE Truc. Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1951. Pp. 1450. Fr. 2,200. 

Mirabeau: a study of a democratic monarchist. By 
OLIvER J. G. Wetcu. London: Cape, 1951. Pp. 
356. 18s. 

The French franc between the wars, 1919-1939. By 
Martin Wotre. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 288. $3.25. 


GERMANY 


Professionalnoe dvizhenie v Germanti posle vtoroi 
mirovoi voiny. |The trade-union movement in 
Germany after the second World War.] By 
L. BezyMENSKII and N. Gusrnski. Moscow: 
Profizdat, 1950. Pp. 175. 


Know your Germans. By Count Kurt BitcHer. 
Translated by Lorp SupLey. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1951. Pp. 782. ras. 6d. 


An analysis of Germany under Bismarck, Wil- 
helm II, and Hitler. 


Cold war in Germany. By W. G. Burcuett. London: 
Central Books, 1951. Pp. 258. 10s. 


Soldat unter Soldaten: die deutsche Armee im Frieden 
und im Krieg. By DrietricH vON CHOLTITZ. 
Constance, Zurich, and Vienna: Europa Verlag, 
1951. Pp. 320. M. 14.50. 


Der Young-Plan: Entstellung und Wahrheit. By 
Jutrus Curttus. Stuttgart: Mittelbach, 1950. 
Pp. 122. 
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Berlin, 1936-1940. By VICOMTE JACQUES DAVIGNON. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951. Pp. 268. 
Fr. 570. 


Author is former Belgian ambassador to Ger- 
many. 


Germany’s parliament in action: the September 1949 
debate on the government’s statement of policy. Is- 
sued by OFFICE OF THE U.S. H1GH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY, OFFICE OF POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1950. Pp. 112. 


The introduction to this publication contains 
basic information on the German Federal Republic, 
including a biographical section giving the names of 
parliament leaders and cabinet members. This is 
followed by Adenauer’s policy statement of Septem- 
ber 20 and a translation of the first bundestag de- 
bate; in the continuous interruptions and hecklings 
of speakers, little dignity of the house is felt, and 
Schumacher’s apostrophe to Dr. Seelos of the Bay- 
ern-Partei may be noted as a classic: ‘‘What does 
someone like you know about Socialism? Can you 
spell the word?” 

F. T. Epste1n 


Stein: Staatsmann und Reformator. By WALTER 
GO6ruitz. Kurkéln: Braubach; Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1950. Pp. 468. M. 9.80. 


Was wirklich geschah: die diplomatischen Hinter- 
griinde der deutschen Kriegspolitik: Darstellung 
und Dokumente. By Hetnz HoLipack. Munich: 
Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, 1949. Pp. 547. 


This book is important because it is the first Ger- 
man publication accessible to the average German 
reader explaining the Nazi way to catastrophe. The 
first part of the volume is a narrative by the author, 
while the second part contains documents he selected 
from the enormous collection published in the Nu- 
remberg trials series. 

The merit of Holldack’s book is its strict limita- 
tion to its subject. The first part describes in eight 
excellent chapters Germany’s way from the critical 
year 1931—financial crisis in Europe, depression in 
the United States—to 1943, when Hitler’s sun had 
begun to sink. Chapter i deals with the financial 
crisis, the questions of disarmament which shook the 
never great popularity of the last democratic chan- 
cellor, Dr. Heinrich Bruening, the administrative 
overturns, and the appointment of Hitler, and then 
with Hitler’s abandonment of the principle of col- 
lective security and emphasis on German rearma- 
ment. Chapter ii deals with the Anschluss and is 
basically documented by the highly important Aus- 
trian publication, Der Hochverratsprozess gegen’ Dr. 
Guido Schmidt vor dem Wiener Volksgericht, a collec- 
tion of the records of the trial against the Austrian 
foreign minister (Vienna, 1947). The initial appease- 
ment and eventual annexation of Czechoslovakia 
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finds its description in the third chapter, which con- 
tains a masterful analysis of the principle of the war 
of nerves. The fateful friendship between Hitler and 
Benito Mussolini and an exact description of the 
latter’s fall after the landings in Sicily form the 
subject of chapter v. In the following chapters the 
author studies the continuous change between the 
policies of threat and accommodation which bluffed 
the West while Hitler never bluffed in one field—the 
preparation for war and attack. Relations between 
the Third Reich and Soviet Russia and between 
Germany and Japan are also dealt with in this 
chapter. 

The second part clarifies the importance of the 
Nuremberg trials to the German public, although 
none of the appalling documents which center around 
the persecution of the Jews and other minorities, the 
destruction of cities and towns, and the mass killings 
of prisoners of war and civilians have been included. 
In a letter to Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Admiral Horthy, the regent of Hungary, expresses 
his thanks for a forthcoming frontier regulation in 
favor of his nation and writes (my translation): 
‘*All the necessary arrangements have been made. 
On Thursday, March 16, a frontier incident will occur 
followed by a big push on Saturday” (Trial of the 
maior war criminals before the International Military 
Tribunal, XX XI [Nurembezg, 1948], doc. 2816-PS). 
A few days later Czechoslovakia was dismembered. 
Nothing ever was heard of a possible arraignment of 
Horthy. 

At the end of this remarkable volume the reader 
will find a complete register of names, with a short 
and correct biographical note for each. 


ROBERT RIE 


Histoire de V Allemagne: des origines a nos jours. By 
MAXINE Movrin. (‘‘Bibliothéque historique.”’) 
Paris: Payot, 1951. Fr. 1,000. 


The evolution of the Zollverein: a study of the ideas and” 
institutions leading to German economic unification 
between 1815 and 1833. By ARNOLD H. PRICE. 
(‘History and political science” series, Vol. 
XVII.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michi- 
gan Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege; Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 283. 
$3.50. 

The Zollverein has been discussed abundantly 
both inside and outside Germany. A new publication 
in this field has to show its credentials. We think the 
author has shown his. 

Arnold Price makes his main subject the ‘‘in- 
tellectual history” of the origin of the Zollverein. By 
“intellectual history” he means the description of 
the interplay of ideas and interests, the interaction 
of personalities and situations, and the interrelation- 
ship between thought and action (p. 5). No compre- 
hensive picture of the economic and political de- 
velopments leading to the Zollverein is intended, 
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but a gap had to be filled: the missing relationship 
and integration of the ideas on economic unification 
with the origin of the Zollverein as an institution. 
Before 1815 German economic unification was dis- 
cussed as a by-product of political unification; be- 
tween 1815 and 1820 economic unification became 
an issue in itself; it was then superseded by the:plans 
for a separate regional union. By 1825 this last idea 
was elaborated in southern Germany so as to con- 
tain the essential principles of a customs union. 
Meanwhile, Prussia had established a modernized 
customs administration and its own system of Zoll- 
Anschliisse. Between 1827 and 1833 the cabinets 
took the exclusive lead in the whole evolution, and 
it was they who established the Zollverein. 

Price intended to present a case study of the in- 
fluence that ideas exercise on historical develop- 
ments, in particular on the rise of institutions. A 
double line of orientation runs through the book: 
ideas are presented and analyzed, and, simultane- 
ously, technical and administrative factors are dis- 
cussed. Special emphasis is placed on the crossing, 
wherever such occurs, of these lines. A good deal of 
light is shed on the state of economic and political 
thought of the periods considered to the extent that 
it had any bearing on the economic unification. 

Price comes to the conclusion that, as much as 
economic conditions made unification necessary, 
it was primarily political ideology and not economic 
rationalism which determined the extent of the unifi- 
cation. On the other hand, nationalism—contrary to 
the opinion of some biased writers—was not the 
most powerful formative factor (p. 255). The in- 
fluence of Fichte and Jahn on the actual unification 
through the Zollverein is negligible; the Zollverein 
was no stepping stone toward totalitarianism of the 
Nazi brand. 

Without going into details, it may be said that 
the book fills indeed a gap in a field as heavily plowed 
as the Zollverein problem is. The author displays a 
knowledge of sources, primary and otherwise, which 
is highly commendable. His judgment is careful and 
well balanced. If I may add one critical note, I won- 
der if he might not have paid some attention to the 
cleavage between the German “Mediterranean” 
south as against the ‘‘colonial” north—a cleavage 
which played its role in all aspects of German de- 
velopment and certainly had something to do, too, 
with the troubled discussions and the maneuvering 
about unification. 

Goetz A. BRIEFS 


German agrarian politics after Bismarck’s fall. By 
Sara R. Trrre tv. (‘‘Studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law” series, No. 566.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 354. 
$4.50. 


Memoirs. By ERNST VON WEIZSACKER. Translated 
by Jonn AnpreEws. London: Gollancz, 1951. Pp. 
322. 16s. 
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Aus swanzig Jahren: 1925-1945. By Aucust Win- 
nic. Hamburg: Wittig, 1951. Pp. 296. M. 8.80. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Worthy Doctor Fuller. By Witt1AM Appison. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 319. $3.00. 
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The life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. IV, At the height 
of his power, 1901-1903. By J. Amery. London: 
Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 534. 30s. 


Kromvel i ego vremya. [Cromwell and his time.] By 
M. A. Barc. Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1950. Pp. 272. 


George Wyndham: a study in toryism. By JOHN 
Biccs-Davison. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1951. Pp. 246. 18s. 


A survey of British history from the earliest times to 
1939. Book 3, 1688-1815. By L. G. BRANDON, 
C. P. Hm, and R. R. SELLMANN. London: Ar- 
nold, 1951. Pp. 320. 6s. 


Thomas Osborne, earl of Danby and duke of Leeds, 
1632-1712. Vol. I,, Life; Vol. III, Appendices. 
By ANDREW BRowninc. Glasgow: Jackson, tg51. 
Pp. 568+ 217. 305; 20s. 


The rebellious Welsh. By Louts B. ELwoop and J. W. 
Etwoop, Jr. Los Angeles, Calif.: Ward Richie 
Press, 1951. Pp. 254. $4.50. 


The Victorian age, 1815-1914. By R. A. Evans, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.A. (Lond.), formerly exhibitioner 
of Selwyn College, Cambridge; senior history 
master at Aldenhaw School. London: Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1950. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


We have here an excellent example of historical 
condensation and evaluation, with a fine display of 
wit in its analysis of men and events. The author 
puts his best foot foremost when he undertakes to 
perform a task which he defines clearly in his preface. 
His sketches of some of the great political leaders of 
the century—in particular, Castlereagh, Canning, 
Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Salis- 
bury—as well as his account ‘‘of what these men 
were like in themselves, of how they differed from 
one another, and how in their different ways they 
made their characteristic contribution to their coun- 
try’s history” (p. 5) reveal epigrammatic skill and 
a dispassionate objectivity. Social conditions 
throughout the century win a commendable share 
of attention. A chapter entitled ‘‘Victorian water- 
shed” (pp. 182-204) gives us as shrewd an analysis 
of the state of England in 1868 as could be expected 
within the short space of twenty pages. Institutional 
and legislative landmarks likewise fare well. 

Cultural and intellectual developments, on the 
other hand, suffer neglect, while certain judgments 
in the field of economic history indicate a basic mis- 
understanding of the interplay between such forces 
as free trade and agrarian changes during periods of 
acute economic crisis. Thus the author takes alto- 
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gether too optimistic an attitude toward the impact 
of free trade upon agriculture when he describes the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century as ‘‘the ‘gold- 
en age’ of English Farming” (p. 182). He also seems 
to give Peel too much credit for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, while he overlooks the effect of the bad 
harvest of 1845, which certainly helped Peel to 
change his mind (p. 118). 

More serious are certain lapses in the interpreta- 
tion of European affairs. After creating the curious 
impression that Palmerston and the British navy 
were more responsible than Victor Emmanuel and 
Cavour for the unification of Italy, R. A. Evans 
says that ‘‘when seventy years later Mussolini 
dragged Italy into the Second World War, it was 
the memory of this English support which ruined his 
attempt to make the Italians fight wholeheartedly 
against their benefactors” (p. 163). Surely, we must 
place some limits upon credulity, both in this par- 
ticular case and at a later point in the narrative 
(pp. 410-24), where Anglo-German naval rivalry 
prior to 1914 suffers from a biased interpretation. 

Curious prejudices crop up also in fields other 
than foreign affairs, as, for instance, a statement 
which blames ‘‘the disappearance of the European 
monarchs” for the ‘‘disastrous process by which the 
European nations are separated from one another 
more exclusively and more barbarously than in all 
recorded history. If Europe is ever again to be great, 
these unnatural divisions must be closed at any cost, 
though in the Jast resort that may even involve sub- 
jugation by one power” (p. 357). Automatically, we 
ask ourselves ‘‘Which power?” Surely not the Soviet 
Union, since the author’s prejudices seem as con- 
servative as they are pro-British. 

Yet if we discount these idiosyncrasies, faults in 
this little book are for the most part negative—faults 
of omission and interpretation rather than errors in 
fact. By frankly confessing his shortcomings in the 
preface (pp. 3-5), moreover, the author completely 
disarms the critic. Let us not suppose that books of 
this nature perform no useful function beyond that 
of a mere text. This serviceable and handy volume 
of streamlined history displays discriminating taste 
in spite of oversimplification. 


WILLIAM APPLETON AIKEN 


Addington, author of the modern income tax. By A. 
Farnsworta, LL.D., Ph.D. London: Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 137. 21s. 


A blow-by-blow account of the financial expedi- 
ents resorted to by William Pitt and Henry Adding- 
ton in the early period of the Napoleonic wars. Pitt’s 
reputation for financial wizardry is seriously chal- 
lenged, and Addington’s claim to financial genius 
stoutly advanced. In further support of the repeated 
statement that the modern British income tax is a 
substantial reproduction of Addington’s (based on 
taxation at the source) rather than Pitt’s scheme, 
there is a detailed comparison of the acts of 1803 and 
1918 in parallel columns. 
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The English rural labourer: his home, furniture, cloth- 
ing and food from Tudor to Victorian times. By 
G. E. FussEtt, F.R.Hist.S. London: Batchworth 
Press, 1949. Pp. 160. 12s. 6d. 


Information about the physical setting in which 
the English countryman lived his life has heretofore 
been available only in scattered passages in a great 
many books. Local antiquarians, county historians, 
and writers on the social and economic growth of 
England have devoted occasional paragraphs or 
chapters to the living conditions of rural laborers, 
but their treatments have generally been limited to 
a short period of time, a relatively small area, or a 
special field of interest. 

The synthesis promised by G. E. Fussell’s title 
and energetically set forth in his book is therefore of 
considerable value. He spans four centuries and pre- 
sents a varied picture of living conditions in all 
parts of rural England. The chronological arrange- 
ment makes his findings easily accessible to the spe- 
cialist in a particular period, and an adequate index 
furnishes a ready entrance to anyone interested in a 
particular locality. 

For the details which reveal how the countryman 
lived, the author has brought under consideration 
such varied materials as legal documents, lists of 
personal property destroyed by fire, expository and 
didactic writings like those of Thomas Tusser and 
Richard Baxter, descriptive passages in novels, and 
reports of royal commissions. Inevitably, a few errors 
and confusions have crept in. The. attribution of 
Joseph Andrews to Tobias Smollett (p. 74) is clearly 
a slip of the pen and is not repeated in the useful 
bibliography at the end of the book. There are minor 
discrepancies in the population figures given at 
various points (compare pp. 37 and 93; 37 and 46). 
These and what seems to be a faulty reference (on 
p. 30 should not the note cite p. 104 rather than 
‘*xxxiii’’?) in no way undermine the reader’s confi- 
dence in the author’s general accuracy. His shrewd 
evaluation of the reliability of his sources and his 
skillin presenting a complex view of a steadily evolv- 
ing set of social and economic conditions command 
respect throughout. 

The proportion of substantiating detail is large. 
Most interesting are the introductory chapters to 
Parts II and III and the ‘‘Conclusions” of Part IV, 
in which generalizations are offered to explain the 
changes which have been described. The rural la- 
borer’s way of life is seen to have been influenced not 
only by the state of the national economy and by 
changes in agricultural methods but also by the 
altered attitude toward human misery produced by 
the rise of humanitarianism. The architecture of the 
cottager’s dwelling was afiected by the cult of the 
picturesque. Local custom, however-—in matters of 
diet, housing, and clothing—remained a strong and 
conservative factor in the slow evolution which 
Fussell so clearly sets forth. 


RoBert J. ALLEN 
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Victorian years, 1841-1895. By Eve Harévy. With 
a supplementary section by R. B. McCA.tum. 
Translated by E. I. WatxKmn. Incorporating The 
age of Peel and Cobden. (‘‘A history of the English 
people in the nineteenth century,” Vol. IV.) New 
York: Peter Smith, 1951. Pp. 493. $6.00. 


The historical profession must be grateful for a 
new and uniform edition of Elie Halévy’s History, 
although it seems a pity that the price is likely to be 
prohibitive to the scholar and to frighten off the lay- 
man. The major part of this fourth volume consists 
of a reprint of the posthumously published Age of 
Peel and Cobden (the original French edition of 
which was reviewed in this Journal by H. C. F. Bell, 
XX _ [1948], 259-61), together with a section by 
R. B. McCallum on the interval from 1852 to 1895. 
The latter year is the opening date of Halévy’s 
Epilogue, to be published in the concluding two vol- 
umes of the present edition. McCallum thus has a 
formidable gap to bridge, a task which he accom- 
plishes not by a narrative on the scale of Halévy’s 
but by a synoptic essay of some sixty pages supple- 
mented by a chronological table listing the main 
events of his period. It is open to question whether 
this device is the best possible solution to the prob- 
lem of investing a new edition’ of Halévy with con- 
tinuity. Within its limits, however, McCallum’s es- 
say is a taut and competent piece of writing. If it 
offers no surprises to the specialist, it does express a 
number of vigorous judgments with economy and 
force. In keeping with Halévy’s own method, the 
main emphasis is political. There are appropriate 
references to cultural and economic affairs, but for- 
eign policy is slighted. One misprint almost redeems 
itself by its suitability: E. B. Pusey, a leader of the 
Oxford Movement, is described as a ‘‘Fractarian”’ 
(p. 438). 

CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


John Stuart Milland Harriet Taylor: their correspond- 
ence and subsequent marriage. By F. A. HAYEK. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
314. $4.50. 


Pembroke papers, 1780-1794. Edited by Lorp S1p- 
NEY CHARLES HERBERT. New York: British 
Book Centre, 1951. Pp. 509. $6.00. 

The letters and diaries of Henry, tenth Ear] of 

Pembroke, and his associates. 


Lord Hervey and his friends, 1726-38. By BARON 
Joun Hervey. Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla.: 
Transatlantic Arts, 1951. Pp. 333. $5.00. 


Based on letters from Holland House, Melbury, 
and Ickworth. 


Cranmer and the English Reformation. By F. E. 
Hutcurnson. (‘‘Teach yourself history library.’’) 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 195. $2.00. 
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Cabinet government. By Str Ivor JENNINGS. New 
and rev. ed. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 585. $6.00. 


Southampton: the English gateway. By BERNARD 
Know es. With a preface by His GRACE THE 
DuKE oF WELLINGTON. Foreword by ARTHUR 
Bryant. London: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 284. 
15s. 

A history of the part played by the port of South- 
ampton in the military history of England. 


The queenmaker: a portrait of John Dudley, viscount 
Lisle, earl of Warwick, and duke of Northumber- 
land, 1502-1553. By Puttrp Linpsay. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1951. Pp. 208. 15s. 


British humanitarianism: essays honoring Frank J. 
Klingberg.‘By his former doctoral students at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. Edited by 
SAMUEL CLypE McCvuttocu. Philadelphia: 
Church Historical Society, 1950. Pp. 235. $4.00. 


This attractive volume of essays is a testimonial 
to a distinguished American historian, Frank J. 
Klingberg, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, on the occasion of his retirement after 
thirty-three years of outstanding service at that in- 
stitution. Alike by his writing and by his teaching, 
Klingberg has done much to stimulate interest in 
various important, but hitherto neglected, aspects 
of British social and intellectual history; and the 
contributors of the ten essays published here—all 
former students who wrote their doctoral disserta- 
tions under his direction—bear the indelible mark of 
his influence. 

The essays are generally concerned with British 
humanitarianism of the eighteenth century, though 
they are not confined entirely to that period. Four 
of the essays deal with English missionary activity in 
colonial America (William A. Bultmann, ‘The 
S.P.G. [Society for the Propagation of the Gospel] 
and the foreign settler in the American colonies”; 
Howard E. Kimball, ‘“The Anglican church in Brit- 
ish North America: ecclesiastical government before 
1688”; Samuel Clyde McCulloch, ‘‘Thomas Brad- 
bury Chandler: Anglican humanitarian in colonial 
New Jersey”; and Maud O’Neil, ‘‘Matthew Graves: 
Anglican missionary to the Puritans”). Three deal 
with the West Indian slavery issue (J. Harry Ben- 
nett, Jr., ‘“The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel’s plantations and the emancipation crisis”; 
John A. Schutz, ‘‘James Ramsay, essayist: aggres- 
sive humanitarian”; and Robert Worthington 
Smith, ‘‘The attempt of British humanitarianism to 
modify chattel slavery”). And one essay each is to be 
found on penal reform (Charles S. Blackton, ‘‘Con- 
victs, colonists and progress in Australia, 1800- 
1850”), factory legislation (John Duffy, ‘‘Early fac- 
tory legislation: a neglected aspect of British 
humanitarianism”’), and popular education (Phyllis 
J. Wetherell, ‘Education and the children’s hymn in 
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eighteenth century England”). Samuel Clyde Mc- 
Culloch, who edited this volume, reminds the reader 
in the introduction that ‘‘the diversity of the sub- 
jects here presented suggests the breadth of Pro- 
fessor Klingberg’s horizons” (p. 9). 

This book has a few of the failings commonly 
found in works of this genre. The definition of British 
humanitarianism is not made clear, and the relation 
of some of the essays is somewhat uncertain. As one 
example, Kimball’s study of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in British North America before 1688, though 
very well done, really pertains to the history of 
Anglican church organization rather than to that 
of the humanitarian movement. Some of the out- 
standing British humanitarians—for example, Bux- 
ton, Glenelg, Howard, and the members of the 
‘Clapham Sect”—receive no mention and others, 
like Clarkson, Sharp, and Woolman, very little. 
There is a general tendency to overlook the role of 
the Nonconformist reformers. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, this book is a 
good one and a welcome addition to the meager liter- 
ature on the subject. The essays are well written and 
interesting and are based on sound research in the 
primary source materials. There is little duplication 
of effort, and the editing, in the light of the inherent 
problems of the task, is good. In all, this volume is a 
fitting testimonial to Klingberg and a credit to its 
authors. 


SypNEy H. ZEBEL 


A history of the English people. By R. J. MITCHELL, 
M.A., B.Litt., R.F.Hist.S., and M. D. R. Leys, 
M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1950. 
Pp. 589. $6.00. 


When these two scholars elected a history of the 
English people for their recounting, they determined 
to do what none had done before. In a single volume 
they provided material on how their forefathers 
lived: what they ate and wore, how they journeyed 
and traded, what they bought and sold, how they 
worshiped, in what guise they fought, what games 
they played, and what were their pretenses. They 
have exhibited their material, spliced and cut as 
they pleased, but always with the assurance a con- 
stant aim: the production of a social history show- 
ing development of English life from the new Stone 
Age to the first World War. 

In the period covered, wars occurred with almost 
rhythmic frequency, but to the learned R. J. 
Mitchell and to M. D. R. Leys armed conflict was 
unsocial. No chapter treats solely of a war or of a 
warrior. One struggle, one woman, two dynasties, 
“Dutch William,” and our own belligerent century 
accord titles for divisions—titles alone, not matters 
for discussion. Neither Piers Plowman nor Oliver 
Cromwell is treated but as fellow-man. 

That the authors wrote during many wars they 
note as incidental. Their concern is to recount what 
has endured: need for water, for food, wish for play, 
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companionship in peril, whether ten thousand years 
ago or at the latest waning of the moon. Qualities of 
the country’s women, virtuous in all their works, 
“‘or at leste sholde be so,” are greatly of concern. A 
bride for the third time at eleven is noted as insuring 
safety for a sixteenth-century estate. Barbers to 
sovereigns—Edward IV with his servitor on Satur- 
day evenings—are well acclaimed. Henry VIII as 
Coeur Loyal, face blacked above fanciful adornment, 
gives no hint of interest in theology. Nor does Eliza- 
beth, journeying with three hundred costume-laden 
carts. Sir John Fastolf is noted because his bed is 
blazoned with hunting scenes upon its hangings. 
Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century household books 
yield the numbers of guests. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham is revealed with over three hundred at mid-day, 
nearly as many in the evening. 

With the coming of machines, cities best display 
virility. The authors call on writers as their vassals: 
Sydney Smith of town and country, Dickens with 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Mr. Punch shakes cap 
and bells and chastises the ladies. John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry reform the prisoners. Robert Owen 
establishes an infant school. Bradford College is 
founded for women. Oxford and Cambridge open to 
them certain buildings. There remains to battle for 
her rights the militant suffragette. 

We must leave her. The time has come within our 
own to cease the chronicle of social history. An index 
of place-names appears and an index of subjects. 
Each is made with care for four continents in which 
Longmans circulates its books. We salute our vol- 
ume’s authors. We agree that they deserve close 
study. 


Dora NEILL RayMOND 


The general strike of 1926: a history. By J. MurRAy. 
With a foreword by WitttAM GALLACHER. 
London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1951. Pp. 208. 
7s. 6d. 


The Old Bailey and its trials. By BERNARD O’Don- 
NELL. New York: Macmillan, i951. Pp. 226. 
$3.00. 


English life and leisure: a social study. By B. SEE- 
BOHN ROWNTREE and G. R. Lavers. London: 
Longthans, 1951. Pp. 482. 15s. 


The England of Elizabeth: the structure of society. By 
ALFRED LESLIE Rowse. New York: Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. 547. $6.50. 


England: 1783-1914. By GEorceE WALTER SouTH- 
GATE. London: Dent, 1951. Pp. 379. 58. 9d. 


The history of the last four years of the queen. By 
JONATHAN SwirT. (‘‘Shakespeare Head Swift,” 
Vol. VII.) Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 288. $3.75. 
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Tudor economic documents. By R. H. TAwNEY and 
E. Power. 3 vols. New ed. London: Longmans, 
1951. Pp. 383+369+-486. 55s. for 3 vols. 


John Knox in controversy. By Huca Watt, principal 
of New College, Edinburgh University. (Stone 
lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1949.) New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. Pp. 106. $2.75. 


John Knox's history of the Reformation in Scotland. 
Edited by Writ1am Crort Dickinson, D.Lit. 
2 vols. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. 374+352. $15.00 for 2 vols. 


In this interesting and well-constructed series of 
lectures, Hugh Watt, the principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, has chosen to ‘‘re-examine the bearing of 
John Knox in controversy” (p. vi). Watt suggests 
that since Thomas McCrie’s life of John Knox, 
which first appeared in 1813 (Edinburgh), there has 
been little dispute among serious students of the 
reformer as to the character of the man. ‘‘But,” as 
he says, ‘‘the voice of the belittler has not been 
stilled” (p. 3). In the minds of many, Knox remains 
a person whose rudeness and aggressiveness were his 
key traits and whose main objective was destruction. 
Watt believes that Knox’s own congregations would 
not have recognized this portrait: ‘‘To them he was 
the illuminator, who had made the rediscovered 
Scriptures a living Word of God to their souls”’ (p. 4). 
A more severe test of his character was the con- 
troversies in which he engaged with the champions 
of the old order. In these lectures Watt reviews four 
such controversies, the first a contest with Friar 
Arbuckle at St. Andrews in 1547, when Knox and 
another were confronted with a list of nine heresies; 
the second a contest with the priest Ninian Winzet, 
whom Watt calls ‘“‘the most reputable representa- 
tive of the old order in Scotland at the moment of 
its disappearance” (p. 31); the third a public debate 
with Quintin Kennedy, the abbot of Crossaguel; and, 
last, the interviews of Knox with Mary of Scotland. 
Though there is little material here that is not al- 
ready well known to persons familiar with the period, 
Watt succeeds in giving a fresh glimpse of the char- 
acter of Knox. He appears no less aggressive, no less 
self-confident, than his belittlers would have him. 
The most striking point, however, is that he was ap- 
parently not so successful in theological controversy 
as many have imagined him to be. In one case— 
that of the dispute with Ninian Winzet—Knox an- 
swered his antagonist in a general way in the pul- 
pit but failed, in spite of the persistent needling of 
his opponent, to give him the detailed written reply 
that was demanded (pp. 44-47). Watt suggests that 
Knox was perhaps less interested in public con- 
troversy than in ministering to his flock (pp. 47 and 
99),- which proposition embodies his conception of 
the essential character of the reformer. 

: These considerations, acceptable as they may be 
to an audience in a Presbyterian theological semi- 
nary, do not seem likely to extinguish Knox’s be- 


littlers. It may be that Knox ‘‘never stormed into 
Holyrood” and that he never did ‘‘reduce Mary to 
tears” (p. 102), but, in a harsh and forthright age, 
his harshness and forthrightness were monumental. 
Knox may not have been primarily a controversial- 
ist, as Watt’s lectures testify, but he cannot be made 
over into a Sunday-school teacher. 

It would be hard to suggest anything that might 
have been done to improve William Croft Dickin- 
son’s edition of John Knox’s history of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland. He has steered a middle course be- 
tween David Laing’s scholarly text and the ‘‘popu- 
lar” editions which have not preserved the charac- 
ter of the original. Dickinson has used Laing’s text, 
with corrections from the manuscript where neces- 
sary, and he has modernized the spelling. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, everyone interested enough 
to read the book ought to read a few pages of Laing’s 
text in Knox’s fantastic spelling. He will never forget 
its strangely wild and forceful quality. Dickinson’s 
modern spelling, however, makes a much more read- 
able and useful book. The introduction has been 
written for the general reader and gives a clear 
presentation of the background against which the 
History must be held. The bibliographical note 
should satisfy the demands of the most exacting, and 
the appendix contains much useful material. The 
glossary and the note on authorities are well done, 
but the index, with biographical details in brackets 
after names of persons, is superb. 


CHARLES D. CREMEANS 


The last of the radicals: Josiah Wedgwood, M.P. By 
C. V. WepGwoop. London: Cape, 1951. Pp. 252. 
16s. 


Documents on British foreign policy, 1919-1939. 3d 
ser., Vol. IV, 1939. Edited by E. L. Woopwarp 
and Ro#AN BUTLER, with the assistance of MAR- 
GARET LAMBERT. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1951. Pp. 647. $8.00. 


IRELAND 


Ireland from the great famine to the treaty: 1851-1921. 
Compiled by James Carty. Dublin: Fallon, 195r. 
Pp. 246. 12s. 6d. 


The Irish parliamentary party, 1890-1910. By S. F. 1. 
Lyons. (‘‘Studies in Irish history” series.) Lon- 
don: Faber, 1951. Pp. 284. 255. 


ITALY 


Lucréce Borgia: sa vie et son temps. By Marto BEt- 
Loncri. Translated from the Italian by MApE- 
LEINE VAUSSARD. Paris: Plon, 1951. Pp. 480. 
Fr. 630. 


Le ideologie socialistiche in Italia nell’ eta del positivis- 
mo evoluzionistico, 1870-1892. By L. BULFERETTI. 
(“Studi e documenti di storia del Risorgimento” 
series.) Florence: Monnier, 1951. Pp. 370. L. 
1,300. 
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Dalla politica alla storia. By FRANCESCO GUICCIAR- 
DINI. (‘Instituto italiano per gli studi storici.’”’) 
Bari: Laterza & Figli, 1950. L. 700. 


Storia del partito populare italiano. By S. JAcrnNI. 
Milan: Garzanti, 1951. Pp. 364. L. 1,000. 


The government of Sicily under Philip II of Spain: a 
study in the practice of empire. By H. G. Koentcs- 
BERGER. With a foreword by J. M. Batista I. 
Roca. London: Staples, 1951. Pp. 220. 30s. 


Italy. By Massrmo Satvaport. Italy’s postwar for- 
eign policy. By MICHELE CANTARELLA and MAs- 
stmo SALVADORI. (‘‘Headline series,’”? No. 87.) 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1951. 
Pp. 62. $0.35. 


Nascita e avvento del fascismo: V’ Italia dal 1918-1922. 
By ANGELO Tasca. Florence: La nuova Italia, 
1951. Pp. 582. 


The evolution of modern Italy, 1715-1928. By ARTHUR 
James Wuyte. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 
275. $3.75. 

Espansione coloniale italiana, 1922-1937. By Cor- 
RADO ZoLt. (‘‘Miti, esperienze e realta di un re- 
gime totalitario.”) Rome: L’Arnia, 1949. Pp. 
350. L. 700. 


Before the first World War, Corrado Zoli was a 
journalist with leanings toward the Nationalist 
party. After the war he participated in the occupa- 


tion of Fiume engineered by Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
In time he became a Fascist and served on the staff 
of the ministry of colonies. For a brief period he 
administered the Oltregiuba district, ceded by Eng- 
land to Italy in 1925, and was governor of Eritrea 
from 1926 to 1927. In 1930 there appeared in Rome 
his Cronache etiopiche, an account of recent Ethiopi- 
an history not without some merit. During the thir- 
ties he held high positions in the Fascist hierarchy at 
home. He not only was, but quite evidently still is, 
an ardent believer in fascism. Perusing this volume 
will give the reader the eerie feeling that, for Zoli, 
time has stood still during the last twelve years. To 
be sure, he is aware of such disagreeable facts as the 
end of Italy’s colonial empire. Indeed, he tells us in 
his preface that the book was written so that the 
younger generation of Italians may learn the ‘“‘truth” 
about their “‘liberators” and those of their compatri- 
ots who abetted their “‘liberation.” But he is still 
obsessed with the hobgoblins that haunted Fascist 
propaganda in the late thirties—above all, with the 
wicked covetousness of the British. If Italy has been 
ejected from Africa and her return there forbidden, 
it is the fault of greedy England. And why has Brit- 
ain behaved in this abominable way? Because she 
is afraid of Italy, not of the craven and clerical Italy 
now ruled by onetime exiles, but of the Italy that 
one day, fifty or a hundred years hence, will recap- 
ture its pristine prestige and dignity. This and much 
else is here in the turgid, theatrical, and bombastic 
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prose characteristic of the semiliterate Fascist 
hierarchs. It comes as no surprise, then, that Zoli’s 
account of these fifteen years of Italian colonial 
policy is one-sided: that, for example, he is constant- 
ly making invidious comparisons with the colonial 
record of pre-Fascist governments or of other coun- 
tries; that he overrates Fascist achievements and 
skips lightly over failures and less savory episodes, 
such as the fate of Omar el Mukhtar; that the glori- 
ous Italian soldier, treading in the footsteps of 
Rome, brought back the light of civilization to lands 
where darkness had long reigned; that those who, 
like the Senussi of Cyrenaica, opposed the new Rome 
were rebels and bandits. The story as he tells it is 
also significantly lopsided in the disproportionate 
attention given to military and ‘“‘police” operations: 
out of sixteen chapters fourteen deal wholly or in 
large part with warfare. But if what Zoli has written 
is not objective history, it is what the Fascists want 
us to think was history, and that in itself is of some 
interest to the historian. 


ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Histoire des Pays-Bas. By MAURICE BRAuRE. (‘‘Que 
sais-je?” series.) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1951. Pp. 127. 


Belgian foreign policy between two wars: 1919-1940. 
By JANE. MILER. New York: Bookman Asso- 
clates, 1951. Pp. 337. $5.00. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


The secret army. By GENERAL T. Bor-KOMOROWSKI. 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 407. $4.00. 


Suomi sodan myrskyssd. [Finland in the storm of 
war.] By WALDEMAR ErrurTH. Helsinki: Séder- 
strém, 1951. Pp. 295. FM. 400. 


The revealing memoirs of the chief German repre- 
sentative at the headquarters of Marshal Manner- 
heim during the years 1941-44. While largely mili- 
tary in scope, the work does shed some light on the 
political relations between Finland and Germany. 
Translated from the German original, Der finnische 
Krieg 1941-1944 (1950). 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Suomen suuriruhtinaskunta Ruotsin vallan aikana. 
[The grand duchy of Finland during the period of 
Swedish rule.] By Ermar W. Juva. Helsinki: 
Otava, 1951. Pp. 132. FM. 450. 


A short sketch of Finland’s status during the 
Swedish period, by one of the country’s leading 
historians. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


Total terror: an exposé of genocide in the Baltics. By 
ALBERT KALME. Edited by WALTER Arm. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 1951. $3.50. 
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A personal narrative, with appended documents 
and affidavits. 


Sdvelmuistoja elémdni varrelta. [Musical memories of 
my life.] By Inmarr Kroun. Helsinki: Séder- 
strém, 1951. Pp. 210. FM. soo. 


The memoirs of a contemporary of Jan Sibelius 
who has achieved distinction in the field of sacred 
music. 

Joun I. KoOLEHMAINEN 


Finland: the adventures of a small power. By Hucu 
SHEARMAN. London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd., for 
the London Institute of World Affairs, 1950. Pp. 
110. 10s. 6d. 


Stylistically, this slender volume on Finland, 
No. 13 in the ‘‘Library of world affairs” series, opens 
charmingly: ‘‘Long arctic twilights reflected in pale 
shades on the still surfaces of lakes; dark, quiet for- 
ests stretching to a clear horizon of long lakeside 
levels and low gentle hills; clouds of mosquitoes over 
lonely woodland marshes; bleak high hills and deso- 
late plains of tundra” (p. 1). 

It is a sad duty to report that this vivid pace is 
not continued; Finland: the adventures of a small 
power quickly loses its literary fascination and be- 
comes a fact-crammed recital of dates and events. 
Small type, although readable, and crowded margins 
have made possible the inclusion of a surprising 
amount of data, most of which is familiar to the 
readers of J. Hampden Jackson’s Finland (Journal, 
XIV [1942], 135) and W. F. Reddaway’s Problems 
of the Baltic (Cambridge, 1940), though certain em- 
phases, such as the analysis of social problems and 
the development of internal class tensions, are novel 
and welcome. 

It can be anticipated that the Finns—perhaps 
unwisely surfeited with lavish praise of outsiders 
during the winter war of 1939-40—will not take 
kindly to some of Hugh Shearman’s comments and 
observations. The Kalevala Society, to begin with, 
will denounce him for picturing the country’s revered 
national epic, the Kalevala, as an account of ‘‘the 
involved activities of a number of characters which 
are delineated with little subtlety and are thrown 
out of focus by naive primitive love of unimagina- 
tive exaggeration”’ (p. 4). This is unforgivable blas- 
phemy! Passionate patriots likewise will rise in fury 
to the characterization of the Finns as ‘‘emotionally 
rather bleak and unattractive” (p. 29). Medievalists 
will smile wryly at the remark that their beloved 
domain of study is ‘‘rather empty and undistin- 
guished for some centuries” (p. 8). Modern his- 
torians, too, will take objection to a number of loose- 
ly phrased, sometimes inaccurate, statements. For 
example, it was President Risto Ryti personally, not 
the government, who agreed not to make a separate 
peace with the Soviet Union (p. 98). 

The volume is unbalanced in other respects. It 
deals only incidentally with cultural history. In the 
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field of literature, for example, the Kalevala is men- 
tioned (although its full and many-sided impact 
upon Finnish life is not examined), along with the 
writer Johannes Linnankoski, who is cited because 
of his preoccupation with the theme of sexual infi- 
delity. But the truly great and influential figures are 
not included: nothing is said of Aleksis Kivi, or of 
any of the creators of the powerful literature of social 
protest of the late nineteenth century, among them 
Minna Canth, Santeri Alkio, and Juhani Aho. 

While Finnish-Russian relations are handled in 
detail and rather skilfully, the volume tells very 
little of modern Finnish contacts with Sweden and 
the rest of Scandinavia, which were numerous and 
important, and with the larger countries of the west, 
which, though limited, were developing into associa- 
tions of considerable significance. Nor does it fulfil 
the publisher’s blurb that a study of Finland provides 
a clue.to understanding ‘‘that whole mass of poi- 
sonous and explosive compound called Europe.” 
With the exception of the forces of nationalism and 
industrialization which Finland experienced in com- 
mon with the rest of the continent, there is no sug- 
gestion of other parallel or dissimilar movements 
that either related Finland to, or distinguished it 
from, other European countries. 

What sources were consulted in the preparation 
of this volume are not indicated; footnotes and 
bibliography are lacking. It is not revealed whether 
Shearman—identified as the author of two works of 
fiction and of three historical studies, two dealing 
with Irish affairs—knew Finnish well enough to 
handle the extensive sources in that language. At 
any rate, it may be pointed out that the spelling of 
Finnish terms is quite accurate, especially when one 
recollects the failures of previous non-Finnish 
studies. 

It is, of course, easy to fall into the error of de- 
manding too much of a volume whose scope must 
be limited and whose appeal is to the general reader. 
Let it therefore be said that Finland: the adventures 
of a small power is a useful supplement to, as well as 
an abridgment of, the older and longer work of 
Jackson. 

And if criticism of long-established national 
prejudices is a healthy exercise, then this volume 
should be required reading in the schools of Finland. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Talvisodan puolustusministeri kertoo. [The winter 
war’s defense minister tells.] Helsinki: Sdder- 
strém, 1951. Pp. 288. FM. 750. 


A controversial document, which argues that 
Finland, utilizing the last-minute aid offered by Eng- 
land and France, should have continued the war 
against the Soviet Union. Had Finland done so, the 
author asserts, the whole course of world politics 
would have been changed. 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 
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1900-1950.] Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1950. Pp. 
452. 

Published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary, since the first issue of Jskra was published on 

December 24, 1900. 


Istoriia narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR. [Economic his- 
tory of the Soviet Union.] Vol. I, Pre-capitalist 
formations. Vol. II, Capitalism. By P. I. Lrasx- 
CHENKO. 2d rev. ed. Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
1950. Pp. 656+736. 


Russia past and present. By ANATOLE GRIGOREVICH 
Mazour. New York: Van Nostrand, 1951. Pp. 
791. $9.00. 


Material for the study of the Soviet system. By JAMES 
MEIsEL and Epwarp Kozera. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: George Wahr Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 
495. 

Contains constitutions, laws, decrees, and official 
statements. 


Dnevnik D. A. Miliutina. [Diary of D. A. Miliutin.] 
Vol. III, 1878-1880; Vol. IV, 1881-1882. Mos- 
cow: Gosud. ordena Lenina biblioteka SSSR 
imeni V. I. Lenina, 1950. Pp. 323+204. 


Moskovskie bolsheviki v borbe za sozdanie vooru- 
zhennykh sil sovetskoi respubliki v 1917-1918 gg. 
[The Moscow Bolsheviks in the struggle for 
the creation of armed forces of the Soviet Repub- 
lic, 1917-1918.] By V. F. Morozov. Moscow: 
Moskovskii Rabochii, 1950. Pp. 147. 


Revolyutsionnoe dvizhenie v Chernomorskom flote v 
gody pervoi russkoi revolyutsii (1905-1907 gg). 
{The revolutionary movement in the Black Sea 
fleet during the years of the first Russian revolu- 
tion.] By S. F. Nama. Simferopol: Krymizdat, 
1950. Pp. 112. 


Znachenie pisma I. V. Stalina o state Engelsa ‘‘Vne- 
shnaya politika russkogo tsarizma” dlya sovetskoi 
istoricheskoi nauki. [The significance of Stalin’s 
letter about Engels’ article, ‘“The foreign policy 
of Russian tsarism,” for Soviet historical science.] 
By A. L. Narocunitsku. Moscow: Akademiia 
Obshchestvennych Nauk pri CK VKP (b); 
Kafedra Mezhdunarodnych Otnoshenii, 1950. 
Pp. 95. 

Stalin’s letter of July 19, 1934, to the members of 
the Politburo was first published in the Bolshevik, 

No. 9 (1941). 


Otmena krepostnogo prava: doklady ministrov vnu- 
trennykh del o provedenii krestianskoi reformy, 
1861-1862. [The abolition of serfdom: reports of 
the ministers of interior about the execution of 
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the agrarian reform.] Akademiia Nauk, SSSR, 
Institut istorii (Leningrad Branch), 1950. Pp. 
310. 


Narodny komissariat po delam natsionalnostei i ego 
deyatelnost v. 1917-1918 gg. [The people’s com- 
missariat for affairs of the nationalities and its 
work, 1917-1918.] By E. I. Pesrkrna. Moscow: 
Akademiia Obshchestvennykh Nauk pri CK 
VKP (b); Kafedra istorii VKP (b), 1950. Pp. 156. 


Pisma i bumagi imperatora Petra Velikogo. (Letters 
and papers of Emperor Peter the Great.] Vol. IX, 
Part 1. Akademiia Nauk SSSR. Institut istorii, 
1950. Pp. 526. 


Documents of the year 1709. 


Vie et mort de Trotsky. By Victor SERGE. (‘‘Collec- 
tion archives d’histoire contemporaine.”’) Paris: 
Amiot-Dumont, 1951. Fr. 750. 


Soviet Russian literature, 1917-1950. By GLEB 
Struve. Norman, Okla.: Oklahoma University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 431. $5.00. 


Briefe an seinen Freund Wladimir Tschertkow aus den 
Jahren 1883-1886. By Leo Totstoy. Translated 
and edited by Lupwic and Dora BERNDL. Win- 
terthiir: Ziist, 1950. Pp. 162. Sw. fr. 9.50. ° 


Vosstanie dekabristov: materialy. |The uprising of the 
Decembrists.] Vol. IX. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 
1950. Pp. 308. 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 


The new Turks: pioneers of the republic, 1920-1950. 
By ELEANOR BisBEE. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 312. $5.00. 


Britain and the Middle East from the earliest times 
to 1950. By Str READER BuLtarp, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.I.E., H.M. minister (afterward am- 
bassador) at Teheran, 1939-46. London, New 
York, Melbourne, Sydney, and Capetown: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1951. Pp. 185. 
7s. 6d. 

Wells of power: the oilfields of south-western Asia: a 
regional and global study. By Str OLAF CAROE. 
With a foreword by Lionet Curtis. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. 231. $3.00. 


These two brief volumes treat of different as- 
pects of the same important subject—the Middle 
East. Sir Reader Bullard, with a long experience in 
that highly strategic area and as British minister 
and ambassador in Iran during seven critical years, 
summarizes the history of British relations with and 
interests in the Middle East. Sir Olaf Caroe, who 
served in the Indian civil service from 1gr1g until his 
retirement in 1947, treats not merely the conflict of 
interest over the richest known oilfields of the world 
—those around the Persian Gulf in Iran, Iraq, Ku- 
weit, and Saudi Arabia—but, in his study of con- 
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trasts in that part of the world, discusses ‘‘the chal- 
lenge to Islam.” 

The purpose of Sir Reader’s volume is simply to 
set forth briefly the relations of the British people 
and their government with the Middle East from the 
earliest records of such relations until the present 
day, the term ‘‘Middle East” being used in the wider 
sense and covering such countries as Turkey, Iran, 
Egypt, and the Persian Guii and the Arab countries 
which lie between them. Sir Reader’s volume, there- 
fore, begins with a brief chapter on ‘‘pilgrims and 
Crusaders” and moves in a broad sweep through the 
intervening years to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries to the essential beginnings of the 
so-called ‘‘Eastern question,” the German Drang 
nach Osten, to the first World War, the interwar pe- 
riod, the second World War, and after. It is not a 
work of original research at all,andit presents no new 
facts or factors with which the scholar may conjure. 
But it is a very useful and readable summary, which 
contains something of the wisdom and the reflec- 
tions drawn from the experience of the author. 
Sensing the tide of the times, especially since the 
second World War, the author feels that, on the 
whole, the British record in the Middle East has 
been a good one and that the United Kingdom has 
been one of the primary defenders of the independ- 
ence of the Middle East ‘‘for her own sake, for its 
sake, and for the sake of the world” (p. 178). If the 
United Kingdom now helps the Middle East to 
steer a course between the totalitarian rocks of to- 
day, he believes the future historian will ‘‘speak a 
word of that just commendation which our nation do 
indeed deserve” (Hakluyt). 

Sir Olaf’s volume grew out of an article dealing 
with the Persian Gulf area in the Round table (March 
1949). It is around this area that the book also cen- 
ters, and rightly, for, as the author remarks: ‘‘The 
wells of power in Southwestern Asia are sunk at 
points as dangerous and exposed as any part of 
Western Europe. Should the tyrant seek to mould 
all the world to his pattern, he must reach out to 
encompass them” (pp. 195-96). While the author is 
primarily interested in the subject of oil, in the brief 
compass of his work he attempts to place his theme 
within a proper Middle Eastern perspective and 
therefore discusses (1) the setting, the spirit, the 
scene, the various political units; (2) oil—the com- 
panies, the Americans, and the human element; (3) 
the new factors—the rise of Israel and the develop- 
ment of the two new independent communities of 
Pakistan and Iran; and, finally, (4) the design—the 
air pattern and the possible concert of powers in the 
Middle East, built around the Persian Gulf. Of spe- 
cial interest is the author’s treatment of the various 
oil companies in the area (although some of the data 
are now out of date), the tables on pages 100-102 
being especially good. The chapter on the advent of 
the Americans in the Middle East is very good, and 
the author feels that the time has definitely come for 
the United States to share the burden of the United 
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Kingdom in the Middle East. In his chapter on the 
human element, Sir Olaf traces the social and eco- 
nomic consequences, literally revolutionary in their 
implications, “of the development of the petroleum 
industry. 

While neither volume has an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, both are adequate for their limited purposes. 
Sir Olaf’s volume, which is written with distinction, 
contains an appendix with (1) the pact of Shadabad 
(1937), (2) the charter of the Arab League (1945), 
(3) the North Atlantic Treaty (1949), (4) the petro- 
leum agreement between the United States and the 
United Kingdom (1945), and (5) an outline of the 
Iranian seven-year development plan. 


Harry N. Howarp 


Les problémes du travail en Turquie: rapport de la 
mission du Bureau international du Travail en 
Turquie, mars—mai 1949. Geneva: Bureau inter- 
national du Travail, 1950. Pp. 321. Sw. fr. 7. 


Egipet v borbe za nezavisimost: antiimperialisticheskoe 
natsionalno-osvoboditelnoe dvizhenie 1918-1924 gg. 
[Egypt in the struggle for independence: the 
anti-imperialist movement for national freedom, 
1918-1924.] By Cu. I. Kirperc. Leningrad: 
Leningradskii gosud. ordena Lenina universitet 
imeni A. A. Zhdanova, 1950. Pp. 93. 


Materialy po sindikalnoto dvizhenie v B’lgarija. [Ma- 
terials on the syndicalist movement in Bul- 
garia.] By Dracor KopzHeikov. 4th ed. Sofia: 
Izd. pri CK na ORSS (Obshchija Rabotnicheski 
Sindikalen S’juz), 1949. Pp. 152. 


A history of the union movement in Bulgaria, 
which increased in membership from 1,500 (includ- 
ing 7 women) to 30,061 (including 5,463 women) in 
the period from 1904 to 1919. 


F. T. Epstein 


The Turkish straits. By MicHarEt SoKOLNICKI. 
Beirut, Lebanon: American Press, 1950. Pp. 44. 


Written by the Polish ambassador to Turkey 
(1936-45), a trained historian, this books deals 
principally with the Soviet-Turkish conflict from 
1935 to 1946 and with the problem of the Straits dur- 
ing the second World War. There is an interesting 
reference on page 21 toa Turkish source on Sobolev’s 
negotiations in Sofia in November 1940 regarding a 
pact of mutual assistance between the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria. As a contribution to the comparative 
study of military government, the author’s un- 
favorable judgment on the period of Anglo-French 
occupation of Constantinople, 1918-23, deserves 
attention. 

F. T. Epstem 


Our Jerusalem: an American family in the Holy City, 
1881-1949. By BERTHA SPAFFORD VESTER. With 
an introduction by Sir RONALD Storrs. London: 
Evans Bros., 1951. Pp. 366. 18s. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Edited by WrtttAM Nor- 
MAN Brown. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 245. $3.00. 


The Bahrein Islands, 750-1951. By ABBAS Far- 
oucuBy. New York: Verry, Fisher & Co., 1951. 
Pp. 128. $3.50. 


Persia and the Victorians. By M. Gatt. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. Pp. 176. 12s. 6d. 


The constitution of India. By G. Josu1. London: 
Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 450. 12s. 6d. 


Evolution of Indian culture. By B. N. Luntya. Lon- 
don: Probsthain, 1951. Pp. 500. 12s. 6d. 


India since partition. By ANDREW MELLOR. New 
York: Praeger, 1951. Pp. 148. $2.50. 


Life and times of Vithalbhai Patel. By G. G. PATEL. 
2 vols. London: Luzac, 1951. 45s. 


The making of greater India: a study in southeast 
Asia culture change. By H. G. QuaritcH WALES. 
London: Quaritch, 1951. Pp. 209. 25s. 


India in the new era. By T. WALTER WALLBANK. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1951. Pp. 495. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Yangtse incident: the story of H.M.S. “Amethyst” 
April 20, 1949 to July 31, 1949. By LAWRENCE 
Ear. New York: Knopf, 1951. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


The beginnings of political democracy in Japan. By 
Nosutaka Ike. Issued under the auspices of the 
International Secretariat, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the Hoover Institute and Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace. Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1951. Pp. 246. 
$3.50. 


Un du bataillon francais en Corée. By ANDRE LE- 
MOINE. With a preface by GENERAL MONCLAR. 
Paris: Amiot-Dumont, 1951. Fr. 460. 


Modern Far Eastern international relations. By Har- 
LEY FarNSwortH MAcNarr, late professor of 
Far Eastern history and institutions, University 
of Chicago, and Donatp F. Lacu, assistant 
professor of modern history, University of Chi- 
cago. New York, Toronto, London: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 661. $5.85. 


In 1934 the late Harley MacNair began work on a 
history of the Far East which was to cover the recent 
economic, social, and cultural developments within 
the several countries of that area as well as the politi- 
cal and diplomatic relations among them and with 
the nations of the West. This project proved to be 
overly ambitious, and by 1941, when he handed over 
to his colleague and former student, Donald Lach, 
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the task of completing the work, it was decided to 
limit the volume to Far Eastern international rela- 
tions, with only such treatment of domestic develop- 
ments as might be needed to throw light upon foreign 
relations. When he turned over the task of com- 
pleting the work, MacNair made available to his 
colleague and collaborator all his preparatory notes 
and files of material. Lach, in a prefatory “Historical 
note,” tells us that the first ten of the book’s twenty 
chapters were written by the senior author as well 
as one section of chapter xii and that MacNair, be- 
fore his death in 1947, had read in their finished form 
all except the last three chapters of the work. 

There is room for regret over the abandonment 
of the original ‘design, but collaboration between 
master and former pupil has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a book which, although part of it retraces the 
ground covered by MacNair’s earlier writings, is ex- 
cellent in its own right. The high standards of careful 
scholarship that have characterized all of MacNair’s 
work have been fully maintained. The writing flows 
smoothly. The maps are excellent. In the absence 
of a formal bibliography, the abundant footnotes 
give precise references to all the bibliographical ma- 
terial upon which the authors have drawn. Credit 
for this excellence goes to both authors, and in the 
final three chapters, beaten into shape after his col- 
league’s death, Lach has given splendid accounts of 
‘Diplomacy and war, 1937-1945,” ‘‘Southeast Asia 
and Oceania,” and ‘‘Japan, Korea, and China”—the 
last two dealing with postwar developments in the 
areas named. 

Points for criticism are pleasantly few in number. 
There are a few typographical errors which escaped 
the proofreader and a few verbal infelicities, which 
also should have been caught in proof, such as 
“flaunted” for ‘‘flouted”’ (on p. 419), and the state- 
ment (p. 540) that Matsuoka “‘laid over” in Moscow. 
The story of Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘‘advice” to Ger- 
many and France at the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War is accepted (p. 151) at face value, al- 
though there is considerable doubt as to its authen- 
ticity. Nor does the term ‘‘Peking Declaration” ap- 
pear justified on page 351. To the present reviewer 
the one serious weakness of the book lies in its chap- 
ter organization, with the resultant confusing dis- 
tribution of material. In view of the wide scope of the 
book, this defect was almost unavoidable, but it 
could have been mitigated in large part by giving the 
work an adequate index. The material is all there if 
the reader can find it; but the adequate index is 
lacking. 

G. NYE STEIGER 


Marx on China: 1853-1860. By Kart Marx. With 
notes and an introduction by Dona Torr. Lon- 
don: Lawrence & Wishart, 1951. Pp. 120. 8s. 6d. 
Articles from the New York Daily Tribune. 


The Far East. By A. D. C. Peterson. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1951. Pp. 336. $4.75. 
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Monopolisticheskit kapital Japonii (Zaibatsu) v gody 
vtoroi mirovoi voiny i posle voiny. (Monopolistic 
capitalism in Japan during and after the second 
World War.] By Ya. A. PevzNer. Akademiia 
Nauk SSSR, 1950. Pp. 536. 


Public administration in Siam. By W. D. REEVE. 
Vol. II in a series dealing with public administra- 
tion in the countries of the Far East. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
tos. 6d. 


The state of Asia: a contemporary survey. By LAw- 
_ RENCE K. Rosincer and Oruers. Issued under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. New York: Knopf, 1951. Pp. 522. 
$6.00. 


A history of China. By W. E. Soorutt. Revised and 
edited, with a supplementary chapter, by G. F. 
Hupson. New York: Contemporary Books, 1951. 
Pp. 127. $1.50. 

First published in 1927, this edition adds a chap- 
ter on developments since then. 


AFRICA 


Vosstanie machdistov v Sudane. [The uprising of the 
followers of the Mahdi in the Sudan.] By S. R. 
Smirnov. Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Institut etno- 
grafii, 1950. Pp. 104. 


Correspondance du Maréchal Valée. Vol. II, Juin- 
décembre 1838. By GEORGES YVER. (‘‘Collection 
de documents inédits sur l’histoire de |’Algérie 
aprés 1830.”) Paris: Larose, 1951. Pp. 320. Fr. 
600. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


With Milner in South Africa. By LionEL Curtis. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1951. Pp. 354. 158. 


History of British diplomacy at the court of the Pesh- 
wars, 1786-1818. By R. D. CHoxsry. London: 
Luzac, 1951. Pp. 308. 27s. 6d. 


The British Commonwealth since 1815. Vol. I, The 
colonial territories and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
By Cuartes HERBERT CurreEY. London: Angus 
& Robertson, 1951. Pp. 287. 13s. 6d. 


A short history of British colonial policy, 1616-1909. 
By Huca Epwarp EGERTON. 12th ed. Revised 
by A. P. Newton. New York: British Book 
Centre, 1951. Pp. 529. $5.00. 


Democracy in the Canadas. By D. H. Gris. Toron- 
to: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 228. 19s. 


A history of Canadian external relations. By G. P. 
GLazEBROOK. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 
449. $4.50. 
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Native administration in the British African terri- 
tories. Vol. I, East A ‘rica. Vol. I, Central Africa. 
Vol. III, West Africa. Vol. IV, General survey. 
Edited by Writram M. Halrtey for the Colonial 
Office. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1951. 
Pp. 358+168+350+61. 178. 6d.; 10s. 6d.; 175. 

.3-S8, 


The Commonwealth in Asia. By Str Ivor JENNINGS. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 124. 
ros. 6d. 


The Waynflete Lectures of 1949 revised and 
brought up to date. Covers India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. 


The government of Prince Edward Island. By F. 
MACKINNON. Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. 398. 378. 6d. 


Letters from America, 1773-1780: being the letters of a 
Scots officer to his home during the War of Inde- 
pendence. By Str JAMES Murray. Edited by 
Eric Rosson. Manchester: Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. go. 12s. 6d. 


Official yearbook of the Union of South Africa, and of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swa- 
stland. No. 24. Directed by J. I. RAats. Pretoria, 
South Africa: Union Office of Census and Sta- 
tistics, 1948. Pp. 1358. 5s. 


The Mahdiya: a history of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: 
1881-1899. By ALAN B. THEOBALD. London: 
Longmans, 1951. Pp. 273. 21s. 


Malaya and its history. By Str RicHarp O. Win- 
sTeDT, K.B.E., C.M.G., F.B.A., D.Litt., M.A. 
(‘British Empire history” series, ed. Srr REGr- 
NALD CoupLAND.) London: Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library, 1950. Pp. 158. $1.60. 


This small book discusses British administration, 
influence, and achievements in Malaya in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries against a background 
of nearly two thousand years of Malayan history. 
Viewed in this perspective, the progress made in the 
British period may be compared with that of the 
Hindu, Portuguese, and Dutch eras. The book clear- 
ly shows that the British did not create Malaya “‘out 
of the void” (p. 148), as some texts used in the 
British Commonwealth seem to imply. The author, 
an eminent scholar in Malayan linguistics and cul- 
ture, is well qualified to describe Brahmin influence, 
which persists in royal customs and ceremonials in 
several Malay states, and to discuss the operation of 
Minangkabau civil law in Negri Sembilan. He shows 
that the private piracy prevalent in the Malacca seas 
in the nineteenth century ‘‘was no more than a relic 
in the tradition of the national piracies which for 
centuries had enforced monopolies that deprived the 
Asiatic of a proper price for his produce” (p. 61). 
And he concludes that ‘‘when at last the British in- 
troduced free trade... it was too late to remedy 
Malay economic decay” (p. 106). Two-thirds of the 
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book is devoted to administrative problems, prac- 
tices, and achievements in the Straits Settlements, 
the Native States, and the Federated Malay States, 
explaining why, by the close of 1914, ‘‘three types of 
Constitutions” (p. 94) existed in an area about the 
size of England. Speaking from experience as a for- 
mer member of the Malayan civil service, the author 
criticizes in no uncertain terms the abrupt methods 
used by Whitehall in imposing its constitutional 
changes on Malaya from 1895 through 1948. Yet he 
pays tribute to British, Malay, and Chinese achieve- 
ments during the last seventy years in law, trade, 
industry, finance, labor, health, and education. 
Throughout the discussion, one is impressed by the 
difficulty the British have encountered in attempt- 
ing to preserve the rights of the native sultans and 
at the same time achieve an efficient, uniform, and 
financially sound system of government. The author 
makes several significant observations on problems 
which may arise from the recent constitutional 
changes. Though the inclusion of a map would im- 
prove this book, it may be strongly recommended as 
a ‘popular yet scholarly” introduction to the his- 
tory of Malaya and as a study in the methods of 
modern imperialism in one small but highly signifi- 
cant part of the British Empire. 


MarcGaret I. KNowLes 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. XI, 
January 1 to December 31, 1949. Edited by Ray- 
MOND DENNETT and Ropert K. TurRNER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press for 
the World Peace Foundation, 1950. Pp. 728. 
$6.00. 


The pattern of organization in this volume is 
practically the same as in previous volumes. The 
documents, consisting of messages, addresses, and 
communications by the president and various mem- 
bers of the state department, are arranged under 
fifteen chapter headings, beginning with general 
statements of principles and policy, then dealing 
with such subjects as the organization of the state 
department, policy in the occupied countries, eco- 
nomic reconstruction and development, national de- 
fense, international peace and security, dependent 
areas, trade and finance, transport and communica- 
tions, agriculture and natural resources, labor and 
social problems, and cultural relations, and ending 
with documents on the relations of the United 
States with various regions: the western hemisphere, 
eastern Asia and the Pacific area, and Europe, Afri- 
ca, and western Asia. The utterances of Harry Tru- 
man, Dean Acheson, and Warren Austin occupy con- 
siderable space. These can be located by consulting 
the index, which, unfortunately, does not include 
the names of many others whose addresses and com- 
munications appear in the collection. The volume 
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contains at least one Russian document and ref- 
erences to two or three others. 
J. Frep Rippry 


A short history of American diplomacy. By Lewis 
Eruan Ettuis. (‘‘Harper’s historical series.’’) 
New York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 614. $5.00. 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic pa- 
pers, 1934 (in five volumes). Vol. III, The Far 
East. (‘Publications of the department of state,” 
No. 4011.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Pp. 868. $3:25. 

This is the first to be released of the five volumes 
containing the United States diplomatic papers for 
1934. Its coverage of American relations with the 
Far East supplements the material previously pub- 
lished in Volume I of Foreign relations of the United 
States: diplomatic papers, Japan: 1931-1941 (Wash- 
ington, 1943) and books like Joseph C. Grew’s Ten 
years in Japan (New York, 1944). 

While there are no spectacular revelations, much 
additional detail on important developments is pro- 
vided. Of the many interesting reports dealing with 
tensions between Japan and Russia, perhaps that of 
Grew to Cordell Hull of November 1, 1934 presents 
the clearest picture (pp. 297-301). The Japanese 
‘friendship policy” toward China is illuminated by 
two reports of Nelson T. Johnson, American minis- 
ter to China (pp. 46-50 and 244-47). The American 
chargé in China has some interesting things to say 
about the move of the Communist forces from south 
to northwest China (pp. 334-36 and 346). Few docu- 
ments illustrate more clearly the lasting gap between 
Japan and the United States than Hull’s memoran- 
dum detailing his negative reply to the secret Japa- 
nese proposal for American recognition of Japanese 
paramountcy in the western Pacific (pp. 653-66; cf. 
p. 808). Of great importance to historians is the im- 
pression given by numerous documents of the careful 
attention with which our representatives observed 
the penetration of Japanese influence into north 
China and the internal political developments in 
Japan. Indicative of this are Johnson’s comments on 
the dilemma of Japan, which, having taken Man- 
churia, could now neither turn back nor go forward 
without ‘‘dire consequences” (p. 278). 

International developments since 1934 enhance 
the significance of documents dealing with a pro- 
posed American-Soviet pact. Two related sugges- 
tions appear in the discussions. The first is a bilateral 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. nonaggression pact, previously dis- 
cussed by Maxim Litvinov with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in November 1933 (Bullitt to Hull, March 13, 
1934, p- 74). The second is a Pacific nonaggression 
treaty including the United States, Russia, China, 
and Japan. Litvinov had proposed this to William C. 
Bullitt on December 21, 1933.’ He again asked Bul- 


* Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic 
papers, 1933. Il, British Commonwealth, Europe, 
Near East and Africa (Washington, D.C., 1949), 839. 
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litt if Roosevelt would propose such a pact on 
March 14, 1934 (p. 74). The United States turned 
down both proposals (p. 78). Litvinov, however, re- 
iterated the second proposal on March 21 (pp. 82- 
83) and, in a less specific form, on October 10, 1934 
(p. 292), suggesting the recognition of ‘‘Manchukuo” 
both times as the price to pay forJapan’s adherence, 
even if this led to the exclusion of China. The Ameri- 
can attitude remained negative. 

On the whole, a competent job of compiling the 
documents has been done. The detailed chapter 
headings for the part on the ‘‘Far Eastern crisis’’.are 
a welcome feature. Two criticisms of the technical 
apparatus are, however, necessary. First, a map lo- 
cating the main cities of north China and Man- 
churia should have been included. A large number of 
important documents is almost meaningless without 
such a map (see pp. 19, 174, 221, 245, 279, and 303). 
The index constitutes the second grievance. The fail- 
ure of the index to list all page references for such 
important items as the ‘‘Amau statement,” which 
shook the world with its blatant assertion of Japa- 
nese policy (for example, pp. 378 and 414), the 
American policy of nonrecognition of ‘‘Manchukuo” 
(pp. 445 and 673), and the confidential Hull-Saito 
Hirosi conversations (p. 808) obliges the student to 
examine every page for material on any specific 
topic. 

Out of this valuable collection of historical mate- 
rial, one thought-provoking paragraph may be re- 
called. It introduces Johnson’s report on economic 
and financial developments during the first half of 
1934: ‘‘Little relief was extended to the masses of 
China suffering from excessive taxation, the cupidity 
and dishonesty of military and civilian officials, the 
exploitation of the people as a market for opium, 
and continued neglect of measures to overcome such 
natural disadvantages as flood, aridity, and diffieult 
communication. Until such fundamental ills are 
remedied, the loyalty of the people to the governing 
classes, approval of their activities, and the removal 
of the danger of subversive movements cannot be 
anticipated” (p. 219). 

GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


La emigracion republicana espanola: una victoria de 
México. By Mauricio Fresco. Mexico, D.-F.: 
Editores asociados, 1950. Pp. 190. 


A comprehensive survey of the organization and 
the social and literary activities of Spanish political 
refugees in Mexico, particularly those belonging to 
the academic world. These refugees have found asy- 
lum through the efforts of presidents Lazaro C4r- 
denas, Manuel Avila Camacho, and Miguel Aleman, 
who showed their sympathies for the Republican 
cause. 

F. T. Epstern 


Handbook of Latin American studies: 1947. No. 13. 
Prepared by the HispANic FOUNDATION OF THE 
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Lrprary OF Concress. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. 209. $8.50. 


Proval .amerikanskikh planov savoevaniia mirovogo 
gospodstva v 1917-1920 gg. [The failure of Ameri- 
can plans to gain domination of the world, 1917- 
1920.] By A. E. Kunrna. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 
195!. Pp. 236. 


The United States and France. By Donatp C. Mc- 
Kay. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 334. $4.00. 


Our German policy: propaganda and culture. By At- 
BERT NorMAN. New York: Vantage Press, 1951. 
Pp. 85. $2.50. 


United States administration of its international eco- 
nomic affairs. By WALLACE JUDSON Parks. Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1951. Pp. 340. $5.00. 


The United States in world affairs: 1950. By RICHARD 
P. STEBBINS and the RESEARCH STAFF OF THE 
Councit ON ForEIGN RELATIONS. (‘‘United Na- 
tions Committee on Foreign Relations publica- 
tions.”) New York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 512. $5.00. 
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Europa se apaga: la psicologia dela historia y la inter- 
pretacién de nuestro tiempo. By Pepro CABA. 
Madrid: Edicién Colenda, 1951. Pp. 511. Pes. so. 


Les principes inspirateurs de Michelet: sensibilité et 
philosophie de Vhistoire. By Oscar A.-.HAac. 
Paris: Presses universitaires; New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1951. Pp. 230. $2.00. 


La polemica su la Weltgeschichte. By E. RAGIONIERE. 
(‘‘Letture di pensiero e d’arte” series.) Rome: 


Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1951. Pp. 139. 
L. 800. 


Apparaat voor de Studie der Geschiedenis: Titels— 
Toelichtingen—T aken.[Apparatus for the study of 
history: titles, instructions, exercises.] By Pro- 
FESSOR Dr. J. M. RoMEIN, with the collabora- 
tion of E. Ta. van Eck, Litt. Dra., and F. pe 
Jonc, Litt. Drs. Groningen, Batavia: J. B. 
Wolters’ Uitgevermaatschappij, N.V., 1949. Pp. 
90. Fl. 3.25; bound, fl. 4.25. 


This is a bibliographical manual, listing and 
commenting on those sources, publications, and sec- 
ondary works which in the opinion of the compilers 
‘belong to the proper equipment of the historian.” 
To the foreign reader it is striking in at least two 
ways: (1) Dutch students of history are evidently 
expected to handle English, French, German, and 
possibly Latin at the very outset. This is impressive 
equipment indeed. (2) The interests and activities 
of these future historians are to be confined to a 
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rather narrow area, comprising the Netherlands, 
France, England, Germany, and the United States. 
For Russian history, only Karl Staehlin is on the list, 
by no means the best possible choice for an introduc- 
tion. Modern Italy is omitted, and so are Spain and 
Portugal, as well as their empires. Non-European cul- 
ture areas have not been included because the au- 
thors plead ‘‘complete incompetence” in these fields. 
Could they not have found additional collaborators 
to fill these gaps? 

Each of the ten chapters begins with a listing of 
the sources to be discussed and continues with an 
explanatory section. This is not a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. For instance in chapter C, on ‘‘Jour- 
nals,”’ we note on page 16 that the American histori- 
cal review (n. 4) and the Journal of modern history 
(No. 12) are brought to the attention of the young 
scholar. But we must turn to page 18 in order to dis- 
cover, amid a welter of small print, the good 
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news that the former is today the most impor- 
tant general historical journal, and that the latter 
is of ‘‘increasing importance.” The value of J. M. 
Romein’s volume would be enhanced if title and 
comment were to be printed together and a separate 
paragraph provided for each item. 

Undoubtedly this is the sort of study aid which 
beginning students of history everywhere will find 
extremely helpful in spite of its limited range. The 
compilers realize that use will bring to light short- 
comings, and they seem prepared to accept such 
modifications and changes as future experience may 
render necessary. Their modesty largely anticipates 
the reviewer’s task. But congratulations on the 
launching of a useful project are in order. 


Hans SCHMITT 


Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie. By ALFRED 
WEBER. 2d ed. enl. Munich: Piper, 1950. Pp. 479. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


As a part of its Centennial Program, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, is establishing in 
its history department a memorial scholarship for the late Professor Carl L. Becker, distin- 
guished student of the college. Anyone interested in the project should get in touch with Pro- 
fessor Eric C. Kollman, department of history, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By Netson MAnrrep Bake, Syracuse University. In press 


Set against the dynamic pattern of the transfer of European institutions to American soil and 
the resultant modifications of Old World heritage, this outstanding study achieves within the 
bounds of a single volume a synthesis of American economic, social, and cultural history. Will 
lead to a clear and incisive understanding of the social and cultural patterns which have in- 
fluenced the development of this country. 


EUROPEAN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


By Rosert G. Neumann, University of California. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
750 pages, $5.00. 


Divided into five major sections, this text covers the governments and politics of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. A final section offers a comparative analysis of major 
institutions and phenomena of government throughout the world. The text leads the student 
to a critical and analytical comparison of existing institutions. 


SOVIET ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY 
By Marcaret Meap. The Rand Series. 160 pages, $4.00. 


A survey on different levels of Soviet leadership today, this book explains the attitude of the 
Soviet citizen toward the person or groups of people who control his life and his way of living— 
the party officials, the secret police, the youth leaders and Stalin himself. 


THE OPERATIONAL CODE OF THE POLITBURO 
By Natuan Lertss, The Rand Corporation. The Rand Series. 100 pages, $3.00. 


Based almost entirely on the writings of Lenin and Stalin, this informative study presents the 
authentic language of Communism. The presentation is completely objective. Explicit and sys- 
tematic formulations have been drawn from a wealth of Bolshevik literature. 


Send for copies on approval 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















New Light on History in the Making 


5 Important Books on Recent U.S. Participation in World Affairs 


GREECE—Anmerican Dilemma and Opportunity 
By L. S. STAVRIANOS 


For the first time, Americans have an opportunity through this book to 
observe, with a degree of realism hitherto impossible, U.S. participation 
in internal Greek affairs. Historian Stavrianos brings much of his know]- 
edge of Greece since the days of Pericles to bear on six years of govern- 
mental misrule since the end of World War II. . . first under British and 
then American domination. He points out’that since the U.S. is now the 
dominant power in world affairs we must formulate a workable program 
for Greece if we are to maintain this bastion against Russia. . . $3.25 


AMERICA’S 2ND CRUSADE | THE CHINA STORY 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN By FREDA UTLEY 


A completely new in- 
terpretation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy dur- 
ing the Roosevelt era 
presented in the well- 
documented style of the 
man called America’s 
most distinguished for- 
eign correspondent. 

“The first volume to be 
published which deals in 
comprehensive fashion with 


A skillful, on-the-spot 
reporter who lived in 
the midst of. the in- 
trigue that cost the U.S. 
its traditional position 
in Japan, China and 
Korea, exposes long- 
concealed facts that de- 
termined the course of 
Asiatic events. 

. @ tellingly docu- 
mented account of the errors 


the role and responsibility of the United States for and confusion which lost the U.S. its last chance to 
the onset, course, and calamitous results of the second save free China."— TIME... . . $3.50 


World War.""—CURRENT HISTORY $3.75 
COLLISION OF EAST AND 
MEMOIRS OF WEST 8) HERRYMON MAURER 











ERNST VON WEIZSACKER 


Written by the man who was 
State Secretary of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office during 
the greater part of the Hitler 
regime. The inside story of 
Nazi foreign policy during 
the critical years, 1938-43. 
$3.75 


At Your Bookstore, or Write to: 


Ps og. 





A study of the century-old 
reasons behind the failure of 
East and West to understand 
each other and the tragic re- 
sults of this failure .. . from 
Manchuria to Korea. Encom- 
passing Orienta] thought 


| from Confucius to Mao Tse- 


tung, this book suggests that 
the alternative to a last fatal 


collision lies in a profound inner awareness 
of other persons, other nations, other cultures. 


$4.50 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY .- 20 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 












































PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Used in Leading Colleges and Universities 


JAN MASARYK 
By R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART 


This is a touching record of a loyal friendship and a true portrait of a lovable man. A thorough- 
going and documented biographical work. $12.00 


MEMOIRS OF KING ABDULLAH OF TRANSJORDAN 


Written with the grace and dignity of a master of his own language, with all the special authority 
of his position. Illustrated. $3.75 


‘SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 


By VICE ADMIRAL THE EARL OF MOUNTBATTEN 
The Supreme Allied Commander, South East Asia, 1943-45 


First authentic account of the Burma campaign from 1943 onwards. A ‘‘classic’’ on campaigning in 
jungle territory. 47 maps and charts. $12.00 


TURKEY 
By T. G. A. MUNTZ 


Principal sections deal with finance, trade, agriculture, industry, mining, communications, public 
works, foreign aid and investment, and social questions. Includes useful appendices and map. 


$4.75 
THE INDIAN WAY 


By RANJEE SHAHANI 


A fresh appraisal of what Indians have been trying to achieve and what place their creative and 
constructive efforts entitle them to take in the unfolding drama of life. $3.75 


EX-ITALIAN SOMALILAND 
By SYLVIA PANKHURST 

Editor, ‘‘New Times and Ethiopia News” 

With a foreword by Peter Freeman, M.P. 


Exposes a dangerous situation which may lead to war. This book, the fruit of more than sixteen 
years’ study, is carefully documented. $7.50 


THE BEGINNINGS OF DIPLOMACY 


By RAGNAR NUMELIN 
Member, Scientific Society of Finland, Finnish Minister to Belgium 
Diplomacy is surveyed from the Babylonian Empire to this day. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 294 New York 16, N.Y. 


Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 


























Documentary Guide te League of Nations Publications 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE, 1920~1947 HANS AUFRICHT 


Lists the most significant and enduring of the estimated 100,000 documents published by the League. Also con- 
tains a detailed introduction and documentary appendixes, including text of Covenant, rules of procedure of 
the Council and Assembly, Staff and Financial Regulations, Budget Figures, and documents relating to the 
transfer of the League’s functions to the United Nations. Cross references, bibliographical notes, and subject 
and author index add to its value. $10.00 


Nationalism and IJuternationalism 


ESSAYS INSCRIBED TO CARLETON J. H. HAYES evirep sy EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


Seventeen essays by friends, colleagues, and former students of Carleton J. H. Hayes (including Jacques Barzun, 
Charles W. Cole, Geroid Robinson and Edward Mead Earle) all reflecting to some degree his influence, par- 
ticularly in the study of nationalism. “‘. . . [an] altogether admirable collection.” —A merican Historical Review. 


$5.75 
The Tnagedy of Eurcnean Labor, 1918-1939 
ADOLPH STURMTHAL 


Again available, the dramatic history of the struggle of European labor between the two world wars, explaining 
why labor failed to stem the tide of fascism and war and warning that America faces a similar dilemma. “. . . 
has the immediacy of first-hand contact and the freshness of original observations.””"—Journal of Political Econ- 
omy. “. . . unusually significant . . . executed with great skill and with much felicity of characterization ...a 
very stimulating, thought-provoking book.”—Journal of Central European Affairs. Second printing. $5.00 
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(ical ee a 1926, 
Reproduced by lithography, with’original pagination retained to permit easy cross-reference. 
Issued in two substantial volumes, s consolidated index to the set appearing in Vol. 2. “The most 
valuable tool for all of us that has appeared in s long time.” —Johinsontan News Letter. 


“An excellent aid to the serious reader and the student of eighteenth-century iiteratvre.” ~= 
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